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What is the flag of England? Winds of the world declare !—KIPLINa, 


XII.! 


‘THE LADY WITH THE LAMP.’ 


‘ Thus thought I, as by night I read | 

Of the great army of the dead, | 
The trenches cold and damp, 

The starved and frozen camp. 


‘The wounded from the battle plain 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 
The cheerless corridors, 
The cold and stony floors. 


‘Lo! in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 


‘ And slow, as in a dream of bliss 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls’ —LONGFELLOW. 


Two figures emerge with a nimbus of glory from the tragedy of 

the Crimean War. One is that of the great Russian engineer, 

Todleben, with powerful brow, and face of iron sternness, and eyes 
1 Copyright by the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, All rights reserved. 
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that flash as with the keen sparkle of a sword. The other is the 
slender, modest figure of an English lady, with downcast eyes and 
pensive brow, and the dress of a nurse. It is Florence Nightin- 
gale, whose woman’s brain and hand added an element so gracious 
to the memory of those sad days. And of these two figures, who 
will doubt that ‘the angel of the hospitals,’ as she was called, 
won a finer and more enduring fame than the hero of the 
trenches ? 

What a passion of mingled wrath and pity was kindled in 
Great Britain when the story was known of the brave men dying 
untended in the hospitals at Scutari or Kululi, or perishing of 
cold and hunger in the trenches about Sebastopol, can be easily 
imagined. There were over 13,000 sick in the hospitals. The 
death-rate at Scutari was forty-two per cent., in the Kululi 
Hospital it rose to fifty-two per cent. Four patients out of every 
five who underwent amputation died of hospital gangrene. The 
doctors showed all the devotion the world has learned to expect 
from them when face to face with human suffering; but they 
were few in number, were denied the common appliances of the 
sick-room, and were bound as with iron fetters by a brainless 
routine. Pen pictures of scenes in the British hospitals might be 
selected from Russell’s ‘ Letters to ‘‘ The Times,” ’ which, for their 
graphic horror, are almost without parallel in literature. They 
picture scenes which recall the circles of Dante’s Inferno, 
Medicines and medical appliances lay wasted on the beach at 
Varna, or forgotten in the holds of vessels in Balaclava Harbour, 
while wounded British soldiers in the great hospital of Scutari 
were perishing with wounds undressed, and amidst filth which 
would have disgraced a tribe of savages. 

A wave of amazed pity, flavoured with generous wrath, swept 
over Great Britain when all this was realised. Money was poured 
into the Patriotic Fund till it rose to more than a million sterling. 
Medical stores were sent out by the ton. The medical staff was 
multiplied till there was one doctor for every ninety-five soldiers 
in the entire British force. The trouble, however, had never 
arisen from a deficiency of supplies, but only from a bankruptcy 
of brains and method in their use. The army was being strangled 
by a system which was omnipotent for mischief, but well-nigh 
helpless for any useful service. But the sufferings of the British 
sick, and the insanitary hell into which the British hospitals had 
sunk, thrilled the hearts of all women in the three kingdoms with 
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a half-fierce pity, and to Mr. Sidney Herbert belongs the distinc- 
tion of turning the fine element of that pity into a useful force, 
which wrought in a few brief months one of the most beneficent 
miracles recorded in the history of army nursing. He saw that 
what the hospitals needed was woman’s quick wit, swift pity, and 
faculty of patient service. Offers to go out and nurse the dying 
British soldiers were poured in upon the War Office from tender- 
hearted women of every rank of life. 

Pity, however, had to be organised and wisely led, and Sidney 
Herbert turned to Florence Nightingale, asking her if she would 
go to the East, carrying the resources of Great Britain in the palm 
of her woman’s hand, and organise a nursing service in the great 
hospital at Scutari. A letter from Florence Nightingale offering 


her services crossed Mr. Herbert’s letter asking if she would give » 


them. 

Florence Nightingale was the daughter of a wealthy English 
household, but born in Florence, and taking her name from that 
city. In St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, stands her statue. She 
wears the dress of a nurse, and carries in her hand a nurse’s 
night-lamp. The figure is tall and slender, not to say fragile ; 
the face is refined, with a look of reserve upon it—‘a veiled and 
silent woman’ she has been called. The living face, however, 
would kindle with a strange luminousness in conversation, and the 
dark and steady eyes took what a keen observer has described as 
a ‘star-like brightness.’ That Florence Nightingale was a woman 
of fine intellect, clear judgment, and heroic quality of will, cannot 
be doubted. Dean Stanley, indeed—not given to cheap praise— 
has called her ‘a woman of commanding genius,’ and her accom- 
plishments tell how swift and penetrating was her intelligence. 
She spoke French, German, Italian, was a good classic, and had 
all the social gifts of her order, But all her genius ran in 
womanly channels, She proved herself, in the Crimea, it is true, 
to have great powers of administration. Her intelligence, again, 
had a crystalline quality which, within a certain range, made 
questions that puzzled statesmen easy to her. She hated shallow- 
ness and pretence. But although she widened indefinitely the area 
of woman’s work, she did not in the least belong to the order of 
‘new women.’ To her own sex she wrote, ‘If you are called to 
man’s work, do not exact a woman’s privileges—the privilege of 
inaccuracy, of weakness. Ye muddle-heads! Submit yourselves 
to the rules of business as men do, by which alone you can make 
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God’s business succeed; for He has never said that He will give 
His success and His blessing to inefficiency, to sketchy and 
unfinished work.’ 

But it was into the channel of nursing that Florence 
Nightingale poured the full strength of her nature. Every 
woman, she said, has, sooner or later, some other human life 
dependent upon her skill as a nurse; and nursing, she insisted, 
was an art, nay, one of the finest of all arts. Here is her version 
of the matter :— 

‘Nursing is an art, and if it is to be made an art, it requires 
as exclusive a devotion, as hard a preparation, as any painter’s or 
sculptor’s work ; for what is having to do with dead canvas or cold 
marble compared with having to do with the living body—the 
temple of God’s Spirit? Itisone ofthe Fine Arts, I had almost 
said the finest of the fine arts.’ 

Florence Nightingale practised what she preached. Born to 
the ease and luxury of a rich woman’s life, she yet turned aside 
and spent ten years studying nursing as an art, first at the great 
Moravian Hospital at Kaiserswerth, next with the Sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul in Paris. Then she organised a Home for Sick 
Governesses in London. Then came the opportunity of her life in 
the call to the East. 

On October 21, 1854, she sailed with a band of thirty-eight 
nurses—of whom ten were Roman Catholic Sisters of Mercy, and 
fourteen members of an Anglican sisterhood—for Scutari. ‘Iam 
naturally a very shy person,’ she says: certainly she had a keen 
horror of parade, and she started with her gallant band without 
public notice or farewell. At Boulogne, however, it became 
known that this company of ladies, with their uniform dark dress, 
were nurses on their way to the Crimea, and the white-capped 
fisherwomen of the place thronged round them, and carried their 
luggage to the railway station, scornfully refusing to let a man 
so much as touch an article! The band of heroines reached 
Scutari on November 3, the very day of Inkermann. The great 
barrack hospital there was a huge quadrangle, a quarter of a mile 
on each face ; its corridors rising storey above storey had a linear 
extent of four miles. The hospital when the nurses landed held 
2,300 patients ; no less than two miles, that is, of sick-beds—beds 
foul with every kind of vileness. The mattresses were strewn two 
deep in the corridors, the wards were rank with fever and cholera 
and the odour of undressed wounds. And to this great army of 
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the sick and the dying, the wounded from Inkermann in a few 
hours were added, bringing the number up to 5,000. Into what 
Russell calls ‘the hell’ of this great temple of pain and foulness 
moved the slight and delicate form of this English lady, with her 
band of nurses. 

Instantly a new intelligence, instinct with pity, aflame with 
energy, fertile with womanly invention, swept through the 
hospital. Clumsy male devices were dismissed, almost with a 
gesture, into space. Dirt became a crime, fresh air and clean 
linen, sweet food, and soft hands a piety. A great kitchen was 
organised which provided well-cooked food for a thousand men. 
Washing was a lost art in the hospital; but this band of women 
created, as with a breath, a great laundry, and a strange cleanli- 
ness crept along the walls and beds of the hospital. In their 
warfare with disease and pain these women showed a resolution as 
high as the men of their race showed against the grey-coated 
battalions of Inkermann, or in the frozen trenches before Sebastopol. 
Muddle-headed male routine was swept ruthlessly aside. If the 
Commissariat failed to supply requisites, Florence Nightingale, 
who had great funds at her disposal, instantly provided them her- 
self, and the heavy-footed officials found the swift feet of these 
women outrunning them in every path of help and pity. Only 
one flash of anger is reported to have broken the serene calm 
which served as a mask for the steel-like and resolute will of 
Florence Nightingale. Some stores had arrived from England ; 
sick men were languishing for them. But routine required that 
they should be ‘inspected’ by a board before being issued, and 
the board, moving with heavy-footed slowness, had not completed 
its work when night fell. The stores, were, therefore, with official 
phlegm, locked up, and their use denied to the sick. Between 
the needs of hundreds of sick men, that is, and the comforts they 
required was the locked door, the symbol of red tape. Florence 
Nightingale called a couple of orderlies, walked to the door, and 
quietly ordered them to burst it open, and the stores to be dis- 
tributed ! 

It is not to be wondered at that she swiftly established a sort 
of quiet and feminine despotism, before which all official heads 
bowed, and to which all clumsy masculine wills proved pliant. In 
that sad realm of pain it was fitting that woman—and such a 
woman !—should be queen. Florence Nightingale, moreover, was 
strong in official support, She had the whole War Office, with 
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its new head, behindher. She had an even mightier force with her 
—the sympathy and conscience of the whole nation. In the 
slender figure and gentle face of this one woman, as she moved 
with tireless feet through the gloomy wards of that great hospital, 
the pity of England for her dying sons took, so to speak, concrete 
shape. Woe to the official who had ventured to thwart her! 

It thrills one still to read of the strange passion of half- 
worshipping loyalty this gentlewoman roused in every one about 
her. A little ring of English gentlemen gathered round the | 
hospital to do her behest. One young fellow, not long from Eton, 
made himself her ‘fag.’ Orderlies and attendants ran at her 
whisper, and were somehow lifted to a mood of chivalry by the 
process. As for the patients, they almost worshipped her. 
Macdonald, who administered the fund ‘The Times’ had raised 
for the service of the sick and wounded, draws a picture of 
Florence Nightingale in Scutari:—‘As her slender form glides 
quietly along each corridor, every poor fellow’s face softens with 
gratitude at the sight of her. When all the medical officers have 
retired for the night, and silence and darkness have settled down 
upon miles of prostrate sick, she may be observed alone with a 
little lamp in her hand, making her solitary rounds,’ It is on 
this picture—the pitying woman carrying her nurse’s lamp through 
the long corridors where 5,000 sick and wounded are lying—that 
the imagination of Longfellow has fastened :— 

As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened, and then closed suddenly, 


The vision came and went, 
The light shone and was spent. 


On England’s annals through the long 

Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good 
Heroic womanhood. 


It was, perhaps, in the operating-room that Florence Nightin- 
gale showed in its highest form the mastery she obtained over the 
spirits of her soldier patients. This fragile English lady was 
known, many times, to toil for twenty hours continuously amid 
her band of nurses and her miles of patients: yet a still sorer tax 
upon her strength must have been to stand in the dreaded and 
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blood-stained room where the surgeon’s knife was busy. But the 
poor soldier, stretched upon the table, as he looked at the slender 
figure of the lady nurse, standing with clasped hands but stead- 
fast eyes and pitying smile, enduring the pain of witnessing his 
pain, drew fortitude from the sight. A soldier told Sidney 
Herbert that the men watched for her coming into the ward, and 
though she could not speak to all, ‘we could kiss her shadow as 
she passed !’ 

Nor was the devotion on the part of the men confined to 
Florence Nightingale. Every member of her band of nurses, and 
of the band which Miss Stanley afterwards led to the hospital at 
Therapia, kindled it in a greater or lesser degree. ‘ Oh,’ said one 
poor dying soldier to the nurse he saw bending over his pallet, 
‘you are taking me on the way to heaven ; don’t forsake me now !’ 


The soldiers kept, in a sense, their warlike temper—they were 


hungry for news from the front. Dying men would ask, ‘ Has 
Sebastopol fallen? I would like to have been in it at the last.’ 
But the presence of the nurses had a strange refining influence 
over all the inmates of that huge Temple of Pain and of Death. 
At Scutari men ceased to swear, and forgot to grumble. ‘ Never,’ 
said Florence Nightingale, ‘came from any one of them any word 
or any look which a gentleman would not have used. The tears 
come into my eyes,’ she wrote afterwards, ‘as I think how, amid 
scenes of loathsome disease and death, there rose above it all the 
innate dignity, gentleness, and chivalry of the men.’ 

The miracle wrought by this band of nurses—this entrance of 
woman into the hell of British hospitals in the East—is capable 
of being expressed in cold statistics. They found the death-rate 
in the great hospital at Scutari 42 per cent.; they brought it 
down to 2 per cent. ! 

Kinglake says that the part played by male officials and by 
Florence Nightingale’s band of nurses in the hospitals of the 
Crimea constituted an interesting trial of both brain power and 
speed between the two sexes; and he is inclined to pronounce, 
with emphasis, that in this duel of wits the feminine brain comes 
out best. Women supplied exactly that ‘agile brain power, that 
organising or governing faculty’ which the State needed, but 
which its male officials at the moment failed to supply. ‘The 
males at that time in England,’ he says, ‘ suffered from a curious 
lameness in the use of brain power.’ They had lost the faculty of 
initiative, and were slaves to custom. 
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There is truth in all this, no doubt; but the real secret of the 
triumph woman won in this contest is found in the fact that the 
field of battle was a sick chamber, and the foes were pain, fever, 
and foulness. In that realm woman is queen by right divine. 
The male officials of the period saw only their ‘ system,’ and were 
intent on working it. The nurses at Scutari cared nothing for 
that abstraction a ‘system;’ they saw only their patients and 
were resolute to save them. Kinglake, as an example of the male 
way of treating the problem, dwells on the medical commission 
which the Duke of Newcastle sent out to report on the hospitals 
in the East. Some 10,000 sick and wounded were perishing from 
mingled neglect and stupidity, and three doctors were sent out to 
‘report’ on the situation to the department in London—a process 
which would occupy three months, during which period half, at 
least, of this great army of sufferers would perish! Women went 
out not to explore or to ‘report,’ but to scrub floors, cook food, 
administer medicines, turn chaos into order, and filth into cleanli- 
ness. So while the men were ‘reporting’ on the evil, the swift 
pity and practical genius of woman mended it. 

Florence Nightingale remained in the Crimea till the last 
British soldier had left its shores. She stole back to England as 
silently as she had left it. But the public gratitude found her 
out and broke upon her in a generous tempest. A Memorial 
Fund of 50,0001. was raised: she would not take a penny of it, 
but devoted it to founding schools for the training of nurses in 
the great London hospitals. To-day as the ships sail past the 
cliffs of Balaclava, where once three nations met in battle, a 
gigantic cross shows clear against the sky on the summit of one 
of the hills. The cross bears the inscription, ‘Lord, have mercy 
upon us,’ and was erected by Florence Nightingale herself as the 
only memorial she wished of her labours, But Florence Nightin- 
gale needs no memorial. She founded, to quote Kinglake, ‘a 
gracious dynasty that still reigns supreme in the wards where 
sufferers lie.” The Geneva Convention was held within ten years 
of Florence Nightingale’s labours in the East, and now its red cross, 
gleaming on every modern battlefield since, is, in a sense, Florence 
Nightingale’s monument. She still lives, a white-haired invalid, 
well-nigh eighty years old, and when her gentle life ends, one of 
the noblest careers lived by a woman in modern history will come 
to a close. 
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BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Any attempt to meditate on the records of the past with a view 
to using the results for guidance in the present at once raises 
questions which are incapable of solution. It is impossible to 
appraise human activity by any fixed standard or to determine its 
limitations. On the one hand, we feel that great events or great 
movements are only intelligible when described in the terms of 
individual endeavour ; on the other hand, there are times when 
we begin to doubt if their appropriation by individuals can after 
all be justified. There is no doubt that we can only understand 
ideas when they are exhibited in their application to actual life. 
In themselves they are abstract, remote, inoperative. They only 
show their power as they excite our interest ; and they claim that 
interest only when they are set forth in the actions or aspirations 
of men like ourselves. Indeed, it is not too much to say that all our 
mental possessions come to us in the first instance by the process 
of imitation. The child appropriates its mother’s sayings, and 
adopts unconsciously its mother’s attitude towards life. This is 
the source of its learning long before it pays any attention to its 
mother’s precepts or ideas, So far as these precepts are adopted, 
they are adopted as the record of a process which has been already 
completed. 

Thus, all ideas concerning life come to the individual somehow 
or other in a personal form. What is true of our individual life 
forms a habit of mind which we cannot lay aside when we step 
into a sphere which is beyond our individual experience. We 
know that truth is ineffective unless it is applied by a person. 
When we look back upon the past we do not want to discover a 
truth or an idea apart from a person, nor can we tolerate a person 
except as expressing an idea oratruth. This, I take it, is the 
reason why we are always anxious to discover heroes or great men. 
The search for such beings is therefore inevitable, for it corre- 
sponds to the facts of human nature and expresses a profound truth, 


' An address delivered at University College, Gower Street, on Friday, 
November 4, at a meeting of the Social and Political Education League. 
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But it sometimes raises difficulties and suggests questionings about 
the nature of human judgment. When we find that the reputa- 
tions, the aims, and the motives of prominent personages in the 
past are still matters of debate, we begin to doubt the possibility 
of the existence of any principles on which such judgment can 
proceed. It is still a question whether Mary Queen of Scots was 
a profligate intriguer or an injured martyr. The proposal to split 
the difference meets with little approval; partisanship is almost as 
heated nowadays as it was in her own times, though the practical 
reasons, which, it might be thought, can alone create partisans, 
have long since disappeared. Still, people like to deal with 
heroines or villains, and abhor more ordinary characters. They 
like their pictures to be painted in vivid colours, and will have no 
neutral tints. This desire is natural enough, but it is adverse to 
the formation of a right judgment. 

Great men are so called either because they expressed great 
ideas or because they did great actions. The danger in dealing 
with them is lest we clothe them too entirely with the idea, or 
associate them tvo absolutely with the action ; indeed, we often 
make vast assumptions solely for the purpose of giving convenient 
names tothings. There is no doubt about the greatness of an 
idea; it must be associated with some name, and the man who 
bears the name becomes accordingly great. There is no ques- 
tion that an important event occurred ; someone must have done 
it; so the immediate agent has all the credit. Then, as soon 
as a man has been voted a great man, it is necessary that he be 
maintained in all things at the level of his imputed greatness, 

This ordinary and obvious method of procedure is open to two 
dangers. First, it is possible, on one side, that the truth of the 
idea or the value of the act should suffer from the frailties of the 
individual with whom it is associated, and that great historic 
impulses should be made repugnant to some minds by the temper 
of their foremost exponent. Thus, there are people who fail to do 
justice to the intellectual and spiritual value of the Reformation 
movement in Germany because of Luther’s deficiency in the 
higher zesthetic perceptions. 

Secondly, there is a danger that the real character of the hero 
should disappear before the persistent attempt to read him into a 
formula. This is a great loss, for there is nothing more dangerous, 
in political speculation or political teaching, than the attempt to 
transcend the actual facts of human life, or disregard the limita- 
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tions of human frailty. Nothing is more misleading than a 
picture of impossible consistency. We cannot take Henry II. as 


a sagacious law-giver without reflecting that he had an ungovern- - 


able temper; and it is well worth remembering that the great 
Duke of Marlborough, for all his courage in the field, trembled 
before his wife. 

We cannot confuse the great results of history with the 
issues of individual lives. Both of them are written for our 
learning, but they are written in different books. Do not let us 
mix the contents of the two volumes. 

There are two objects possible to us in studying the records of 
the past—two distinct sources of instruction, in two different 
directions. One is to discover the great lines of human progress ; 
to see the course it followed, and to determine the guiding 
principles which inspired its advance. This is a scientific study 
of human development, and owes its value to the completeness of 
our conception of the end of social life. We must recognise that 
this conception is constantly being modified by the tendencies of 
current aspirations, which are themselves seriously affected by 
contemporary political ideas. Thus, sixty years ago the success 
of the ideas of the French Revolution constituted them a standard 
for judging the past and a starting-point for criticising the 
future. The events of 1870 affected this standard insensibly, and 
perhaps undeservedly. It is curious to note the effects of this 
reaction on the historical judgment of the work and character of 
Napoleon I., an effect nowhere more conspicuous than in the 
country which owes so much to his genius. The discovery of 
unknown portions of the globe, and the consequent struggles for 
colonisation, have introduced an enlarged’ conception of future 
possibilities which is seriously affecting our former ideas of the 
end of progress. The growth of the Russian Empire has revealed 
characteristics of Slavonic civilisation which may still further 
modify our conception. Thus the basis of a scientific study of 
history is continually being enlarged. The ideas which enter 
into it become more abstract as they become larger, and as they 
become more abstract they become less personal. 

The other side of the study of history is the recognition that, 
be things as they may, they were the result of human effort, the 
product of man’s endeavour to do the best that he could for him- 
self. We, who are workers for this cause in the present, wish to 
fortify ourselves by a feeling of sympathy with the great workers 
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of the past. Reverence for great names is the secular side of the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of the Communion of Saints. No man 
can stand alone; he wishes to feel that some prophet’s mantle 
has fallen upon his shoulders, that he has a source of inspira- 
tion for his own efforts; that he is engaged in a continuous 
work, which will pass on to others who follow him. Thus he 
needs heroes for the purpose of his personal edification. This 
is a laudable aspiration; but it is one which we must satisfy 
at our own risk. Inspiration is different from imitation. We 
must see that while we take the luminous idea of a great charac- 
ter we take it in its purest form, free from the exaggerations 
which seemed necessary in times of more direct conflict, and 
free from the modes of expression which were due to temporary 
causes. 

I have said that we cannot safely read any man into a formula. 
We cannot associate him entirely with one object without losing 
much of the significance of his life. I am not sure that the 
methods of contemporary fiction do not seriously affect our judg- 
ments of men of the past. Certainly Sir Walter Scott exerted 
great influence on the methods of historical writing. The highly 
analytical novel which prevails at present accustoms us to a habit 
of regarding a man as typical of some particular mood, or affording 
the means of exhibiting some nice situation. We may rebel 
against this mode of treatment, and wish to know what the hero 
ate and drank, and how he made his money, when he was not 
engaged in analysing himself to the too sympathetic heroine. 
Yet, none the less, we are compelled to take him as he is put 
before us ; and we accept the conclusions of the one volume as 
complete, forgetting that it would require a whole library of 
volumes to exhibit on the same scale the other motives which 
were working on his life and character at the same time, and all 
had their share in producing the result which is ascribed to one 
motive only. 

Fiction, however, is artificial, and may work in its own sphere, 
according to its own rules, which it is our business to appreciate 
at their proper worth. But history deals with real men and real 
events; if we would learn their lessons rightly we must not 
impose artificial limitations. 

There are, then, two motives which should weigh with us in our 
selection of a hero. First, that he worked for principles which we 
believe to be fruitful, and which are our own by virtue of that belief, 
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This is, so to say, the scientific basis of our choice. But when 
this has been determined there remains the second point—that 
our hero should also be the inspirer of our own action, and, as 
such, should be capable of imitation. Here, I think, we frequently 
find ourselves beset with difficulties, 

The man lived in an age which is not our age, and his methods 
cannot be our methods. His position was not our position, and 
the forces which were at his command are not at our command. 
We have to translate him into other terms before we can use him 
for our purposes. There is great danger that in this process the 
hero should entirely disappear. Roughly speaking, we feel that 
we need instruction in two things—wisdom and virtue. Men who 
are called great, are so called because they succeeded in some 
object which they set before themselves. Success means in all 


* things an adaptation of means to ends, and in studying this process 


we can generally trace the dexterity if not the wisdom of the 
hero whom we are studying. But frequently his virtue is not 
equally conspicuous. We sorrowfully admit that the hero’s 
methods are beyond our power in these days when law-courts are 
punctilious ; and indeed were such that we have no wish to follow 
them, even if the law-courts made larger allowances than they do 
for the exigencies of public-spirited policy. 

Our first duty, therefore, seems to be to make allowances for 
the spirit of theage. But, after we have done so, we begin to have 
an uncomfortable feeling that our view of the spirit of the age has 
been constructed from no better grounds than our hero’s actions. 
He did such and such a thing ; it succeeded; men applauded his 
success; therefore they saw nothing to blame in the moral ideas 
from which he acted. But men’s moral ideas have always been 
much the same. Advance in morality only means stricter 
enforcement of the moral law, not a greater knowledge of its 
contents. The hero knew the moral law, but dispensed himself 
from its observance for his own purposes. 

We cannot determine the condition of the popular conscience 
before he acted; and, indeed, the conception of any organised 
expression of the popular conscience is a very modern idea, and 
is still peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race. But this I think we 
may say, that if a man was superior to his fellows in wisdom, we 
may demand that he should be also superior in virtue. If not, 
we can scarcely be justified in counting him a great man, except 
on the bald assumption that anything that is done is great simply 
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because it is done, and, consequently, that the acquisition and use 
of force for any purpose whatever constitutes the sole title to 
greatness, 

This brings me to a question concerning great men which 
must be answered before we can determine their position. Do we 
call men great because they direct human endeavour, or because 
they express it? Is the great man to be regarded as a pioneer 
or as a capable official? The moment we begin to make apologies 
for him we tend to degrade him from the former of these 
positions to the latter. There are always rulers, ministers, and 
generals, Sometimes things have to be done, and the man who 
happens to have to do them at that time happens to succeed. 
After all, in a conflict there are only two parties—one must win, 
the other must lose. It is no such great merit that any given 
man was on the winning side. The merit does not lie in the 
individual leader, but in the nation or cause which he leads. It 
is obvious that a man’s position in affairs was due, in the first 
instance, to his choice of a profession; his rise was due to his 
capacity in discharging the work of daily routine, till this proved 
capacity secured him the foremost place. This is the history of 
the official. Wherein lies his responsibility? What is his 
contribution to human welfare? If he only does the thing 
that is expected of him, as opportunity arises; if he merely 
obeys current sentiment, it is clear that no great merit 
attaches to him personally. The moving force is the desire 
of the community, of which he has simply been the mouth- 
piece and the executor. But this sceptical position can scarcely 
be maintained concerning any leader in times when great 
decisions had to be taken. Those decisions were always 
prompted by one or more men endowed with clear vision 
and steadfast faith, inspired by a profound belief in the destinies 
of their country, and in the necessity of maintaining it in a 
position to fulfil that destiny. Thus I cannot find a hero who 
does not at the bottom rest upon a transcendental basis. I cannot 
imagine one’s heart being deeply stirred by a eulogy, ‘He stead- 
fastly pursued the greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ 
This would be an excellent tribute to the capable official, but 
would not constitute a hero. I know that there are many who 
would wish to see it otherwise, but I can only record our present 
sentiment in the matter. However, whatever view we take on this 
point, we find our hero inextricably involved in moral considera- 
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tions. If he disastrously affected public-morality, I do not see how 
the spirit of the age is to save him. 

I admit that we are now dealing with a matter in which it is 
difficult to find a common standard of measurement. Supposing 
it is granted that territorial acquisition is desirable for a country’s 
greatness and prosperity, I cannot determine the ratio between 
square miles of territory and moral elevation. Is a statesman 
who has annexed a province to be regarded as so great a benefactor 
that his proceedings in so doing are above criticism? If not, how 
is the equation to be determined? I cannot tell how much blood- 
shed and how much lying are allowable per square mile. Either 
you must take the acquisition as justifying the means taken to 
acquire it, or, while you pocket the acquisition, you must gibbet 
sky-high the villain who won it for you, or you must lay down a 
principle that no acquisition is to be made by methods which are 
contrary to right principles of morality. The same considerations 
apply to all other objects of political endeavour, whether they 
concern domestic politics or international politics. There must 
somehow be a standard which is capable of universal application. 
We cannot only praise a man for accomplishing something of which 
we approve unless we can also approve of the way in which he has 
done it. This is hard doctrine, and threatens to make short work 
of heroes altogether. We shrink from applying strict moral judg- 
ments to great men or to great events, because we feel, somehow 
or other, that size and scale introduce a real difference. It is 
somewhat difficult to justify this impression, which is indeed 
somewhat rudimentary. 

There is a difference between public and private morality ; 
but I do not know that any analysis has yet succeeded in deter- 
mining what that difference is. It is clear that the difference 
does not lie in the moral principles which regulate human con- 
duct, but in the difficulty of applying them with sufficient 
accuracy in a sphere where ordinary guides and secondary motives 
do not exist. In our own affairs moral principles are enforced 
by known sanctions, and are embodied in the opinion which 
surrounds us. It is easier to be moral when the result of our 
actions is apparent ; it becomes more difficult when the conse- 
quences are removed from view. The ordinary man has a higher 
moral standard in his relations towards his family and household 
than he has to those whom he employs in his factory or workshop. 
He exercises more care in forming a wise opinion about the conduct 
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of his own business than he does about the business of the State. 
If I extend this obvious principle to the consideration of the dangers 
which beset great men in high position, I trust you will not think 
that I am unduly introducing casuistry into the domain of morals. 
Casuistry arises in private life through the difficulty of deter- 
mining what principles of conduct ought to be dominant in a 
case where the primary issue is difficult to determine. In private 
life the best advice is to avoid, if possible, complicated situations— 
to behave, that is, with such uniform simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness that you are not involved in dilemmas which require 
recondite lore for their solution. But the life of a ruler or of a 
statesman is always complicated, and he cannot simplify problems 
at his pleasure. A statesman, undoubtedly, is responsible for his 
choice ofa profession. Hereditary rulers have not even that amount 
of responsibility. Both of them have very little choice in deter- 
mining the questions which they have to face. The great com- 
plexity of public affairs is continually forcing a statesman to deal 
with a matter which he would prefer not to deal with, and to put 
aside some other object which is near his heart. His moral 
enthusiasm may be prepared to flow in a particular direction, but 
he finds himself dragged in another direction, and has not time 
to gather his moral enthusiasm together and carry it with him. 
When he has settled this troublesome matter he will resume his 
morality, and apply it diligently to his great primary purpose. 
The wished-for opportunity rarely occurs. 

But not only is public business complicated, it is also abstract ; 
and the more important it is the more abstract it tends to become. 
Large political problems have to be worked out in a sort of political 
algebra—purely human interests tend to disappear. Just as a 
surgeon must perform an operation mechanically, according to the 
rules of his art, and would only be unmanned if he had before 
him the issues at stake on the individual life, so a statesman 
rapidly loses sight, in a complicated matter, of the primary con- 
siderations in which that matter originated. One step leads to 
another, and on each occasion for action he can merely survey the 
chessboard and make the best move possible. 

Again, a statesman is necessarily pledged to be the repre- 
sentative of a cause or a party. Of course he is responsible for 
espousing that cause or that party. He does so at first because 
he agrees with its fundamental ideas ; but he is soon constrained 
to recognise the limitations imposed upon him by party loyalty. 
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Frequently he cannot face the problem before him simply in itself. 
He has to ask not only what is the best and wisest thing to do, 
but the further and more difficult question : How will it, if done, 
affect my party as a whole? It may be said that this is an un- 
worthy attitude to assume; that a man ought to quit a position 
in which he feels that he cannot act up to the best he knows. 
This, however, is really impossible in human affairs, In accepting 
a post of responsibility the true man cuts himself off from the 
possibility of retreat. Dante was right in holding up to exceptional 
shame him who ‘ made the great refusal.’ We cannot refuse to do 
our duty to the best of our power when things wear a threatening 
aspect. Ofttimes a statesman is bound to cling to power, not 
because he wishes it, but because his abandonment of it wouid 
cause a disastrous reaction. 

It is seldom in the conduct of affairs that a man can do his 
best; he is generally driven to pursue the second best as being 
the only practicable course. Few statesmen are ever free to 
express all their aspirations. The utmost that can be expected of 
them is that, when they are compelled to act or speak on a lower 
level than they wish, they should do it badly. I cannot help 
saying that I think I see this tendency growing amongst public 
men in England, and I hail it as a hopeful sign. 

Again, a ruler or a statesman is necessarily always placed in a 
position, of the inconveniences of which we personally may have 
some experience. He is a trustee acting in behalf of the nation, 
which may be regarded as a corporation: it has an enormous 
capital which he must preserve and increase. A man may be 
open-handed in the management of his own affairs, but niggardly 
as a trustee. He may be hopeful and trustful where he is 
personally concerned, but cautious and slow to move when the 
interests of others are at stake. For himself he may be for- 
bearing, but for his country he must exact the uttermost farthing. 
It is this which makes the application of moral principles still 
more difficult in international affairs. In personal matters we are 
helped by the moral atmosphere in which we live, and by the 
operation of moral judgments which are freely applied to us by 
those with whom we have to do. International morality has no 
such sanctions. A successful statesman is not troubled by the 
unfavourable opinion of his modes of action expressed by those 
whom he has vanquished. He is very much a law unto himself; 
he has little to help him to appreciate the future results of his 
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policy ; he is exposed to the temptation of thinking that success 
once achieved palliates all the methods taken to achieve it. The 
only direct consideration that can tend to check him in pursuing 
devious courses is, that deceit, when detected, begets distrust, 
But this need not trouble him much. In ordinary life we show 
our reprobation of a treacherous dealer by refusing to deal with 
him any more; but a nation has to be dealt with whether we 
like it or not. It is difficult for a statesman, however upright, 
not to deal with other countries according to the character which 
their diplomacy has shown in the past. Such a necessity, in the 
case of any one country, tends to lower the standard universally. 

I fear that I have drawn a sorrowful picture of the difficulties 
and dangers which beset the statesman’s path. Perhaps it is 
lucky that he does not see them all at once. Few people, I 
imagine, who became great men started on their career with the 
intention of becoming so. That intention generally accompanies 
the unsuccessful. The secret of real greatness seems to be a 
happy knack of doing things as they come in your way ; and they 
rarely present themselves in the form which careful preparation 
would enable you to deal with. 

I once knew a man whose aim was to become a great conver- 
sationalist. For this purpose he spent his time in devising repartees 
which he carefully entered in a note-book. His undergraduate 
friends—it is needless to say that he was an undergraduate— 
were never allowed to read the contents of the note-book, but 
they noticed that they never heard the repartees. Somehow the 
conversational opening never offered itself. The only preparation 
for future greatness which I have ever seen seriously made was 
the cultivation of a careful habit of preserving and arranging 
letters, so that they could immediately be referred to. This had 
the advantage that it was a habit of general utility, and had a 
certain commercial value in case greatness was not attained. 

I have been endeavouring to show that a preparation in the 
attainment of a firm hold upon moral principles, and a careful 
study of their application to large issues, is the most necessary 
and the most difficult element in a statesman’s equipment. I 
think that an enlightened public opinion may do much to enforce 
this truth. 

I have said that public morality differs from private morality, 
but that it is hard to determine in points of detail where the 
difference exactly lies. We may, however, judge about the general 
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tendency of the actions of a great man. We may decide whether, 
beside the objects which he attained, he heightened or lowered 
the general consciousness of right. I do not mean by this that 
we must judge his actions as a public man by reference to his 
private morality. No amount of testimony to good character can 
save a forger or a murderer from the penalty of his crime. We 
cannot in history extenuate deceit and fraud and treacherous 
bloodshed on grounds of general good intentions. We often 
praise a man too much for what we call his policy. The policy of 
a statesman is frequently the historian’s summary of the general 
results which survived out of the many things which he did or 
attempted—it is sometimes doubtful if this so-called policy was 
prominently present in the consciousness of him to whom it was 
attributed. 

I recently came across a remark—that any political reputation 
which survives for a hundred years survives because it is a peg 
on which historians hang their theories. This does not detract 
from a man’s real greatness ; for what higher position could he 
hope to fill than that of serving as a milestone in the great 
track of the world’s progress? If that position be secured, the 
direction of the way, and the points between which he marks 
the distance, may be left for perpetual readjustment. We may 
measure progress by different standards in material attainments ; 
but civilisation in its noblest form depends upon moral advance, 
and we look to a time when this will be more and more recog- 
nised. 

Just as law advances by reported cases as much as by new 
enactments, so will civilisation advance by our judgments of men 
of the past as much as by the achievements of men of the present 
or the future. Therefore I am of opinion that we should be care- 
ful in the selection of heroes for our admiration. We should 
recognise in their selection the full weight of moral considerations ; 
we should remember that if we palliate their misdeeds we are so 
far setting a bad example to their would-be successors. Great 
opportunities are always accompanied by great responsibilities. 
We do not by becoming more democratic make government more 
impersonal ; we only identify the whole body of the people more 
entirely with its methods and its aims. Men must always be led 
by men, and leaders should always be saddled with a full sense of 
the responsibility which attaches to leadership. There are great 
dangers attaching to the possession of power. Those who are 
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entrusted with it soon discover how far-reaching those dangers 
are. It is a real support to them to feel that they will be judged 
by a higher standard than that of their immediate success. We 
often learn more from the contemplation of a man’s failings than 
we do from the recognition of his merits. I do not think that we 
are acting ungenerously to great men of the past if we attempt to 
take into account not merely their definite achievements, but their 
influence on the conscience of their time. Great men and small 
alike need to be reminded that they should walk circumspectly. 

It is an excellent feature of the present day that we express 
our national spirit in commemoration of great men and of great 
events. Let us be careful in so doing to speak the truth and 
nothing but the truth. The proposed commemoration of King 
Alfred seems to me of singular interest as illustrating some of 
the principles which I have been striving to enforce. Alfred is a 
national heroon many grounds; not only is he surrounded with a 
halo of romance, but his character is free from stain. He is a 
type of the consolidation of the English kingdom—he is famous 
as a warrior, a statesman, and a legislator—but, more than all 
this, he was a man who united practical capacity with lofty 
aspirations for the moral well-being of his people. He set forth 
those aspirations by example, as well as by precept, and has left 
a name which may be fairly said to be unexampled in the record 
of rulers. It is true that he lived a long time ago, and that we 
do not possess his correspondence; but we know the impression 
which he produced upon his people, and there is no reason for 
thinking that his correspondence, if published, would contain any 
compromising revelations. We may all profit by contemplating 
the possibilities which such a career and such a character disclose. 

It is the human element which counts most in the long run ; 
it is the character of the man, not the nature of his achievements, 
which gives abiding value to his work. History, if properly 
studied, tends to show that after all the great man was the good 
man, and that those only deserve our reverence and our imitation 
who brought a good heart as wel as a strong head or an iron hand 
to the service ef mankind, 
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XXYV. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, The Hotel, Glenfearn, N.B., 
to Sir Richard Etchingham, 83 Hans Place, London. 


WownpeErs, Dickory, will never cease; we have actually survived 
the hardships of a journey from London to Edinburgh and on 
from Edinburgh to Glenfearn. Certainly we have left from 
Laura’s point of view most necessaries of life behind us, but as we 
have not left ourselves, that need not trouble you—who need 
Hans Place house-room. I really did think we should never get 
Laura off unless we dug her out with a spade. She seemed 
rooted to the ground as if she were a tree. It was, you know, 
that last visit from Sir Augustus that finally set her in motion. 
What arguments can he, of all people, have brought to bear to 
get her to the starting point? The matter is full of mystery ; 
however, while I can see the hills, range beyond range, still topped 
with snow, and breathe this delightful moor-scented air, I feel as 
if Sir Augustus and all his works weren’t worth the fraction of a 
moment’s thought. 

I am glad to escape, and waste time wondering why anyone 
lives in London who can live elsewhere. Do you remember in 
‘Fumifugium’ the story of the merchant who had ‘so strange 
an antipathy to the air of London’ that when he came to the 
Exchange he ‘ within an hour or two grew extremely indisposed,’ 
and was ‘forced to take horse and ride as for his life till once 
more he came into the fields?’ My mortal frame is not so 
sensitive to maleficent influence as was this gentleman’s, but I 
think my spirit’s antipathy to the air is unconquerable. John 
Evelyn had no patience with the presumptuous smoke which 
‘spreads a yellowness upon our choicest pictures and hangings,’ 
‘kills our bees and flowers,’ and ‘ sticks on the hands of our fair 
ladies and nicer dames.’ ‘Where is there such coughing under 
Heaven as in the London Churches?’ he asks, London, he says, 
killed Old Parr, and he likens the city to ‘the Suburbs of Hell.’ 

Glenfearn does not quite match my old recollections, There 
is more snow upon the hills and there is more water in the burns 
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than I remember, and where I used to see scarlet hips and haws 
wild white roses now are blowing. The thicket of rose-briers at 
the head of the loch is white with blossom, the whin on the brae 
glitters in cloth-of-gold, and, as is seemly in Scotland, there are 
bluebells everywhere. 

Crossing the border would not, I suppose, enable the Ethio- 
pian to change his skin nor the leopard his spots, and this side 
of Tweed Laura is Laura still. The poor ‘Camelry,’ as Harry 
christens Blake, has therefore been busily employed running to 
and fro on telegraph business to the post-office—a queer dim 
little room in a road-side cottage overshadowed by fir trees, its 
whitewashed walls garlanded with 7ropwolum Speciosum. Things 
telegraphed for include green glazed calico and a green lamp- 
shade to exclude the light of day and night, a square of 
macintosh, ‘as her ladyship thinks now, M’m, that the damp 
will rise when she sits out,’ a tray on which to bring breakfast 
upstairs, and that will not crush beneath its weight the Breakfaster 
in bed, Blank’s beef-essence, Maybury and Stewart’s peptonized 
cocoa and milk, meat lozenges, a filter, &c., &e. Our stepmother 
has already changed her room three times. In the first room 
the noise kept her awake late, in the second the light awoke her 
early, in the third a most pestiferous (and, I fancy, imaginary) 
odour prevented the closing of her eyes all night. Blake was 
caught red-handed by Mrs. McPhail pouring Condy’s fluid into 
a gully outside this last-mentioned room. Had Laura ordered 
the breakfast to be thrown down the gully Mrs. McPhail’s feel- 
ings would have suffered less. We ran indeed, thanks to Laura’s 
passion for disinfectants, a narrow risk of being turned out of 
‘The Hotel, Glenfearn,’ bag and baggage. ‘That woman’s fou 
o’ fikes, I canna be fashed wi’ her. The drains was a’ richt afore 
she cam—naething short o’ Scone Palace and a French shaif 
wadd plase her,’ was what Mrs. McPhail did not mean me to 
hear. However, I had not a father in the diplomatic service 
and a brother in the political department for nothing, and, though 
our tenure is precarious, here we remain. 

Laura, too, is slightly better content. The hotel omnibus 
yesterday brought a woman of London aspect accompanied by 
many substantial-looking trunks and an unsubstantial-looking 
maid tottering under the weight of a big dressing-case and a 
bigger dressing-bag. When Laura found the new-comer’s name 
to be Mrs, Le Marchant and her address Lowndes Street, dejec- 
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tion gave way tointerest. Later in the day I was thankful to see 
her venture so far as to seat herself beside Mrs. Le Marchant 
ona bench in the dank and diminutive garden of the inn—a 
garden where a paling, a privet-hedge, and a dilapidated water- 
butt conceal every vestige of the view, which is wide and magni- 
ficent. The Birds of a Feather fell almost immediately into con- 
versation, and talked on and on with decreasing suspicion and in- 
creasing civility till nearly dinner-time. ‘She seems to know a 
good many people that we do,’ Laura told me afterwards, witl. far 
more approbation in her tone than I had heard since we left home ; 
and her ‘leddyship’ and her ‘leddyship’s’ latest find have now 
gone to drive together in Mr. McPhail’s largest landau; and on 
and on they will drive, the eternal hills around them, too con- 
versationally occupied in the quest of mutual acquaintances to see 
anything but each other’s veils. 

If you think it would not be indiscreet, you might let Harry 
know that la dame de ses pensées is auspiciously sad. Her 
Oxbridge adventures have done my dear Harry’s cause good. Jem 
is right about Mr. Biggleswade and right about Mrs. Gains- 
worthy too, She is fatuously unconscious of the obvious—of 
the obvious which was not the obvious in her youth—as advanc- 
ing years and increasing bulk make many a worthy woman. 
There are exceptions of course, but age does dull women more 
than it dulls men. The dullards of your sex at least retain some 
shred of interest in their past, but those of mine seem to become 
the next thing to comatose. What a good fellow is that man of 
many jests but few spoken words, Jem! He seems to have played 
the friend in need to Cynthia once or twice, particularly once 
when Mrs. Gainsworthy sent her home from some house where 
they were dining under Mr. Biggleswade’s sole escort, and Jem, 
for all his shyness and avowed dislike of women’s company, 
voluntarily went too. Cynthia’s instincts are true enough, and I 
doubt that she will be as easy to move in the marriage-way as, 
with less evidence at my disposal, I judged. And for this I 
thank Heaven. 

In Edinburgh I paid a visit to one of the old bookshops. I 
bought myself a copy of Hobbes’ ‘Leviathan.’ Tell me if you 
are an admirer of Hobbes, but don’t tell me I can get ‘ Leviathan ’ 
in ‘Morley’s Universal Library.’ I see their value, but I detest 
wonderful-at-the-money reprints, and would as soon read Hobbes 
in such guise as see him himself portrayed in deer-stalker and 
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shooting-jacket. Then, to add to your song-books, I bought a 
little second-hand but not old book of Canadian songs, taken 
down from the boatmen. I can’t suppose they will satisfy your 
fastidious taste, but approach my gift in a complacent attitude 
please, at all events. The first in the book, ‘A la claire 
Fontaine, seems to me pretty— 


*A la claire fontaine 
M’en allant promener, 
J’ai trouvé l'eau si belle 
Que je m’y suis baigné. 
I’ya longtemps que je t'aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai. 


‘Sur la plus haute branche 
Le rossignol chantait, 
Chante, rossignol, chante, 
Toi qui as le cceur gai. 
Chante, rossignol, chante, 
Toi qui as le cceur gai: 
Tu as le ceur 2 rire, 

Moi je l’ai-t-d pleurer. 


6 J’ai perdu ma maitresse 
Sans pouvoir la trouver, 
Pour un bouquet de roses 
Que je lui refusai. 
I’ya longtemps que je t’aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai.’ 


And the tune of ‘ A la claire Fontaine’ is attractive. 

Still further did the Edinburgh bookseller tempt me, and I 
bought a collection of old Scotch songs. In England the song- 
makers are in want of a ‘little language,’ and the Scotch have 
the better of the southerners there. The English are not quite 
happy in diminutives, and to talk affectionate nonsense it is well 
to have another tongue. 

As to what you said once about the decorating of English 
verse with proper names, do you like Drayton’s ‘ Poly-Olbion ?’ 
Look into ‘Poly-Olbion’ when you return to Tolcarne. You 
will find it beside the Crashaw in the library. Drayton gives 
delightful descriptions of birds and of fishes, to say nothing of 
the descriptions of ‘tracts, rivers, mountains, forests, and other 
parts of this renowned isle of Great Britain.’ 

And tell me this, too. Do you agree that for melody pure 
and simple there is no English poet that excels Crashaw when 
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Crashaw is at his best? Do you remember the lines entitled 
‘ Love’s Horoscope,’ and also the ‘ Hymn of the Nativity ?’ 
‘Proud World (said 1) cease your contest, 
And let the mighty Babe alone, 
The phoenix builds the phoenix’ nest, 
Love’s architecture is his own; 
The Babe whose birth embraves this morn 
Made His own bed ere He was born.’ 


The St. Teresa lines, too, which Coleridge says were in his mind 
when writing the second part of ‘Christabel,’ have magic in 
their cadence. And when you are about it tell me your opinion 
of Henry Vaughan. 

From Henry Vaughan and Crashaw, the mystics, my thoughts 
turn to Alice Newton. Beg Margaret to goand see her, or rather 
go yourself. I think somehow she might get on better with you 
than with Margaret. Margaret is both too old and too young, and 
therefore too literal, for the dovetailing of her sentiments with 
Alice’s. Alice was never matter-of-fact, and her troubles have 
accentuated her taste for parable and metaphor, l’excés dw mal- 
heur Vavait fait en quelque sorte visionnaire. That is what 
Vexces du malheur is apt to do if it has any thread of mysticism 
to work upon. The Temple of Mysticism and the Cave of Adul- 
lam I always fancy in the same street. 

Last night’s post brought me an ecstatic letter from Minnie. 
‘We are most sanguine. Everyone is as cordial as possible, and 
it has been quite a triumphal progress for Charles, Mr. Baxster’ 
(the Tory candidate and Lady Leyton’s nephew) ‘is ridiculously 
blind to the needs of the times and to the fact that country 
electors are not fossils. The poor man seems to tread, too, on 
everyone’s toes. Iam really sorry for him, and his agent is most 
unpopular—a regular bear.’ . . . ‘I have been doing a lot myself, 
and am nearly dead ; but I don’t grudge it a bit. Women can do 
so much—though I must say I think the Primrose League tactics 
perfectly shameful.’ Charles, she says, is hourly receiving 
most flattering telegrams from the leading lights of the Radical 
party. ‘It does not do, of course, to be too sure, but I have not 
the slightest doubt myself that the majority will be enormous. 
The poor people are so touchingly glad of sympathy.’ Minnie 
winds up by saying that Mrs. Potters is very kind and not hall 
as vulgar as she looks, Then in came a letter from Mrs, Vivian, 
asking me if I see my way to going with her to Marienbad next 
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month. ‘Blanche goes to Norway on her own account, and I want 
someone to walk about with John. Come if you can, and I won’t 
trouble to look out foranyoneelse. It would do Lady Etchingham 
a world of good to run her own errands and shift for herself,’ 
And this is her view of the Dampshire election case: ‘It’s a 
comfort to reflect that Minnie’s time for making herself ludicrous 
is drawing to a close, and if that horrible Mrs. Potters imagines 
that by helping my daughter to do what I abhor she is getting 
herself asked to my ball she will be woefully disappointed... . 
The Leytons, fortunately, are far too sensible and kindhearted to 
hold Minne’s follies for more than they are worth; still, &e., &.’ 
She goes on to ask if I have heard ‘ that after all Charles’s tirade 
against the muzzling order and the gross injustice of muzzling 
sheep dogs and letting hounds go free, that spiteful little Trixy 
of Minnie’s bit the baby of the pet Socialist ploughman and the 
one “ mother” that Minnie had really reason to suppose she had 
torn from the Primrose League. The “ mother” sent to Lady 
Leyton—as everyone always does when in need—and Lady 
Leyton sent a groom in pursuit of the doctor, and the village is 
going solid, I hear, for George Baxster.’ (Charles will now 
sympathise with Jem’s canine curse.) ‘The child was not really 
hurt, but that was not thanks to Trixy or Minnie. I have told 
her repeatedly he is not to be trusted. The horrid little wretch 
always growls at Azore, and if the dog were not a saint he would 
have killed him ages ago. Come to Marienbad, do, and take John 
off my hands,’ 

In one respect I sincerely commiserate my married friends. 
Half of them seem to labour under the burden of fruitless 
Sisyphus-like endeavours to provide their husbands with congenial 
companionship. The braiding of St. Catherine’s tresses must be 
a far less fatiguing task in the long run. ‘Do, my dear, go and 
see Mrs, ——, it would really be a charity.’ ‘ Why can’t you call 
upon ? Iam sure she would be delighted to see you, and it 
would give Rover a walk: I can’t send Elise out with him to-day, 
as she must finish my gown.’ Mr. Vivian (with Azore, who 
requires regular exercise) calls upon us about every fifth Sunday, 
his whole demeanour telling that he has been driven to the door 
on the point of the sword by his wife. ‘Ralph hasn’t a friend 
in the world,’ ‘ Phil belongs to three clubs and goes to none,’ is 
what I constantly hear. 

Here is the Camelry wandering into the room in search of 
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another telegraph form. ‘ Her ladyship, M’m, says as I’m to tele- 

raph for the mincing machine. Her indigestion is getting that 
dreadful for the toughness of the meat, and she is coming in.’ 
(And through a gap in the privet-hedge I see, sure enough, the 
ferules of Laura’s and Mrs, Le Marchant’s ornate chiffon parasols 
approaching the house.) And here, too, is Cynthia saying, and 
saying truly, that the hour has struck for which we ordered the 
boat. Good-bye. 


‘T’ya longtemps que je t’aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai.’ 
ELIZABETH. 


P.S.—Out of this abundance I should like to send Margaret 
flowers, but the wild roses and bluebells—wise as well as lovely 
things—would not travel. 


11 pM. Thursday (my letter did not go to-day after all.) I 
have opened the window. Listen, do you hear the splash and 
swirl of the water? Near the stepping-stones there is a birch- 
tree—not a willow—‘ grows aslant the brook,’ and over the 
lower branches the river when in flood sweeps. Do you see the 
stars? The loch looks like quicksilver while touched by the 
moonbeams. I would like to go out of doors. How pleasant it 
will be to be disembodied and to run no risk of hearing, ‘ What 
in the world are you doing out at this hour? Aren’t you afraid 
of the damp? You always say your throat ? I should like 
to be a ghost. Where should I go,I wonder? To see you? No, 
not first. I should go to look for someone who has not been 
mortal for seven long, long years, and with whom last I stood face 
to face not very far from here . . . I have been reading Emily 
Bronté’s ‘ Remembrance’ to-night, and my fortitude rather goes 
to pieces after the reading of it. The light of many of the stars 
that we see is their light years ago, is it not, and that has taken 
time to reach us? Is the light that I see in the sky to-night the 
light of that evening when we (I don’t mean, dear, you and 1) 
said good-bye, good-bye till to-morrow as we thought? Richard, 
-—— ... Promise to befriend me always and be amiable when 
you write. (A knock at the door. ‘ Please, M’m, her ladyship 
can’t sleep nohow. ‘This room’s worse than any. The bed——’) 
Good-night, Dickory. 
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XXVI. 


From Sir Richard Etchingham, 83 Hans Place, S.W., to Miss 
Elizabeth Etchingham, Glenfearn, N.B. 


My pear ELIzABETH,—Margaret joined me here yesterday. 
She sends you her best love, and her regrets that she could not 
see you this time. ‘ But,’ she adds, ‘the Protector of the Poor 
knows very well that I should not really have seen Aunt Elizabeth 
even if there had been room for me, what with the packing going 
on and other people coming in and out and never letting me 
alone.’ The other people mean one person, I need not tell you. 
Margaret could never abide Laura. Well, I suppose the time will 
come when we may really be together for a while at least. 
Meanwhile I console myself with the company of your books, and 
am beginning to make (or renew after years) pleasant acquaintances 
among your old friends in brown calf. Margaret has, of course, 
a fair shelf-knowledge of them already, and she seems to know 
something of the insides of a good many of them too. We find a 
curious pleasure in being alone in the middle of the London 
season ; I say ‘ we,’ because Margaret does not seem at all anxious 
to plunge into general society. We shall see our own particular 
friends, and I shall look up old official superiors and colleagues— 
in some cases for duty, in others for pleasure; otherwise we 
expect to be pretty domestic, and look forward to Arthur coming 
up for the Harrow match as our greatest dissipation. Margaret 
pleads for some concerts, and, though I have not her musical 
education or enthusiasm, I shall be well pleased to hear a good 
European orchestra. During my years of service I have at any 
rate endured a sufficient infinity of variations on Tiéza ba tdza to 
feel that I deserve it. 

Charles has been here once: he rushes off to Clayshott 
whenever he can steal half a day. He is running his head 
against a brick wall so faras I can see; but it will give him a 
certain claim on his party for services rendered, which may be 
useful to him in his profession sooner or later. You will know 
more about the details than I do, as I have in self-defence kept 
myself ignorant of even the day of the election. If I have tried 
once to explain to Minnie that the only thing I can do, not at all 
sharing my brother’s opinions, is to be strictly neutral, I have 
tried a dozen times; while Harry has been working hard to make 
me see that it is my duty as head of the family to make a solemn 
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public protest against Charles’s lamentable defection from sound 
principles. The worst trial was when Minnie came here with an 
earnest Radical lady who must have’bored Minnie nearly as much 
as she did us; that was some comfort. Margaret put on the air 
ofavery simple country girl, and chaffed Minnie by asking innocent 
questions which the good lady took quite seriously. Finally, she 
said with extreme gravity that we found the affairs of Much 
Buckland so interesting and difficult that we could really spare 
no time for general English politics. As Minnie’s friend could 
not deny the importance of local self-government, she rather lost 
her bearings, and tried to make a diversion by attacking me on 
the Indian National Congress. Now it was a little too much to 
be lectured on the government of India by a woman wholly 
ignorant of the subject whom I had never seen before. ‘Do you 
know,’ said I, ‘ what are the really capable classes in India? Can 
you guess what the sort of Hindus and Mahometans I have lived 
among for the last dozen years would do with your National 
Congress if we let them?’ ‘No, indeed.’ ‘Take the fluent 
English speech-making, English article-writing Babus—the oil- 
fed sons of the quill, as Lyall’s old Pindari calls their kind—every 
man a couple, one in each hand, and chuck them.into the Indian 
Ocean.’ Margaret intervened with an offer of more tea, which 
was declined. We don’t think Minnie will bring that well- 
meaning lady here again. 

Here comes a letter from Jem which puts Margaret in the 
seventh heaven. It appears that he and Shipley, months ago, 
got up a little party to goto the ‘ Ring des Nibelungen ’ at Covent 
Garden, Mrs, Newton and one or two others besides themselves ; 
I suspect it was in part a little conspiracy to take Mrs, Newton 
out of herself and her troubles if possible, for I know that Jem is 
an excellent fellow, and I don’t know that he is a devoted Wag- 
nerian, though his tastes are pretty catholic. However, it now 
turns out that Jem is wanted at Oxbridge to replace an examiner 
who has broken down; he cannot well refuse the work, and it will 
keep him there all through July. So he writes to me to offer his 
place to Margaret—not as a gift, so you need not begin to spin a 
romance; besides, he is sensible enough to know that we should 
not accept it in that way. You remember the elaborate plan we 
made last year for a meeting at Bayreuth, you two from the West 
and I from the East, by way of Brindisi or Trieste, and how dis- 
appointed Margaret was when it failed, like many other neatly con- 
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trived plans, chiefly for the commonplace reason that it turned out I 
could not get started for home anything like soon enough. There 
is no need to tell you how pleased the child is now. She says it 
is a pity I can’t go too; like most young people who are fond of 
their parents, she would like to educate me to all her tastes, and 
thinks it would be quite easy to do it. I tell her it is no matter, 
and that if she could take me she would only find me too old to 
learn. It is true I have charming recollections of Wagner’s 
earlier operas heard long ago in Germany, before the British 
public knew anything about them, much less cared. But ad- 
vanced Wagnerians, I understand, put these away as childish 
things. Stephen Leagrave talks in that way, not that I believe— 
or Margaret either—he really cares for music of any school. 
Never mind; he did not hear ‘ Lohengrin’ at the old Dresden 
Theatre before it was burnt down. Such memories make one feel 
hugely old, but they are good all the same. 

Leagrave, by the way, seems anxious to improve Margaret’s 
knowledge of literature on his own correct and critical lines. No 
romance about that either, if you please; it is pure intellectual 
benevolence for the good of his neighbour’s mind, with a little 
touch of vanity and the natural hope that the young may be 
more teachable than the old. Not that it would be buman 
nature for a preacher of «esthetic or any other principles to prefer 
his converts ugly—even when one has, like Stephen, about as little 
human nature as it is possible to go through the world with. Just 
now he is still dosing us with Maeterlinck. We took our revenge 
last night by concocting a Maeterlinckian scene—not to be shown 
to Stephen, I need not say, for he would be most solemnly and 
seriously aggrieved, and might feel bound to renounce our acquaint- 
ance. SoIsend it you—like various other things—to be out of 
harm’s way. 

I have to go to the Society of Arts to-morrow to support poor 
dear old Gritson. He has a theory of Indian currency which 
nobody can understand. You see that even in retirement one 
may still have to sacrifice oneself for the good of the service. 
When I come back from that function, if not before, I hope to be 
consoled by a letter from you telling me what sort of establish- 
ment you have made at Glenfearn—unless Laura has taken a fancy 
to stop at some other health resort by the way. 

Your loving brother, 
Dickory, 
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Here follows the scene in question. 


LE RoI LYSAOR (¢trés-vieux, immobile dans son fauteuil), 
LE DUC YPNOCRATE. 

LA PRINCESSE DILBARINE, 

LE PRINCE HUGLIMUGH (enfant). 

LA DAME ELIANE, gouvernante du prince. 


LysAor: Je ne digére pas bien. Je sens que queique chose va certainement se 
casser. 

ELIANE: Le roi croit bien que quelque chose va se casser. 

HvGLIMUGH : Je ne comprends pas le sens de ces paroles. Les grands-péres 
disent toujours des choses qui n’ont pas de sens, Moi, je casse les choses 
quand il m’en prend envie. 

YrpNocRATE: O mon néant supréme! n’es-tu pas bien heureuse ? 

DILBARINE: Nous sommes bien heureux, effectivement. 

YPNOCRATE: Mon dme voit pourtant que tu es inquitte. Dis-moi pourquoi tout 
de suite, cela fera un peu moins de lenteurs a I’auditoire. 

DILBARINE: Je m’inquiéte 4 cause de la grand’mére qui est somnambule. 

YPNOCRATE: D’abord nous le sommes tous. Puis tu l’as enfermée a clef dans 
sa chambre. 

DILBARINE: Elle en aura trouvé pour sfir l'autre clef. 

YPNOCRATE: Comment sais-tu qu'il y en ait une autre? 

DILBARINE: Parce que I’auteur en a besoin, 6 mon abime trés-précieux. 

YPNOCRATE: Prends garde de dire ces choses-li, nous ne sommes pas seuls. 

DILBARINE: Si fait, c’est 4 peu prés la méme chose. 

YPNOCRATE: Comment trouves-tu que c’est la méme chose? Le petit prince 
est tout oreilles. 

DILBARINE: Comme tu manques de foi, mon obscurité chérie! Pourquoi 
causons-nous amour dans la langue symbolique du maitre, sinon pour que 
ni les personnages, ni le souffleur, ni le public n’y comprennent rien ? 

YPNOCRATE: Et l'auteur ? 

DILBARINE: Lui moins que personne. 

YPNOCRATE: L’auteur n’y comprendrait rien? 

DILBARINE: Quand je te dis que non! Cherche la raison toi-méme. 

YPNOCRATE: Je cherche donc . . . oui, j’y suis. C’est qu'il fait du symbolisme. 
Or ce n’est plus le symbolisme du moment ot quelqu’un commence a y 
comprendre quelque chose que ce soit. 

DILBARINE: Parfait. Rentrons dans notre jeu. Nous disons donc que je m’in- 
quiéte de ce que peut faire la grand’mére. 

HUGLIMUGH (4 la fenétre): Ah! ah! je vois quelque chose. 

ELIANE: Le prince dit qu’il voit quelque chose. 

LysAor: Une chose qui va se casser, j’en suis sir. 

HvuGLimuGH: Ah! ah! que c'est dréle! Voild la grand’mére qui grimpe sur le 
pigeonnier. 

ELIANE: La grand’mére est sur le pigeonnier. 

DILBARINE: C'est bien cela, la grand’mére s’est évadée pour grimper sur le 
pigeonnier. 

HUGLIMUGH: Elle en est au faite! Ah! ah! ah! c'est bien dréle ., . elle va 
sauter ... elle saute . . . elle tombe. 

ELIANE: II dit qu'elle tombe! 

YPNOCRATE: On dit qu’elle tombe ! 

DILBARINE: Evidemment, il faut qu’elle tombe, 
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HUGLIMUGH: Elle s’est cassé le cou... hou, hou... je n’aime pas-a voir Ics 
gens qui se cassent le cou. 

ELTANE: La grand’mére s’est cassé le cou! 

JIYPNOCRATE: Elle s’est cassé le cou ! 

DILBARINE: Elle s’est bien cassé le cou ! 

HuGLimuGH: Hou, hou, hou... j'ai bien peur... c'est trop vilain ... je 
veux qu’on fasse défense de se casser le cou. 

LysAor: Je disais bien que quelqu’un allait casser quelque chose. Je ne digére 
pas bien. 


XXVII. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, The Iotel, Glenfearn, N.B., 
to Sir Richard Etchingham, 83 Hans Place. 


My Dear ToLcarne,—(One must do in Scotland as Scotland 

does.) Our letters crossed— 

‘When letters cross 

A double loss.’ 
I meant to write the very day I heard from you, my pen set 
in motion by the impetus of what I read, but impediments that 
Laura would speak of as ‘ other claims’ intervened, and then the 
semi-stupefaction that a very big dose of the open air produces 
laid the spirit of scribbling to rest ; and here we are at Sunday 
and no letter has gone. I should certainly answer ia the nega- 
tive Renan’s question, ‘ Peut-on travailler en province?’ In 
London, notwithstanding countless interruptions, I do as much in 
a day as here I do in a week. 

Your Maeterlinck has converted me to Maeterlinck. I find 
it the missing link between Maeterlinck and life, and it has led 
me to a little discovery: Maeterlinck is not a symbolist but a 
satirist, and your satire satirises not only Maeterlinck but life. 
Read Maeterlinck as a satirist and see how finely he hits off the 
blunders, the blindness, the selfishness of human nature that 
pursues its own ends and clings to its own aims through thick 
and thin, light and darkness, virtue and sin. I find, too, a like- 
ness between Maeterlinck and the book of Job. Maeterlinck’s 
characters play the part of Job’s comforters one to another adroitly. 
‘Your soul was never so beautiful as since I have broken your 
heart.’ ‘I am glad that my soul is so beautiful since you have 
broken my heart.’ In irony and humour surely Maeterlinck 
touches high water-mark? But if to read Maeterlinck as 
humorist and satirist contrasts too violently with your former 
attitude, read this pseudo-Maeterlinck as a satire on life not 
Maeterlinck, and see how well my theory works, 
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There is always a someone who announces ‘Je ne digere pas 
bien,’ when his wife or someone comes to grief. There is always 
a wiseacre, after the event, to declare ‘Je disais bien que quel- 
qwun allait casser quelque chose,’ be the ‘ quelque chose’ what it 
may, from a tea-cup toa bank. There is always an infant, young 
in intellect, if not in years, who finds the first act of a tragedy 
‘bien dréle, and wishes that the last act of a tragedy had been 
forbidden ; and there is always another key to unlock the door 
that leads to destruction if Fate, the author, has need of it. As 
to repetition, the old ‘ Oxford Spectator,’ whose wit I only made 
acquaintance with lately, may say that ‘the repeated assertion 
of an insignificant fact tends to weaken and finally to destroy 
the mind :’ but Idon’t know. Nature has vast recuperative power, 
and the repeated assertion of an insignificant and significant 
fact is going on all round, and has doubtless gone on since time 
began. Eve, probably never to the day of her death, fell into low 
spirits but that she asked Adam if the affair of the apple had not 
been very unfortunate, and Adam assuredly answered a thousand 
times, ‘ Yes, Eve, it was very unfortunate.’ 

By all means draw Alice Newton back into the world if you 
can. She probably feels more at ease and also less down-hearted 
with comparative strangers than with people who have looked 
into the four corners of her existence. In certain frames of mind 
it is a relief to be with the folk who know nothing and care 
less about one’s worries. Not that Alice would find this indiffer- 
ence in you, but still you are not knit into her past, and your 
vole in regard to her is not that of memorandum. You must 
make haste and get her out of her fastness and out of herself 
before Colonel Newton returns. Once he is at home again, an 
intangible something will come down and separate her from reali- 
ties, Is it wicked to wish that Colonel Newton might be removed 
to another sphere? Yet Iam sorry for him, for I believe he has 
still, in his unpleasant way, far more affection for her than she 
ever had for him, and the one who cares least, when it comes to 
extremities, has really the best of it. And then the poor man 
gets no pity. His affections may be blighted, but as he grows 


more hectoring, as well as fatter and redder, day by day, he does’ 


not win a scrap of sympathy. So, though he is what Harry calls 
an ill-conditioned brute (he is hated in the service, Harry says), I 
think the ill-conditioned brute has had his bad moments, poor 
wretch, 
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Is Margaret to be painted? And if so, by whom? Every- 
body has been painted already, I am inclined to say, and so why 
not let well alone? Everybody has been painted that is, but 
the painting is not always, or often, in the possession of the 
original, or the original’s family. If it were so your portrait by 
Titian would not be in the gallery at Florence, but in the cedar- 
room at Tolcarne. Margaret’s counterfeit presentment hangs in 
the Louvre. After Leonardo, who need trouble to paint her? 
Mrs, Vivian’s picture is labelled Mrs. Henslowe, and accredited to 
Cornelius Jansen, and I used to wish for no better likeness of 
Alice Newton than Sir Joshua’s Nelly O’Brien. But she has gone 
away from her former portrait and might sit for her own ghost. 
Sant has set the full face of our worthy Laura upon canvas, as I 
have already said, and for her profile what do you think of the 
portrait of Simonetta Vespucci at Florence, of which the guide 
books rightly say, ‘c'est une wurre qui na pas un grand 
charme.’ 

Monday.—‘ Tha na nedil a’ dol an truimead, which translated 
from the Gaelic into the vulgar tongue means the clouds are be- 
coming heavier. Which translated from the vulgar tongue into 
Etchinghamese means that Laura has put on her bonnet. 
Which idiom is closely related to the phrase of the Mont Blanc 
guides, ‘ Jl met son bonnet,’ when they see the little cloud on the 
mountain-top, the little cloud that foretells a storm. 

Yes, Laura certainly has put on her metaphorical bonnet. 
She has had it out of the bandbox since the day of our arrival, and 
she clapped it on for good and all, I fear, yesterday during dinner, 
when the waiter from Aber-r-r-r-r-deen entangled the cruet- 
stand in her hair, and a fellow-lodger of doubtless blameless 
character, but perhaps unpolished manners, whose conversational 
overtures she had sternly rebuffed, joined with the waiter in his 
efforts to free that ram—the cruet-stand—from that thicket— 
Laura’s tresses—‘ Let me redd it for y’re Leddyship. He’s just 
ravelin’t mair.’ Poor Laura, it was indeed a sight to see her 
while the hands of the waiter from Aber-r-r-r-r-deen and Mr. 
Dugald McTavish, from Dundee, met in her nut-brown locks. 
The waiter, in his philanthropic anxiety to relieve Laura of the 
undesirable cruet, held the sauce-boat at an angle at which, 
unless the laws of gravity had been altered to save a gown, the 
melted butter could do nothing but form a cascade down Mrs. 
Le Marchant’s neat silken back, ‘Damisht ye, Doe ye think a 
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get butter for naething ?’ was Mr. McPhail’s sotto-voce ejaculation 
from where he stood by the sideboard; and no one was pleased 
but two rude bicycling boys, whose laughter was loud and long. 

I wish you would write upona postcard, ‘I trust Glenfearn is 
not too bracing for Laura,’ and I would let it lie about in notice- 
able places. Without some such wile the unfortunate Camelry and 
myself will soon be in the thick of the transport business again, 
for Laura’s present grievance is that this air is enervating. 

Why is it my lot in life to be for ever thrown with persons 


whose need of bracing is insatiable? I, to whom no summer © 


heat but that of a city proves enervating, no climate relaxing, 
find the thread of existence inextricably tangled with that of folk 
to whom, did one take them at their word, the proximity of icebergs 
is comforting, and who fail to distinguish between the summer 
temperature of the Highlands and that of the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta. In Laura we have a perfect specimen of the ever-enervated 
type. She is parched when the sun shines. The sense of suffo- 
cation is hers continually. Her fate is it to feel ‘oppressed by 
the terrible heat,’ ‘overpowered by the sultriness,’ ‘unnerved by 
the airlessness,’ ‘unable to creep even as far as the post-office,’ 
She broils, she is in a vapour-bath, she burns, she pants, she 
likens Glenfearn to a furnace, she finds the weather stifling, ‘so 
airless that a thunderstorm must be imminent,’ ‘absolutely 
torrid,’ ‘ perfectly tropical’—in fact, Cynthia and I pass a con- 
siderable portion of our time wondering why calcined or liquefied 
remains are not all that is left to the world of her. It really is 
amazing, when you come to think of it, that unsinged and un- 
scalded she passed through the kilns and caldrons that await the 
unwary between King’s Cross and Princes Street. 

The climate of the West Highlands cannot, I allow, be 
characterised as bracing, but itis balmy, which I think better, and 
I feel disposed to beg the people with whom we come in contact 
not to speak in Laura’s hearing disparagingly of the place from 
the atmospheric standpoint. ‘Tell her that she will be braced, if 
only she will have patience,’ is your sister’s latest form of prayer, 
and most amiably it has been acceded to. Mr. Dugald McTavish, 
when a new-comer at the hotel, however, gave me a scare. 
Overhearing from the other side of the dinner-table Laura 
complain of enervation, he exclaimed emphatically ‘ Braemar’s the 
place for ye, Mum, if ye want to be set up.’ I seized the first 
occasion that offered to hint that the family generally did not want 
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to be ‘set up;’ that ‘setting up’ would kill Cynthia and me 
probably, and later he very cannily informed Laura that ‘there’s 
sic a throng o’ folk at Braemar that ye leddyship micht na get bed 
or meat.’ Picture Laura to yourself ‘na getting bed or meat.’ I 
have heard no more of a move to Braemar. 

(On one point I have quite made up my mind. Before I travel 
with you I will have it in writing that your idea of a ‘ thorough 
change’ is not a sojourn in a refrigerator, and that in your 
vocabulary bracing air is not synonymous with the air of Paradise.) 

To our landlord’s delight, the inn garden, ‘a fine place for sit- 
ting in the Sabbath,’ still remains Laura’s and Mrs, Le Marchant’s 
favourite retreat. Their extreme civility to one another is a 
matter of astonishment to me. They yesterday talked for an 
hour of ‘The Christian’ and ‘Helbeck of Bannisdale,’ and so 
excessive was their politeness and so guarded the expression of 
their opinions that to the end it was never brought home to 
them that they were not discussing the self-same book. 


Cynthia is melancholy, truly, but it is the pretty ‘ white me- 
lancholy’ from which she suffers, not the ugly black kind. It 
turns her to the reading of Shakespeare, and to sitting upon the 
floor with her head against my knee when she ought to be going 
to bed. She recognised, even sooner than I did, the handwriting 
of a letter, from Harry to me, that we found laid upon the 
‘parlour’ table when we came in from a long drive this after- 
noon. 

So far Laura seems unable to get Sir Augustus out of her head. 
She tells me now that Mrs. Le Marchant, who she finds knows him, 
says his mother was of ‘ very good family,’ and that, on the distaff 
side of the house, he has Plantagenet and Stuart blood in his 
veins, Cynthia has learnt this from her, also, apparently. Re- 
member that we did not solve the problem of the family’s future, 
though we did talk for about six hours daily while you were in Hans 
Place. Laura looks mysterious and Cynthia tearful when I speak 
of their setting up house together. I can’t make out what Laura 
wants, or with whom she would ordain to live. Things may 
settle themselves, she says. To her huffs and misunderstandings 
are not as intolerable as they are to me. I think, if for any 
reason best known to themselves people can’t live in peace and 
amity together, they had best live apart, but this opinion is by 
no means universally held. Yet in various ways Laura is not 
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unamiable. If she married my father for the place—the ‘ situa- 
tion’—she nursed him with the greatest possible assiduity, and 
she is really good-natured, quite lavish in fact to Cynthia in the 
matters of frocks and fairings. Cynthia’s drawing-room attire 
was ordered with a magnificent disregard of the bill, and did 
I develop consumption or crétinisme she would do her duty 
to the bitter end. But while Iam neither bodily nor mentally 
afflicted to any unusual extent we shall never hit it off. We 
don’t agree about one of the trivialities that go to make existence. 
In the matter of domestic economy, for instance, she fears big 
economies, and small economies fret me. To be carriageless I 
find a bearable privation, but to hear the cook’s aptitude for con- 
suming lard incessantly lamented is to mea bore. Laura could 
not metaphorically hold faster to the brougham were she a limpet 
and the carriage a rock, and she enjoys the lard lamenting—‘ the 
waking of the lard, as Harry, who once overheard her wails, 
termed the proceeding. Then our tastes are every bit as incalcu- 
lable to her as are hers to us. I told you, did not I, that without 
malice prepense, with the air rather of a person conferring a 
favour, she suggested not long ago that we should have a permanent 
‘Day,’ and deface our paste-board with ‘ At home, Tuesdays, 3-7 ;’ 
and I had accused myself of an indecent display of dislike for what 
Harry calls the violation of territory and bore raids to which we 
are subjected. (We have no ‘close time,’ he says.) Laura with 
benignant smile proposing the abhorred ‘ Day’ as a peace-offering 
reminds me for incongruity of the London young lady of eighteenth- 
century fame, who collected all the chicken bones upon her plate 
as a delicacy for her brother’s horse. 


I wish you could see the Glenfearn wild-flower and fern show. 
Great splendid foxgloves rise up from dim green shelters, and 
Pan does some of his most attractive meadow-gardening with 


pansies— 
‘The little western flower, 


Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wounds, 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness ’ 


should be the little northern flower. In free blossoming and 
in intensity of colour the pansies of these northern meadows beat 
their cousins of the west hollow. 

To-morrow’s ‘Scotsman’ will give Charles’s fate, I suppose. 
‘My ladies want the “Scotchman,”’ is the form in which Blake 
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persists in asking for the paper. ‘Is the war any better?’ she 
inquired, when I was last reading the war news. Good Heavens! 
What adin! Really Mr. McPhail should be broken of beating 
his dinner gong with a violence that might be deemed excessive 
had he resolved to awaken the dead. But to him it is a ‘ grand 
sound.’ ‘If it’s owre muckle for ye, put tow in yer lugs,’ he said 
to a nervous old gentleman suffering from insomnia, who expos- 
tulated the other day. Lugs=ears. 
Lover of strange tongues, shall I sign myself in the Gaelic ? 
_ EAvASAID. 


XXVIII. 


From Sir Richard Etchingham, Hans Place, to Miss Elizabeth 
Etchingham, Glenfearn, N.B. 


My DEaR ELIzaBeETH (or whatever you make of it in the Gaelic),— 
Verily it must have been a spectacle worthy of kings and poets to 
see that Aberdonian waiter realising the Persian figure of speech 
for supreme ecstasy, ‘one hand on the cup’—read cruet—‘ and one 
hand in the locks of the Beloved.’ The genuineness of the back 
hair is, I believe, undisputed. 

Charles is handsomely beaten, as you will have seen by this 
time, if indeed you take any note of Southron by-elections. But 
he will not be inconsolable. He is the hero of paragraphs in the 
Opposition papers, which prove to the satisfaction of the writer, 
and I suppose his, that it was a moral victory; he has fought the 
election in a highly creditable and orthodox manner, if not with 
much wisdom of the serpent ; in short, he has done everything a 
still rising political lawyer ought to do to establish a claim on 
the party, without going to such extremes as to be in anyone else’s 
Slack books. Minnie goes about saying that the South of England 
1s hopelessly stupid, and wants him to begin cultivating a northern 
constituency this very Long Vacation; which might be a judi- 
cious proceeding if he could go without her. I think he will 
leave it alone for the present. 

The old Canadian boat-song is pleasing. I suppose the French 
colonists carried with them the tradition of the simple popular 
ballads which Moliére immortalised by one specimen in ‘Le 
Misanthrope :’ 


* Si le roi m’avoit donné 
Paris, sa grand’ville, 
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Et qu'il me fallit quitter 
L’amour de ma mie: 
Je dirois au Roi Henri, 
Reprenez votre Paris: 
J’aime mieux ma mie, oh gay ! 
J’aime mieux ma mie.’ 


A simple thing enough, as Alceste says after his first recital of 
” ‘La rime n’est pas riche, et le style en est vieux.’ 

But what an exquisite turn of Moliére’s art to make him repeat 
it once more, and what a treat it was in the days now past to hear 
the double delivery of those lines by Bressant, rising at the end 
to a solemn triumphal dignity, the everlasting protest of a 
gentleman of the old school against ephemeral frivolity! Perhaps 
it was a little too impressive for dramatic probability. Bressant’s 
Alceste would have swept the pedants and fribbles out of the room. 
Delaunay made more, I think, of the real humanity of Alceste ; 
he was the man who would be sympathetic if any of those about 
him would show something deserving of his sympathy. Bressant 
was incomparable in the majesty of high comedy, unbending to 
generous humour or touched with tragedy as the action demands. 
One of the most tragic things I ever heard was his delivery of the 
last words in ‘ Les Caprices de Marianne :’ ‘Je ne vous aime pas, 
Marianne, c’était Coelio qui vous aimait.’ 

If there be poetic justice for good artists in Elysium, Bres- 
sant should be expounding the glories of French comedy—or 
rather la Comédie Francgaise—to Charles Lamb, who had no chance 
of knowing them in this world, and Shakespeare and Musset 
should be in the front row. The Musset of ‘Comédies et Pro- 
verbes’ I mean; never mind the vexed question where his poetry 
ought to rank. Why don’t I see Victor Hugo in that front row ? 
Because I doubt whether the same row would hold him and 
Shakespeare. The old man was so cock-sure that he knew all 
about Shakespeare ; and then he would want Shakespeare’s views 
on the universe and the wickedness of kings, and I don’t think 
William would relish that sort of conversation between the acts. 

M. Delaunay lives in honoured retirement, and, I believe, still 
imparts the traditions of the good school of acting to the younger 
generation. We old folk shall never believe the new-comers can 
be as good, for all that even a Delaunay can teach them: but we 
may be wrong, and anyhow we don’t mean to despair of France 
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while the Thédtre Francais flourishes, or while the Collége de 
France can show scholars like James Darmesteter—the man who 
came out to India and got to know the Afghans as no Englishman 
knew them. I wrote to you about him when I met him on the 
frontier. Let us see what Shipley says, having studied for his own 
purposes in Paris (he has just called to settle the dining-out 
arrangements for the Ring week). rench degeneration?’ 
answers he, as nearly snorting as an amiable man can. ‘I know 
nothing about French politics, but I shall begin to talk about 
France being degenerate when we have learnt at the Record 
Office half the things they can teach us at the [cole des Chartes.’ 
Don’t ask me, my dear Elizabeth, what the Ecole des Chartes is, 
First, because I do not clearly know, and next because you had 
better wait till you can ask Shipley, who has been there. Some- 
thing at the back of my head tells me that we may possibly come 
to see a good deai more of him, It would be with my good-will. 
Not a word to anyone if you take my meaning, for it is only a 
dim surmise. I like the man much, especially when I can get 
him disengaged from our mixed visitors. 

Mixed they are just now more than usual, being all full of 
grievances or projects of their own, and each with only half an 
ear for anything else. Minnie bemoans, as aforesaid, the dark- 
ness of the Clayshott division, while Leagrave congratulates 
himself—meaning a little to include the world, though he does 
not say so—upon that long-promised monograph on Drake being 
off his hands. Now he wants to turn to something literary, a 
lesser light of the seventeenth century for choice. It is rather 
embarrassing for Margaret to have to find an opinion whether 
Cowley or Henry More would be more suitable. It is useless in 
such a case to tell our excellent Stephen that you have read very 
little of the one author and not a word of the other. He only 
goes on as if he did not believe you. Harry, who is our usual 
resource on these occasions—having a military and official faculty 
of looking respectfully intelligent whenever required—is himself 
engrossed in endeavouring to get sent to Egypt. He says he is 
afraid of becoming a mere pen-and-ink soldier if he does not go 
back to seeing the stuff his work is made of; anyhow, he is 
pressing for something that will take him to the front, and, as 
his superiors are well pleased with him, I should think he is 
likely to get it. A fresh parting just when we are all (com- 
paratively) together would be some disappointment—but we have 
always held in this family that we owe ourselves to the Queen 
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and the country, and if the best work Harry can do for the 
Queen and country is up the Nile, we must not say a word that 
could make his going less cheerful. 
Your pet minor English poets seem to be either at Tolcarne 

or (as I suspect) carried off by you to the parts of the North: I 
have not found them here. So I have nothing to say of them 
just now. The other day I spoke of Leconte de Lisle’s handling 
of proper names; one of his best performances that way is in 
‘La Paix des Dieux,’ which still sleeps, I believe, in a Revue des 
Deux Mondes ten years old. The spirit of man calls up before 
him all the gods he has ever worshipped : 

‘ Et ’Héte intérieur qui parlait de la sorte 

Au gouffre ouvert des dimes et des temps révolus 


Evoqua lentement, dans leur majesté morte, 
Les apparitions des Dieux qui ne sont plus.’ 


With submission to the judgment of native-born French 
ears, I know nothing in modern poetry to surpass the solemn 
cadence of these last two lines—but I was coming to the pro- 
cession of the gods. There is something Miltonic in the sequence 
of strange imposing names, with just enough adjective and ex- 
planation to colour them. Leconte de Lisle, being a pagan and 
a Hellenist, had no love for Semitic deities, and cannot be said 
to have treated them civilly ; this is how he marches them on: 


‘Et tous les Baalim des nations farouches : 
Le Molok, du sang frais de l’enfance abreuvé, 
Halgih, Gad, et Phégor, et le Seigneur des mouches, 
Et sur les Khéroubim le sinistre Iahvé.’ 


He goes right back over the brilliant philosophy of the half- 
Greek Alexandrians and the expansive moral reform of the 
Prophets to the savage old thunder-god who came down from 
Sinai to war with Chemosh and Baal and overthrow Dagon, as 
they tell of him in the rugged fragments embedded in Judges and 
Genesis, so old that the pious post-exilic editors dared not smooth 
off their asperities; the Lord who captained his own battles, and 
would now chastise his unruly children, now argue with them and 
jest with them, like a modern frontier leader managing Afridis in 
about the same stage of tribal education. Modern respectability 
has forgotten him, and made unto itself a comfortable benevolent 
monarch, a sort of chairman of bank directors, author of the 
Economy of Nature and other valuable works—a lahvé-Pignouf 
one might call him in Flaubertian language. What would the 
tellers of those wild stories of palace treasons and feud and murder 
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in the Books of Kings have thought of a peaceful rustic congre- 
gation sitting in an English church to hear them droned out as 
First Lessons, and taking them in a hypnotised fashion as some- 
thing which must somehow be edifying to modern readers, since 
it is in the Bible? But the Hebrews have not forgotten the old 
Lord of Hosts, except maybe some who have become too pros- 
perous. Heine had not when he put those lines into the mouth of 
an unsavoury Spanish rabbi combating a no less unsavoury monk: 


“Unser Gott ist nicht die Liebe, 
Schniibeln ist nicht seine Sache, 
Denn er ist ein Donnergott 
Und er ist ein Gott der Rache. 


‘Unser Gott, der ist lebendig 
Und in seiner Himmelshalle 
Existiret er dravuf los 
Durch die Ewigkeiten alle.’ 


Talk of German being an unmanageable language! What 
writer in what language has bettered the feat of achieving a grand 
poetical effort with a dry abstract word like existiren? But we 
are insular in prose only less than in poetry, and in poetry only 
less than in theology. And in the fine arts ?—no, that is where 
our chance of salvation seems to come in. But I begin to ramble 
unconsciously : the letting out of waters in the season of freedom 
long deferred. Old Indians ramble about Service shop, my 
young friends brutally tell me, when other topics fail them ; and 
probably I talk nonsense. Leagrave would stick all this full of 
his critical pins in five minutes. Therefore I write not to Lea- 
grave, but to a sister full of wisdom and toleration. 

Talking of pictures, Margaret will be painted—when we are 
rich and you will catch me the ideal painter. What is that about 
a Leonardo in the Louvre? She does not set up to be like 
Mona Lisa, and I forget the looks of the other Leonardos there, 
if Leonardo’s handiwork they be: there are not too many real ones 
in the world, 

Your loving brother, 
TOLCARNE, 


XXVIIIa. 


(Postcard) 
Glad to hear you are well settled in the North, but don’t 
presume on the climate. Neither you nor L, find it too bracing, 


T hope. Is it not liable to sudden changes? All well here. 
R, E. 
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Ir is an old and sensible saying, Populus vult decipi et decipiatur. 
Wherever there is a public eager for a new sensation, and credu- 
lously keen to have it spiced by the assurance that in this case 
‘truth is stranger than fiction,’ there will never be a lack of ad- 
venturers ready to oblige. Nowadays, of course, we are all so 
much wiser than our ancestors that we can easily detect the most 
impudent and best advertised of impostors. Yet history repeats 
itself, and it is worth while to draw attention to some odd features 
of a fraud which set the reading world agape nearly two centuries 
ago, if only in view of the possibility that they may one day find 
a parallel. 

George Psalmanazar, whose fraudulent account of himself as a 
native of Formosa made him a temporary lion in the ‘teacup 
times,’ was born about 1680 in the South of France. For the de- 
tails of his early life we have only his own Memoirs, which may 
seem a poor authority for the life of one of the most audacious 
impostors on record. Yet the evidently genuine nature of his 
repentance, and the earnest piety (for which Johnson so strongly 
vouched) of his later life, incline us to believe that the Memoirs 
are as far trustworthy as can be any account which a man of fifty 
writes of his early years. Johnson told Mrs. Piozzi that Psalma- 
nazar was the best man he had ever known, that his ‘ piety, peni- 
tence, and virtue exceeded almost what we read as wonderful even 
in the lives of the saints.’ When asked if he ever mentioned 
Formosa to Psalmanazar, Johnson said ‘ he was afraid to mention 
even China.’ Johnson was a pretty good judge of men, and 
Psalmanazar’s latter sincerity may be taken as proved. 

Psalmanazar, who persistently concealed his real name and 
birthplace, was the victim of conjoint vanity, imagination, and 
lack of early discipline. ‘My father, he tells us, ‘was of an 
ancient but decayed family, and had been obliged to leave my 
mother before I was five years old, and to live near 500 miles from 
her, whilst she was left to live and breed me up upon her small 
fortune, . . . his misfortunes having put it quite out of his power 
to contribute anything.’ Psalmanazar’s schoolmaster, a Franciscan 
monk, perceived the lad’s quick genius for languages and retentive 
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memory, and did much to intensify that bias to self-conceit and 
vanity which proved his ruin, He never knew what it was to 
receive a blow or a cross word. Properly taught, he thought he 
might have been a great scholar. But poverty put a University 
out of the question, and he went to Avignon to live by his wits. 
He was tutor in several families, notably in one where the mistress 
of the house, with a heavy, wine-loving husband, flattered his 
vanity by making love to him. He flattered his own by playing 
Joseph, and was dismissed. By this time he had conceived the 
idea of explaining his shabbiness and lack of place on the score of 
martyrdom for his Church—‘ clothing myself with some false 
merit for want of a great one.’ He travelled on foot through 
most of Western Europe, passing himself off as an Irish theological 
student on pilgrimage to Rome. ‘This absurd and false assertion,’ 
he says, ‘cost me many a shameful lie to make it pass for current, 
especially as often as I met with any person who had any tolerable 
knowledge of Irish affairs, to which I was an utter stranger.’ 
It is characteristic that he kept his own name, which ‘had no- 
thing of Irish or English,’ because it ‘had something of quality in 
it. No doubt, if it had not, he would have cheerfully dubbed 
himself Geraldine or Montmorenci. He visited his father, who 
‘expatiated much on the advantages he had gained by travelling,’ 
and recommended his hopeful son to continue in that course. At 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Psalmanazar became for a time waiter in a café 
and gambling-hell, when he ‘ saw the beaw monde in such extra- 
ordinary splendour’ that, like Mr. Chucks, he determined that he 
must be a gentleman. 

The first step in this direction was to abandon em Trish 
studentship, which was low, and to become something more dis- 
tinguished. He decided to be a Japanese, having heard the 
Jesuits speak highly of that nation. ‘I was rash enough,’ he 
says, ‘to think that what I wanted of a right knowledge of them 
I might make up by the strength of a pregnant invention, in 
which I flattered myself I might succeed the more easily as I 
supposed they were so little known by the generality of Europeans 
that they were only looked upon in the lump to be Antipodes to 
them in almost every respect.’ With a fertility that would now- 
adays lead to success at the circulating libraries, he proceeded to 
excogitate a new language, religion, society, and calendar, to 
which the questions of the curious forced him to be always adding 
new details. 
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The Japanese game, however, brought in more sympathy than 
cash, and again Psalmanazar was at a very low ebb, in spite of his 
interesting paganism, his worship of the sun and moon, his diet 
of raw flesh, roots and herbs, and his assertion that it was no sin, 
though it might be a little unmannerly, to eat human flesh. At 
this ‘ psychological moment’ he fell in with one Innes, chaplain of 
a Scottish regiment stationed at Sluys. Innes, who was as shrewd 
as he was dishonest, saw all the capital that might be made out 
of a Japanese convert. He easily made friends with the lad, who 
seems to have been as much sinned against as sinning. It was 
certainly Innes who pointed out the full advantages that might 
be derived from a judicious exploitation of the Formosan impos- 
ture, as it had now become: so Psalmanazar says, and from what 
else we know of Innes there is no reason to doubt it. 

One of the most curious details in Psalmanazar’s Memoirs is 
the description of the way in which Innes detected him. This 
Scots chaplain had the inherent scepticism of his nation, and he 
seems to have seen through the Oriental disguise from the first. 
To make sure, he devised a plan which may be commended to the 
notice of all who may ever be in need of testing any one who pro- 
fesses to be acquainted with a language which nobody else knows. 
No doubt philologers have nicer tests; but in spite of Dr. Skeat, 
we are not all philologers yet, and this plan has the beauty of 
simplicity. Psalmanazar had, at an early stage of his Formosan 
career, seen the necessity of providing himself with a new 
language, and he had actually ‘excogitated’ an alphabet, and 
learnt to write it, from right to left, with some facility. For the 
rest of the Formosan tongue he trusted to his very lively imagi- 
nation. This was quite sufficient to impose on all the people to 
whom he had thus far exhibited his accomplishment, who held 
that a speech so unlike anything they knew must be genuine. 
Innes asked him to translate a passage of Cicero into Formosan, 
which he readily did. The chaplain laid away the sheet of 
gibberish as a treasure; but some time afterwards he suddenly 
asked Psalmanazar to translate the same passage again. There 
was no way to refuse; and the young impostor sat down to his 
task with a sense of coming calamity. Even his retentive 
memory could not recall the unmeaning words which he had 
produced before, and the second version differed by at least 50 
per cent. from the first. On comparing the two, the fraud was 
plain. ‘Innes assumed a solemn air, and Psalmanazar was on the 
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point of throwing himself on his mercy, but Innes did not wish to 
unmask the impostor ; he was rather desirous of fitting the mask 
closer to his face. Psalmanazar, in his hard trial, had given 
evidence of uncommon facility, combined with a singular memory. 
Innes cleared his brow, smiled with a friendly look, and only 
hinted in a distant manner that he ought to be careful to be 
better provided for the future.’ 

It does not seem to have occurred to Psalmanazar that the 
simplest way out of the language difficulty would have been that 
adopted by ‘the late Dauphin, with whom Huckleberry Finn 
made acquaintance on the Mississippi. ‘I found Jim had been 
trying to get him to talk French,’ says that immortal youth, ‘so 
he could hear what it was like; but he said he had been in this 
country so long, and had so much trouble, he’d forgot it.’ . 

Having once come to an understanding with his convert, Innes 
lost no time in pulling the proper strings, and in 1703 Psalman- 
azar was ifitroduced to English society under the auspices of the 
Bishop of London, who welcomed him as a brand saved from the 
burning. Psalmanazar’s conversion, which was one of the finest ex- 
amples of what Chinese call ‘ rice Christianity,’ was much trumpeted 
as a great honour to the Church of England, and a theological 
element thus complicated the discussion of his claims. At this 
time of day it is not easy to tell exactly to what extent Psalma- 
nazar had accomplices, though there is much reason to believe that 
Lintot, who gave him only twenty-two guineas for two editions of 
his ‘ Description of Formosa,’ the translator Oswald (who was ‘ old 
dog at Latin’) and others must at least have guessed the real state 
of the case. Psalmanazar expressly says that, though he confessed 
his fraud to all his friends in 1728, and did what he could to 
acknowledge it thereafter in geographical publications, he was 
restrained from publishing the full confession till after his death 
by consideration for ‘a few persons who for private ends took ad- 
vantage of his youthful vanity to encourage him’ in his impos- 
ture. But it is too late to stir this muddy water. It is enough 
to add that Psalmanazar was at first the lion of the season. ‘I 
found I needed not to be very solicitous to blow my own trumpet,’ 
he says, ‘when the common cry and the public papers did it 
beyond my expectation for me.’ Only by slow degrees did he 
come to bedisbelieved. As lateas 1716 he received a subscription 
of 20/1. or 30/1. a year for his services to the Church of England. 
He became a diligent bookseller’s hack, was converted by Law’s 
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‘Serious Call,’ and did what he could to undo a fraud on geo- 
graphers that was still effective as late as 1808. One has men- 
tioned Johnson’s testimony to his latter virtues: it would seem 
that his reputation for veracity was still not wholly disturbed 
when his posthumous Memoirs came to shatter it, from the re- 
mark in ‘Humphry Clinker’ that ‘Psalmanazar, after having 
drudged half a century in the literary mill, in all the simplicity 
and abstinence of an Asiatic, subsists upon the charity of a few 
booksellers, just sufficient to keep him from the parish.’ There is 
no doubt, however, that young Psalmanazar was one of the most 
brazen of literary impostors. It is the irony of fate that he is 
remembered not by his respectable labours on the ‘ Universal His- 
tory’ but for ‘ the progress of the mind in an ingenious imposture, 
which is worth preservation.’ 

One or two passages of the ‘ Description of Formosa,’ which 
Psalmanazar published in 1704, may be quoted, to show the 
modern reader what kind of stuff went down as a traveller’s tale 
in the days of Swift and Addison. Both these names are connected 
with Psalmanazar’s account of the cannibal tastes of his country- 
men. In the ‘Spectator’ for March 16, 1711, is to be read the 
following advertisement : 

‘On the first of April will be performed at the play-house in 
the Haymarket, an opera called The Cruelty of Atreus. 

‘N.B.—The Scene, wherein Thyestes eats his own Children, is 
to be performed by the famous Mr. Psalmanazar, lately arrived 
from Formosa: the whole Supper being set to Kettledrums.’ 

It is odd to note that this witticism was expunged from the 
reprint of the ‘Spectator’ in 1712, whether because Psalmanazar 
still had an influential following or because its taste was not quite 
to Addison’s fastidious mind: Steele probably wrote it. Nearly 
twenty years later Swift used ‘the famous Psalmanazar’s’ name to 
support his wonderful ‘ Modest Proposal,’ which is perhaps that 
dubious gentleman’s best title to immortality. Readers may be 
glad to see the story to which Swift referred : 

‘I remember, atout ten Years ago, a tall, well-complexioned, 
pretty fat Virgin, about nineteen Years of Age, and Tire-woman 
to the Queen, was found guilty of High Treason for designing to 
poison the King; and accordingly she was condemn’d to suffer 
the most cruel Death that could be invented, and her Sentence 
was to be nailed to a Cross, there to be fed and kept alive as long 
as possible ; the Sentence was put in execution; when she fainted 
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with the cruel Torment, the Hang-man gave her Strong Liquors, 
&e., to revive her; the sixth Day she died ; Her Long Sufferings, 
Youth, and good Constitution made her Flesh so tender, delicious, 
and valuable that the Executioner sold it for above eight Taillos, 
for there was such thronging to this inhuman Market that Men 
of Great Fashion thought themselves fortunate if they could pur- 
chase a pound or two of it.’ 

The Formosans, it appears, only ate criminals and prisoners of 
war. If they were cannibals, it could not be from want of other 
flesh than human, as has been urged in excuse of the South Sea 
Islanders. The fauna of Formosa, according to Psalmanazar, was 
extensive and peculiar. It contained, in the first place, ‘all 
animals that breed in England (!):’ next, Elephants, of which a 
lovely picture is given with the mahout seated on the trunk, 
‘ Rhinocerots,’ Camels, and Sea-Horses, ‘all which are tame and 
very useful.’ Then the Formosans had Lyons, Boars, Wolves, 
Leopards, Apes, Tygers, Wild Bulls. Still something was absent 
from this menagerie; ‘they know nothing of Dragons or Land- 
Unicorns, only they have a Fish that has one Horn. And they 
never saw any Griphons, which they believe to be rather fictions 
of the brain than real Creatures.’ The Formosan, in fact, antici- 
pated Lewis Carroll in placing the Griphon on a par with the 
Mock-Turtle. 

More interesting than the details of the Formosan fraud, how- 
ever, is the character of its perpetrator. For the study of this 
we have pretty full materials in the various records of his arts of 
persuasion, 

During the time of his popularity, Psalmanazar showed him- 
self to be possessed of a remarkable gift of silencing his learned 
critics. The futility of his pretensions must have been apparent 
from his features to any one who had ever been in China or Japan, 
and to most sensible persons on @ priori grounds of argument. 
Hardly any of the few Orientalists of the time took him seriously, yet 
he outfaced his assailants for some years by dint of sheer impudence 
andabrazen forehead. In a contest of which the public is judge, such 
an impostor is almost sure to have the better of a scientific expert 
for the moment; he is restrained by no considerations of truth or 
decency from using every argument or appeal which can tell, 
whereas the man of science guards himself so carefully from 
asserting more than he can prove, that his hands are fettered ; 
rhetoric carries it against evidence, when the jury is the great 
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intelligent public. The only consolation of the man of science is 
that in the end truth usually prevails. 

Psalmanazar’s interview with Halley affords a good example of 
this. Halley, who was the greatest astronomer of his time, easily 
exposed the imposture by a few questions about the familiar 
meteorological phenomena of a tropical land. Psalmanazar’s 
answers showed that he had no conception that these differed from 
our own. In the British Museum copy of the second edition of 
Psalmanazar’s ‘ Formosa,’ there is the following manuscript note, 
which shows that the more intelligent were satisfied by Halley’s 
account of his interview :— 

‘This book contains in many particulars the most ingenious 
imposture on the Publick, but the whole was detected and the 
Author brought toShame by a very few questions put to him by 
the very ingenious late Dr. Halley, who inquired concerning the 
duration of the Twilight, and how long the Sun shone down the 
Chimneys every year in Formosa. His Philosophy here failing 
him, he was detected never to have been in the Island.’ 

As Halley died in 1742, this must have been written at least 
forty years after the event, which accounts for its author’s error in 
fact. ‘Brought to Shame?’ not a bit of it! Psalmanazar was 
not abashed, nor was his natural force of deception abated. In 
the preface to the second edition aforesaid, he announced that the 
booksellers wished him to answer ‘ the unmerciful Critics,’ but for 
his part he could say, ‘I am so secure in my Integrity, that the 
little Cavils of these disingenuous and unhospitable Men do not 
move me.’ One seems to have heard something like this even 
more recently. Among the critics to be answered Halley was not 
to be omitted; it is really delightful to observe how skilfully and 
lightly Psalmanazar wriggles out of what he could not but feel to 
be a damaging position. This is his version of the interview :— 

‘’Tis about a year since I had the honour to meet Captain 
Halley with some other gentlemen at a Tavern; they ask’d me 
the usual questions about my Country, and I returned satisfactory 
answers. At last says the Captain, Doth not the Sun shine down 
the Chimnies in Formosa? I answer’d negatively ; at which they 
were surprised, for most Geographers place our Island under the 
Tropic of Cancer; but I went on, telling them that granting 
Formosa was directly under the Line, it was impossible the Sun 
should shine down the Chimnies, for they do not stand perpendi- 
cular, but the Smoak is carried through the walls of the House by 
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crooked pipes, and their ends are turned directly upwards, the 
better to convey it into the air. Pray, Sir (says the Captain), 
when you stand upright in the hottest weather, how is your 
shadow? I reply’d very short, insomuch that it can scarce be 
discerned. The last question was, How much twilight we have 
in Formosa? At first I did not understand his meaning; but 
when he could explain himself, I reply’d that I had never made 
any observations about it. . . . This is the whole of our Confer- 
ence, though some People are pleas’d to invent a great deal more.’ 

In his Memoirs Psalmanazar tells us, with some approach to a 
chuckle, that serious people thought all the better of him for the 
objections of Halley, Mead, and Woodward, because these three 
learned gentlemen ‘were known to be no great admirers of the 
Christian religion, to which my patrons thought I had given so 
ample a testimony.’ 

Psalmanazar’s attitude towards other objections, and those who 
raised them, shows how little reliance can be placed upon the 
most confident assertion when it is not backed by impartial cor- 
roboration. Some of his arguments ad homines are such as, 
happily, the public taste of to-day would not encourage. ‘By 
impudent raillery,’ as Mr. Lee observes, ‘ he succeeded in turning 
the laugh against sceptics.’ Bishop Gilbert Burnet, who was as 
broad in the back as in his theology, had a painful experience of 
this in the grave presence of the Royal Society. He asked for 
some definite proof that Psalmanazar, who looked so like a European, 
had been born in Formosa; that astute young man retorted that, 
if Burnet were in Formosa, he would find at least as much diffi- 
culty in proving himself an Englishman. ‘You say you are an 
Englishman,’ the Formosan would observe; ‘ you look as like a 
Dutchman as any that ever traded to Formosa.’ On this the 
Bishop of Salisbury, who was somewhat sensitive on the score of 
his personal appearance, subsided. There is unfortunately no 
reference to the incident in Burnet’s ‘ History of His Own Time.’ 

Perhaps audacity could go no farther than in Psalmanazar’s 
treatment of the real Simon Pure, one Father Fountenay, a 
Roman Catholic missionary who had spent many years:in China, 
and happened to be in London at the time of Psalmanazar’s 
‘boom.’ This reverend gentleman was invited by the Royal 
Society to hold a discussion with the pretended Formosan in their 
presence. The result reminds one of the well-known modern 
story of the two light-hearted young men who were invited to 
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meet a traveller from China, also the lion of the season, and 
entirely disconcerted him and reduced him to silence by chatter- 
ing away to each other in a gibberish which they called Chinese, 
but which he was wholly unable to comprehend, so that he lost 
his credit with the whole company. In the same way Psalman- 
azar out-faced and out-talked the poor missionary, who ‘ made no 
manner of reply, only unreasonably and obstinately persisted in 
affirming what he before had said.’ Psalmanazar declared that his 
antagonist ‘endeavoured by impertinent Shifts to excuse himself, 
which reminds one of Satan rebuking sin. A week later the two 
travellers met again at a dinner-party at Sir Hans Sloane’s, when 
Father Fountenay had not ‘the Assurance to say anything more 
to me,’ nor ‘the Face to raise any objections.’ The cream of the 
jest is to be found in the seriousness with which Psalmanazar 
laments that a missionary should debase his sacred office with 
such a pack of lies. In the preface to his work on Formosa he 
says of Father Fountenay: ‘This Man is now in London, and 

. endeavours by all means imaginable to destroy my credit, 
as Iam daily inform’d ‘by many Gentlemen; to whom I only 
reply’d, Psalmanazar goes on, ‘Let him alone, I am little 
concern’d at what such a suspicious Person says against 
me. Then he takes a higher ground, and adds, ‘I am well 
inform’d he takes a great deal of freedom in aspersing me; but I 
shall return him no other answer than . . . Mentitur impuden- 
tissime. But sure ’tis much more becoming a Man of Probity to 
speak openly and Face to Face than thus clandestinely to back- 
bite and calumniate.’ 

It is safe to say that the modern reader will take more 
pleasure in Psalmanazar’s prefaces and answers to objections than 
in his baseless and rather dull tissue of stories about Formosa. 
The permanent interest of an imposture is rather in the mental 
operations of its framer than in their result. The further study 
of Psalmanazar’s defence of himself is certainly calculated tc 
encourage judicious scepticism with regard to travellers’ tales that 
are suddenly sprung upon an unprepared world. One finds an 
ingenuity in the appeal to the average man, an audacity in the 
calm assumption of sole trustworthiness among a set of experts 
and liars, that quite explain the ease and completeness with 
which Psalmanazar’s absurd story imposed itself for years on 
almost the whole reading world. He struck the key-note ot 
success when he put forward the two arguments dear to all 
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impostors, that if the tale were manufactured it would be more 
credible, truth being proverbially stranger than fiction ; and that 
it was easier to believe that the story was true than that so young 
and unlettered a person had invented it. 

‘I disagree,’ said Psalmanazar in effect, ‘with the earlier 
writers who have described Formosa. But if I were an impostor, 
it is obvious that I should have been careful to agree with them, 
and only to invent where they were silent. Why should I risk my 
case by such disagreement if I were not relating the truth ?’ 

This is a beautiful argument, which it is really not very easy 
to meet, especially when it is accompanied by an air of calm 
superiority to earlier travellers. ‘But whether these ridiculous 
Story Tellers above mentioned vend their Legends out ofa design, 
or for want of a true knowledge of Matter of Fact, is not my 
Business now to inquire.’ 

Either Psalmanazar or ‘the Booksellers,’ however, saw that 
something a little more categorical was needed to satisfy that 
large class of readers who are perturbed by any objection which 
the reigning sensational favourite does not answer, but for whom 
one kind of answer is as good as another, ‘and often a deal better.’ 
It would pay any one who had a similar undertaking in hand to 
study the elegant and light-hearted way in which Psalmanazar 
deals with his critics in his second edition. He clears the ground 
for his explanations in the text of many things that had staggered 
his admirers by allowing that his first edition had ‘ wanted many 
curious and valuable things which long thinking, and the variety 
of questions since asked me, have at last brought fresh into my 
memory. . . . I acknowledge,’ he airily added, ‘that I have a 
treacherous memory, and should have forgotten many things had 
I not been daily question’d about them, but now these frequent 
interrogations have so deeply imprinted them upon my mind that 
they can never be blotted out.’ One instance of these additions 
will be enough. He had committed himself to the statement that 
the Formosans annually sacrificed 18,000 male infants, and it was 
at once shown that this was as incredible a figure as the 11,000 
virgins of St. Ursula. ‘There was one maxim I could never be 
persuaded to depart from,’ Psalmanazar tells us in his confession, 
‘ viz., that whatever I had once affirmed in conversation, though 
to ever so few people, and though ever so improbable or even 
absurd, should never be amended or contradicted in the narrative.’ 
So he stuck to his guns, but he had to offer an explanation in the 
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second edition, and it was highly ingenious. Eighteen thousand, 
he said, was the legal number of the annual sacrifice: as a matter 
of fact, the priests winked at omissions, and a very moderate bribe 
would always save a baby from the sacrificial fires. 

Other objections were disposed of in the most off-hand manner. 
If gold were so plentiful in Formosa as the story alleged, the 
critics asked, why had this young Formosan nobleman arrived 
penniless and ragged in Europe? He answered that he was 
ignorant of the value gold had in Europe. He was told that the 
ships he described were not seaworthy, and that his account of 
Formosan navigation was absurd: he left it to the mathematicians 
to settle, and remarked that he was no sailor himself, and his 
countrymen ‘may guide themselves by other observations that I 
am ignorant of.’ When geographical questions are hard to answer, 
our friend skips lightly away with the remark that he is ‘not 
skilled in Longitudes and Latitudes.’ What could be more in 
keeping with the character of the artless Formosan? Finally, he 
rises to a pitch of moral indignation, and asks any candid man to 
tell him ‘ whether these objectors are not Egyptian Task-masters ?’ 
And the conclusion, which no doubt struck his admirers as a 
masterly piece of satire, is, ‘If any one will absolutely deny it, the 
best advice I can give him is to go to Formosa and, if he can, 
confute me.’ ‘Who deniges of it, Betsey Prig ?’ the Mrs. Gamps 
of the time might well ask. And that, perhaps, is the most 
satisfactory way in which to answer a Psalmanazar. 

W. E. Garrett FIsHeR. 
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Mr. GEORGE GEORGE, house-surgeon at the Brantham-by-the- 
Sea cottage hospital, had acquitted himself with impunity of a 
traditionally fatal enterprise: he had drawn with his lips the 
poison from a clogged tube in a case of diphtheria, and had 
suffered no ill effects as a consequence. This was to stand 
remarkable, not for the act—which had infinite noble precedent— 
but for its sequel; yet, three days after the event, the young 
doctor would recall his deed with little else than a warmth of 
professional pride as over the successful conduct of a ‘ case.’ 

By then, it is true, he had some engrossing personal matters to 
occupy that much of the attention he could spare from his patients 
—matters that were to reach their curious culminating point, 
during the course of this third day, in a contretemps that would 
appear to have been designed of Providence for the express 
acknowledgment of merit. Introductorily and essentially to the 
context, it may be premised that George George was young ; that 
he was without money or substantial interest ; that he had all 
the world to win. 

His present post—his first—was just sufficiently remunerative 
to enable him to live unharassed of creditors. He had been 
fortunate in procuring it through the recommendation of a great- 
uncle, who was also an inhabitant of Brantham and a trustee to 
the estates of the hospital itself; and under the exgis of this 
worthy the house-surgeon had already passed the first half of his 
year of office, when suddenly his patron and relative died. 

Now this, doubtless, was a matter for all decent regret ; and it 
shall be said that the deceased’s grand-nephew was affecting no 
more than he felt (and that was honest measure, for he had had 
a liking for the old gentleman), when he was informed, to his 
utter astonishment, that his uncle had left him by will everything 
of which he had died possessed. 

The shock was as genially stunning as is unexpected applause 
to an incipient orator, the reaction as depressing as might be the 
discovery on the part of such orator that he had been cried up 
ironically, For, so it appeared, George George had been be- 
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queathed, in all inspiring phraseology, a heritage of—empti- 
ness. 

How this was so became at once apparent. The departed 
trustee had been a Government pensioner. His income died with 
him. While he lived, this had either sufficed simply for his 
wants, or else he had been—and such was his reputation—a 
deplorable skinflint. Results, however, would not appear to 
substantiate the latter charge. No securities, no dividend war- 
rants, no personal estate or hoarded capital, were disinterred from 
chest or bureau after the most uncommon investigation. His 
pension, it appeared, had rounded off at either end the testator’s 
financial position ; and the disappointed legatee had at last to 
face his disillusionment and accept his inheritance for what it was 
worth. This was little enough in all conscience—a trifle of 
money at the bank, the almost moribund leasehold of a house in 
Bridge Street, and the furniture and personal effects (all of 
indifferent value) therein contained. The unhappy doctor’s 
momentary dreams of being able to realise his best ambition by 
purchasing a practice at the termination of his year of office were 
dissolved into thin air. 

Now, it was no good starting a grievance against Fate because 
his holiday mood had received a drenching, so to speak. It was 
not like him, moreover, to do so. He simply made the best of a 
disappointing job, and straightway put up to auction the whole 
of the household effects (which, in view of the near expiration 
of the lease, could be of no earthly use to him), with the object 
of converting them into at least an inconsiderable nucleus of 
capital, 

Even here, however, disenchantment seemed to wait upon 
him. The day of the sale—conducted on the premises by Bull 
and Hacker—was chill and swampy; the attendance was poor, 
the bidding spiritless and inefficient. 

The doctor—as before introduced, with the modest memory of 
his deed of heroism overclouded by present preoccupation—looked 
in during the course of the afternoon to see how matters were 
progressing. As to that he was seized at once with a discom- 
fortable conviction. The lots were being knocked down with as 
cheap a jocularity as if they were skittles in an alley. Several 
while he waited were sold for an ‘old song,’ and it was the barb 
in the sting to him, as always to the uninitiated, to observe in 
each that incongruous association of objects, presumably much 
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better offered apart, that it is the irreverent humour of 
auctioneers to exhibit in their tabulating of the household gods. 

Item : a coal scuttle, a scent-fountain, two clothes-horses, and 
sundries (the latter inclusive, apparently, of a charwoman’s bon- 
net and a framed photograph of somebody’s aunt in. a crinoline, 
standing by an Ionic pedestal)—six shillings. Item: a camp 
washstand, three dish covers, and a purdonium (which turned out 
to be nothing but the coal-scuttle over again)—two shillings. 
Item : Plaque—The Wandering Jew (a fanciful description evolved 
of the fine genius of the auctioneer’s clerk, inasmuch as the figure 
was obviously and even aggressively feminine—probably a Hecate), 
painted in a flower-pot saucer by an amateur. But it fetched a 
good price—three-and-sixpence. Item: An ormolu and bronzed 
three-light gasalier. 

At this point something of a brisk rally occurred in the 
bidding. It was at the instance of a stranger who, upon the 
calling of the lot (104 was its number) swiftly detached himself 
from the gloom of the outer ring of bystanders, and pushed his 
way to the front with an evident eye to business. He was a man 
of a certain professional cast, strongly built, loud in the style of 
those who are accustomed to appeal forcibly to audiences. His 
face was flaccid like veal; his anointed curls, his eyebrows, and 
the blot of hair on his under lip were of a Brunswick black. 
His portly form was encased in a long threadbare overcoat with a 
sham Astrakhan collar, and on his head he wore at a rakish angle 
a scrupulously groomed silk hat with a preposterous curl of brim. 

Mr. Hacker, the junior partner—who officiated at the rostrum 
in all second-class affairs, and who might even have pleaded 
guilty to some little weaknesses of collusion in sales technically 
known as ‘ knock-outs ’—noted the new-comer with the tail of his 
eye, and moistened his ferrety lips in foretaste of the blood his 
instinct told him he might expect to draw. 

‘For this excellent ormolu and bronze three-light gasalier,’ 
said he. ‘Now, gentlemen, name a price.’ 

‘Three bob,’ said a facetious broker. 

‘Four,’ snapped out the stranger. 

‘ Five,’ ‘six,’ ‘ seven,’ ‘eight,’ ‘ nine,’ ‘ ten,’ was run up rapidly 
in a monosyllabic duel. Then came a pause, the stranger having 
the last word. 

‘Ten shillin’s,’ said the auctioneer reproachfully; ‘ this 
particularly elegant three-light ormolu gasalier going for ten 
shillin’s! Come, gentlemen ; isn’t there one of you'll make an 
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advance on the bid? Genuine ormolu and bronze, and fit for a 
ducal drawing-room.’ 

He looked from face to face and poised his little mallet tenta- 
ively. 

‘Ten shillin’s!’ he repeated. His tone was that of a pro- 
testing incredulity. He might have been a convicted innocent 
hearing himself sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. One 
longed almost to assure this good man that he was only being 
made the victim of a hoax. Then he essayed humour—the 
humour of the rostrum that, like that of the Bench, sounds such 
a depressingly blank cartridge in the report. 

‘Why, the weights alone are worth the money! Take ’em 
off my mind, gentlemen. Come! say a sovereign. Won't any- 
one go an advance on ten shillin’s? It’s without reserve, gentle- 
men. There’s no call for this extreme modesty.’ 

He conned the blank faces once more, and shrugged his 
shoulders as if to repudiate all responsibility in so senseless a 
fiasco. The little hammer in his hand rose slowly like that of a 
clock about to strike—lingered on the fall in a quick inspiration. 

‘Take him on, Charley,’ whispered a neighbour broker to the 
other. ‘ He's fly.’ 

‘ One pound.’ 

‘One pound ten,’ said the stranger. 

‘Two pounds,’ 

‘Two pounds one.’ 

There was a murmur of protest. The auctioneer bent over 
his desk courteously. 

‘The conditions of sale,’ he said. ‘Above two pounds, no 
advance under two shillin’s,’ 

‘Two pound ten, then,’ said the stranger. 

The languid room woke to a sense of the humour of the 
situation. 

‘Three pounds,’ said the broker. 

The stranger looked round defiantly. 

‘It’s what I want,’ he said-—‘it’ll soot my show, and I mean 
to have it.’ 

There were cries of ‘ Order, order!’ and the room echoed with 
a ripple of laughter over this fatuous admission. 

‘Four pound,’ said the stranger immovably. 

‘It goes against my conscience,’ thought George George, ‘to 
profit by this victimising of a fool.’ 
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He waited while they ran the fool up from six to ten pounds; 
and there, frighted, perhaps, by the magnitude of the issue, 
they let the joke lapse and chuckled themselves hoarse over the 
richness of the climax. 

Ten pounds for a frame of indifferent old metal! It was an 
exhibition of tenacity all upon the insensate side. 

The stranger seemed neither elated nor depressed by the result. 
He went and stood by his property until he could pay for and 
remove it, indifferently the cynosure of eyes that humoured 
their own derision of him a little covertly, in that they were 
conscious of a certain truculence in the expression of those under 
the unspeakable hat-brim. 

The bidding, after this momentary effervescence of excite- 
ment, fell to a more dismal level of ineffectiveness than it had 
suffered hitherto. Very soon the person most interested in it 
tired of the reiteration of lame conclusions, and returned to his 
work, more impressed than ever with the vanity of impulsive 
optimism. He busied himself over his cases and other matters 
for. an hour or two, losing in occupation all but the shadowy 
memory of his disappointment ; then went home for the cup of 
tea that is the solace to much heroic desperation. He had no 
living quarters at the hospital; but his dull lodgings were near 
at hand, and for them he made with a new distaste for their 
meanness, that was half humour, half chagrin. His tiny sitting- 
room was lapped in darkness, for the fire was sunk to a mere 
belated spark, and the gas was turned down in the insufferable 
chandelier. With his fingers on the tap, George George dwelt 
a moment in retrospection on the queer little episode of the 
afternoon. 

‘Well,’ he thought, ‘it is ten pounds of eccentricity, at least, 
in my pocket.’ 

His hand moved, the room leapt into light, and there before 
him on the hearthrug were standing—man and gasalier—the 
actual subjects of his meditations. 

He jumped, he couldn’t help it; then in an instant, with a 
violent effort, forced his nerves under control. 

‘What, the !’ he began, and stopped. 


The stranger (placing his large hat on the table) bowed, with 
an expansive motion of his finger-tips from his mouth, as if he 
were caressing outwards the ends of a long moustache. Pro- 
fessionally, this manner of salutation may be interpreted to 
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signify the ‘ blowing a kiss’ to applause. Then he put one hand 
a-kimbo, and waved the other grandiosely to the gasalier at his 
side. 

‘You're Doctor George?’ said he. 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Then, doctor, I’ve took the liberty of bringing you a little 
present.’ 

‘But, my good sir 

‘Hush !’ said the stranger ; and he went to the door on tip- 
toe, and carefully shut and locked it. 

‘It’s absolutely plain,’ thought the dismayed practitioner. 
‘I guessed it at the auction, and here’s confirmation. This 
person is an escaped lunatic.’ 

The stranger had returned to the rug and his property. An 
odd smile was on his face. He thrust one hand, Napoleonic, into 
the breast of his coat. 

‘Sir,’ he began. 

‘There’s nothing for it then but to humour him,’ thought the 
doctor. 

He advanced, and dragged forward his old elbow-chair— 
wintry as the evening, by token of its long-vanished spring—from 
its corner by the fire. 

‘Sit down,’ said he. 

‘No, sir,’ said the stranger, promptly ; ‘ sooner in the presence 
of royalty than in yours !’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed the other, in a helpless voice. 

‘I were scurvy tempted,’ said the visitor, ‘I were scurvy 
tempted ; Pll own it up fair. It’s fortun’ against the apple of 
my eye, says I; and thank God the man in me rose to the 
occasion, and the apple wins.’ 

Mr. George recovered his decision and his professional manner. 
‘That'll do, he said. ‘Now, my good fellow, come to the point 
and state your business.’ 

Immediately his hands were seized in an emotional grasp. 
‘I could kiss em!’ cried the stranger; ‘s’elp me, I could kiss 
‘em and cry.’ 

The doctor wrenched himself free, so roughly that the man 
staggered. 

‘Give me a moment, sir,’ pleaded the latter. 

He passed the back of his hand across his eyes. To George’s 
astonishment these swam with unmistakable tears. 
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‘T’ll come to the point,’ murmured the visitor. Then he 
gulped, produced a crimson bandana, blew his nose sonorously 
and spoke up over a cushion of handkerchief: 

‘I’m own dad,’ said he, ‘ to little Jemmy Montague as is down 
with the dipthiery.’ 

With the words the doctor’s fog of indignant bewilderment 
began to dissipate. A little flush came to his cheek. 

‘Why didn’t you say so before?’ he protested. ‘ Well, the 
boy’s mending.’ 

‘Thanks to you, sir—thanks to the noblest act as ever merited 
a father’s gratitood and the applause of a full house of saints.’ 

‘Pooh !’ said George George. 

‘Ah!’ said the man, gasping and wiping his eyes. ‘ Him as 
was good to do it, is good to say pooh to it, no doubt. I’ve been 
told the facts, sir. You saved my lad’s life at the risk of your 
own—-I say, God bless you for it ; and I say He’s blessed me, too, 
by showin’ me how to rise and reward you out of the pit of my 
own temptation.’ 

‘I want no reward,’ said the doctor, rather sharply. ‘ But it 
will be something of one to me to hear your adequate explanation 
of why you have not hitherto, to my knowledge, been near the 
hospital since your boy was brought to it ?’ 

‘Could I help it, sir? I must move on and keep the pot 
a-b’ilin’. I swear I never guessed at Jemmy’s danger. I come 
back here the moment I were free. S’elp me, you dunno what it 
is to tumble for a livin’ and your heart burstin’ with anxiety.’ 

‘To tumble? You are a mountebank, then ?’ 

‘I’m a hacrobat, sir—a street hacrobat; else I might never 
have been put in the way to reward Jemmy’s benefactor.’ 

‘I have told you I want no reward. You can’t understand 
that, in a case like this, success is its own.’ 

The acrobat shook his head. 

‘It’s your individual lawful property,’ he said. ‘I’m only the 
unworthy instrument under Providence, whose ways is past telling. 
To think that yow should be the heir to that very identical house 
I’ve had my heye on a sixmonth. It were no chance I'll swear, 
but a dispensation as learned me the truth at the last moment.’ 

He turned to the gasalier. 

‘Here it is, he went on. ‘I brought it down ina cab the 
moment I could lay hands on it. Now, look!’ 

The young doctor, still in two minds as to his visitor’s sanity, 
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advanced no further protest, but stood dumbly watching. From 
the ancient lumber the acrobat detached one of the three bulky 
ormolu weights that lay upon the rug at the end of their chains, 
He raised it in his hands. 

‘Heavy, ain’t it?’ said he; and, placing it on the table, 
unhooked and deposited its two companions by its side. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘if this don’t answer to my expectations, 
‘Tm—’ 

Too suddenly flurried to finish the sentence, he seized a 
weight and held it between his knees, with the action of one 
drawing a recalcitrant cork from a bottle. 

‘Ah!’ he cried triumphantly, and came erect, rapidly un- 
screwing a sort of stopper from the crown of the thing. 

And then a ‘wonder came to light;’ for, before George 
George’s astonished eyes, a clinking rain of gold pieces fell and 
scattered from a hollow vessel upon the table. 

‘Good!’ chuckled the acrobat. ‘And now for the other 
two!’ 


‘Nine ’underd and seventy-five pound,’ said Mr. Montague, 
looking up breathless from a swift calculation. ‘ All yours, sir, 
every penny of it, by will. Oh, I’ve learned the facts, and it’s 
not a proportion of what you deserve.’ 

‘Tell me how you knew,’ said George George, speaking as if 
in a dream, 

‘That’s explained in a sentence,’ answered the acrobat stoutly. 
‘Top-balancing is part of my business. D’ye know what that 
means? No? Listen to this, then ; my mate holds a pole per- 
pendic’lar from a pocket in his belt, and up it I goes and balances. 
I sees a many things in course through fust-floor winders— 
things not always meant for me. That was the case in the 
present instance. We was comin’ down Bridge Street last July 
in the dog-days, and stopped outside your uncle’s house. The 
sash was up, for air. I see the old man shut into his room, 
gloatin’ over his wealth, and I see the secret of his hiding-place. 
It were an instantaneous pictur, revealed to me in a flash; then 
the old screw made me out sudden, and rushed, with a hoath, 
and snatched down the blind. It struck a rare impression on me. 
I thought of it for months. When Jemmy was a-tumbling with 
all his little soul put into it, “‘ Ah, my lad!” I'd cogitate; “if I 
could be present at the sale o’ that old lickpenny’s effects some 
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day, I don’t doubt I could leave ye a fortun’.” The fancy so dwelt 
with me that somehow I’ve made out my season ever since in the 
neighbourhood of this here watering-place; and that’s how my 
boy come to your horspital. It’s a fact, sir; and now hear the 
end. This very mornin’, hurryin’ back from a week’s tower on 
my way to visit Jemmy, I passed the house that had been so long 
in my thoughts, and see the sale of its effects advertised for 
one o’clock. It caught me by the throat like a shower-bath. 
“By gum!” says I, “ now or never!” and I went in, took stock 
of the very article standin’ there, sure enough, as innocent as 
emptiness—and felt myself a made man. Then I come on to 
the horspital and learned the truth of everything. It was 
common talk, this of your barren windfall, Jemmy himself 
knew all about it and told me, he did. ‘Very well, Mr. 
Montague,” thinks I, “you're either a devil or a human, and 
you've got to prove yourself.” Have I done so, sir? But after 
all it ain’t much puttin’ you in the way of your own in exchange 
for Jemmy’s life.’ 


Upon. minute investigation, there seemed to evolve itself from 
obscure documentary evidence a hint that George George’s great- 
uncle had contemplated, amidst vain procrastination, the drawing 
up of a clue to the treasure’s hiding-place for the ultimate benefit 
of his inheritor. Whether or no this were the case, two indis- 
putable claims followed the discovery: the living young man’s 
to the property; the dead miser’s to a no longer disputed 
character for parsimony. 

As for Mr. Montague, beyond a reluctant consent to receive 
back the ten pounds ventured by him in the service of Jemmy’s 
benefactor, he steadfastly and persistently declined to accept for 
his probity any part, great or little, of the disinterred gold. And 
in this resolve we must hold him right. 


BERNARD CAPES. 
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Lonpon and Pekin are the two great treasure-houses of fur for 
the East and the West of the Old World. East and West do not 
equally divide the area supplied from these two centres ; for 
London serves Asia as far as Tiflis and the Caspian, south of the 
Caucasus, and as far as Central Siberia north of that line. All 
Turkey in Asia, Thrace, Macedonia, and nearly the whole of Russia 
now buy their furs in the London market. Sables, trapped in 
Siberia, are sold in London,. bought by Russian merchants, and 
shipped back to the Empire of the Czar; and the skins of foxes, 
taken on the Caspian, are purchased in Lime Street to go to 
Koniah or Van, and line the cloaks of Turkish beys and pashas. 
Pekin serves what we know as the ‘ Far East,’ and it was only 
last winter that the City of London, or that part of it which is 
interested in the fur trade, realised with something more like 
amazement than is wont to be seen in strictly business circles 
what the Eastern treasure-house of furs has in store for the 
Western world. The writer, who was on his way to the March 
fur sale at Hudson Bay House, was invited to see this novel 
cargo from the Far East. It had been sent as samples of the 
best Chinese furs by Li Hung Chang himself, who receives 
annually a vast tribute of choice skins from North Manchuria. 
The furs were all made up into the shape of a cross of 
five cubes, and lined with fine silk. Many of the linings 
were of the Imperial yellow, and bore the Imperial cipher ; 
probably they were in stock for sale to the Emperor as gifts of 
honour. Some account of these furs, regarded as works of art, 
will be given later; but the sight left a conviction that, famous 
as are the Chinese as artists in porcelain and silken fabrics, as 
furriers they are unequalled in the world. 

Li Hung Chang’s stock of fur is said to be worth a million 
of money, even if sold in Pekin. In London the accumulations 
are constantly dispersed and not hoarded. But the figures of the 
fur sales at Hudson Bay House, and by such firms as Sir Charles 
Lampson’s, are simply astonishing. The skins change hands by 
the million, at prices from 200/. per skin to one or two shillings, 
and the buyers, who are busy for days before the sales examining 
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the goods, come, in the literal sense of the word, from every 
nation of Europe and America where the Caucasian race trades 
and can find a sale for fur. The scene explains better than words 
the result of that energy which has made London a ‘centre of 
commerce,’ when the uttermost parts of the earth send their furs 
here to be sold, and the nations send their agents to buy, who 
leave behind them, in silver or gold, some part of the price of 
every skin in the capital city of the English. 

The savage associations of the wilderness en by these 
vast accumulations of raw furs do not rest on mere sentiment. 
In and around the warehouse, in which the skins are piled tier 
above tier and storey above storey,; and out in the city street 
before its doors, there hangs a heavy fatty odour, mingled with 
pungent smells easily recognised as those peculiar to the polecat, 
the wolf, the bear, the fox, and other beasts. The latter scents 
are literally those of the animals with which the hunter’s olfactories 
would immediately associate them ; for in the warmth of the ware- 
house these clinging animal scents are revived, and exhaled from 
the undressed skins. The fatty odour is common to nearly all 
the Hudson Bay furs. It comes from the moose grease with 
which the Indian hunters rub all the insides of the skins to keep 
them supple. This combination of smells represents the average 
atmosphere of an Indian wigwam, let out for a brief period in the 
centre of the most civilised capital in the world. It is really quite 
in keeping with the associations of the trade. There is essentially 
something barbaric in the use of the furs. They are one of the 
very few precious natural products which, in the majority of cases, 
are ready for use without manufacture, and would be equally 
prized by a European princess or a Tartar khan. 

If these furs are examined when in exactly the same state as 
that in which they left the Indian trapper’s pack, the astonishing 
beauty and ‘finish’ of the majority compel admiration from the 
ignorant and the connoisseur alike. Beaver skins, seal skins, and 
a few others need a process to deprive them of the long outer 
hair; and the seal, alone of precious furs (in this country), is also 
dyed. But the rest are simply perfect in their natural state, and 
the only process needed, before making them into the most luxu- 
rious garments or wraps the world can show, is to soften and dress 
the skin to which the fur is attached. The kinds are so many and 
so beautiful that one is constantly tempted to pronounce this or 
that to be the best, and then compelled te change, and award the 
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palm to some other variety. Fashion has much to do with the 
position in public favour held by different furs in different years. 
But there are at least five which must always hold their own on 
their merits, and, like diamonds, pearls, and gold, are never out of 
fashion. ‘These are those of the sable, the seal, the beaver (for 
men’s fur coats), the sea otter, and the silver fox; and next after 
these are a list of at least twelve, ‘with power to add to their 
number,’ which, though subject to the fluctuations of fashion, are 
among the most beautiful of natural ornaments, and additions alike 
to comfort and to costume. The fluctuations in fashion are by 
no means merely capricious so far as they affect furs. Different 
materials or tints need different furs to trim them. If, for 
instance, coloured velvets are to be worn in mantles and capes, 
then chinchilla is perhaps the most charming fur. If heavy silks 
and black satin and beads are in fashion, nothing suits these so 
well as sealskin and sable. One year almost all young ladies took 
to wearing jackets of smooth warm-brown cloth. Mink was exactly 
the fur to suit this. If pearly grey cloth or powder blue were 
fashionable, a demand for Canadian lynx or blue fox would pro- 
bably be created. But an interesting point in connection with 
any change of fashion is that there is always some fur which seems 
‘exactly the thing’ to suit it. 

Among these secondary but most charming furs, many of which 
are expensive enough to make them luxuries, the marten, or 
Canadian sable, chinchilla, mink, ‘fisher,’ skunk, Arctic fox, 
monkey, ‘ nutria,’ and, in the writer’s opinion, the red Canadian or 
Manchurian fox and cross fox are all deserving of a very high place. 
No one in England ever buys or uses these skins of the Canadian 
red fox. Itis not like that of our English fox, but a ‘sublimated ’ 
skin of a kindred kind, grown by an animal which has to stand 
the rigour of the sub-Arctic winter, but does not turn white. 
There is a deep layer of close downy fur at the bottom, with 
longer hairs, and darker hairs of a rich red coming through it. 
The lower fur is orange and orange-red, and the result, when the 
fur is a little ruffled or blown asunder, is to produce a most 
gorgeous effect of orange carnelian colour. At the Hudson Bay 
fur sale in March last I saw twenty-five thousand skins of the red 
fox stacked or suspended all round the walls and from the ceiling 
of a single room, and the effect was more rich than any words 
of mine can describe. The whole of these skins were going to 
Russia and the Orient, whence many would find their way back 
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across Southern Siberia to China, as trimmings and linings for 
mandarins’ coats. The only true sables are Russian sables, and 
these are only found in Northern Asia. Russian Siberia and 
Manchuria are the home of this rare animal. ‘ American sables’ 
are martens—a fine skin, but probably not finer than those which 
Lord Strafford once procured for Archbishop Laud when he was 
Lord Deputy in Ireland. 

Except the sea otter there is no natural skin so beautiful or 
so valuable as sables, entirely apart from fashion, for these choice 
furs are intrinsically precious, just like gold or gems. Though 
the Chinese dye these sables and produce a uniform tint, the 
natural colour is, to our thinking, perfect—very dark, very rich, 
with ashen lights and lustre. In Paris or St. Petersburg no lady 
of position omits to include in her trowsseaw a set of sables. It 
is as much one of the necessary luxuries as a set of diamonds. 
That English ladies do not do so shows, in the opinion of Conti- 
nental experts in dress, that we are still a little insular and borné 
in our appreciation of the good things of this world. It does not 
seem possible to improve upon nature in preparing these choice 
furs for wear ; but an inspection of Li Hung Chang’s furs showed 
that the Chinese could succeed even in this. They had cut the 
sable skins into tiny strips, from an inch to half an inch long 
and a quarter of an inch wide, sewed them together in parallel 
lines, dyed them, and produced a single skin like that of a sable 
as large as a sheep. In some they had set the skins of the sables, 
shoulder and foot, in such a way as to produce the appearance of 
a ‘peacock eye’ in damask. In other skins the fragments were 
pieced together in circles and enriched with little dots of lighter 
fur, so as to give the impression that these were skins of some 
new fur-bearing species. 

Fox skins form an important part of the Hudson Bay catch 
sold in London; but red fox is by no means the only kind or the 
best. Six thousand skins of the ‘ cross ’ fox—these, too, all destined 
for Russia and the East—were purchased in the March sales. This 
is another fur not used in this country, but much valued in the 
East, though not one of the ‘ precious’ furs. Its natural colour is 
yellowish-white tipped with black and grey, giving it an ashen 
shade, but with a pale yellow cross on the shoulders. The paws are 
black, and the tail nearly black with a white tip. Those caught in 
the northern parts of Hudson Bay Territory are the woolliest, softest, 
and most valuable, White Arctic fox, and ‘ blue’ fox, the best of 
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which come from Labrador, are used in England to trim mantles and 
muffs, but are far inferior in effect to the red fox and ‘cross’ fox. 
Lastly, there is the really precious fur, if in good condition, of the 
silver fox. One thousand two hundred and forty-five of these were 
sold by the Hudson Bay Company in March, and of these the first 
two hundred were sold either singly or in lots ranging from two to 
five at the utmost. If the room of red fox skins amazed by its 
colour, so this room, hung with the deep, dark, soft furs of the 
silver fox, impressed by its richness of tone. It was like the tone 
of one of the alcoves in the Rijks Museum at the Hague, hung 
with portraits by Frank Hals and Rembrandt of gentlemen clad 
in black velvet and furs. The ‘ first lot’ was a single skin selected 
as the very finest. It measured slightly over five feet, was black 
down to the middle of the back, and below that sprinkled with 
silver hairs, much like the skin of the sea-otter; but though 
exquisitely soft, connoisseurs pronounced these long hairs to be 
‘too stiff’ for perfection. I had the pleasure of seeing it dis- 
cussed in a friendly criticism by a French, a Russian, and an 
English buyer, and these experts set its value at from 45/. to 501.! 
Russia, again, will buy and enjoy nearly all these exquisite furs. 
A few will be cut up into collars and cuffs in England and Paris, 
and some very smart ladies will wear a whole skin wrapped round 
the neck and shoulders ; but the greater number will go to Russia, 
where the black front parts are cut out, carefully pieced together, 
and made into those celebrated pelisses known as ‘black fox’ 
(because the silvery parts are discarded) for which 1,000/. is a 
not unusual price. If thirty skins costing in the sale room 301. 
apiece were cut up to make such a pelisse, the price cannot be 
considered exorbitant, even though the ‘silver’ parts are left. 
There is a ‘White Room’ in the Hudson Bay stores which 
is always attractive from the speculative point of view. It is 
divided into sections by snowy barriers of Arctic fox skins, white 
and soft as swansdown, and paved with piles of Polar bear skins 
and shaggy hides of wolves. There are also many wicker 
crates filled with skins of the ermine. The Arctic fox skins 
are almost the purest white of any fur. Even the under- 
down is like snow. The skins of the Polar bear vary much, both 
in colour and quality. Some are quite yellow and thin, and it 
needs careful selection to obtain one as good as the fur of a good 


1 The highest price made by a silver fox skin in 1898 was 1557. In 1895 one 
sold for 1707. 
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black bear in winter. The skins of the wolves are particularly 
interesting to the naturalist as well as valuable to the furrier. 
All those of the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions of North America 
are astonishingly thick, soft, and warm, looked at from the fur- 
buyer’s point of view. They make almost the warmest rug 
procurable, and the long flowing outer hair is handsome and 
durable. There were 7,465 wolf skins in the Hudson Bay March 
sale, nearly all of which came from one district, York Fort. 
These showed every variety of colour, from white to black, the 
most beautiful being of a silver grey. Many of the black wolves’ 
skins had the jaws and teeth left in, barbarous trophies of northern 
savages, but picturesque, if somewhat repulsive. There has been 
a great rise in the price of wolf skins lately. They rose 75 per 
cent. at the last sales, mainly from a sudden demand for them as 
carriage rugs in England and France. Fine as the wolf skins are, 
there is a far more beautiful and very cheap fur which is plentiful 
and unaccountably neglected in this country. This is that of the 
Canadian lynx. There are three lynx skins for one of the wolf 
sold in London; thirty or forty thousand go in one sale, and at 
rubbish prices. The ‘advance’ on each skin in bidding is only 
threepence. They vary in colour from a warm, almost salmon, 
tinge of cinnamon to greyish-white. The prettiest lynx has a 
pinkish mealy tint, almost like that of an unripe peach. This 
is another almost perfect skin for ‘all-fur’ wraps, and, like the 
various fox skins, is greatly used for this purpose in Turkey, 
Turkey in Asia, and China.! 

Two other furs close the list of those prized abroad, but not 
known or not appreciated in this country, to which it is part of 
the object of this article to call attention. These are the ‘fisher ’ 
and the Canadian otter. The ‘fisher’ is a very large animal of 
the marten tribe; far the largest, in fact, unless the glutton or 
wolverine is to be added to the list. Martes canadensis is its 
scientific name, and its general appearance is not different from 
that of a very large marten. As the wolverine or glutton seems 
half-way between the Mustelide and a badger, so the ‘fisher’ 
seems half-way between the same tribe and the otter, as it has 
more than the common liking of the polecats and stoats for river 
sides and for fish and aquatic animals. Its coat is of the most 
splendid black-brown tint, and in winter has a thick under-fur ; 
but it is more straggling and less uniform than that of the marten. 

1 The fur is liable to ‘slip,’ which makes it less valuable. 
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On the other hand, it is very much larger, and in Russia and the 
East is used largely as a lining for all-fur coats. The Canadian 
otter is much larger than the English species, and at least half 
of the skins are a richer, darker brown. 

A really fine otter skin (we speak now of the lake and river 
otter, not of the precious and rapidly disappearing sea otter) is 
almost as charming naturally as the sealskin is when dressed, 
stripped of the long hairs, and dyed. There were some hundreds 
of such otter skins at the Hudson Bay Stores, the hair set with 
under-fur exactly like close eiderdown, but of a straighter growth, 
so that when blown asunder it showed like a crop of microscopic 
grass. These furs also have a brilliant gloss on them. Good 
otter skins make almost the best collars and cuffs for men’s 
greatcoats. Inferior ones look common enough, as the outer hairs 
look stiff, like fine-pointed wire, and the colour is light and hard. 
Nearly ten thousand otter skins changed hands in one sale last 
year, which shows how much this fur is appreciated abroad. But 
this writer, however much he admires the skins, cannot help 
expressing regret that the otter and the beaver should be so 
ruthlessly killed off for the sake of their fine fur. 

The otters are most engaging animals, and replace the strenuous 
industry of the beaver by an abounding gaiety which nothing can 
restrain. A recent record of trapping in the North-West showed 
how otters are caught in the winter. They have a way of making 
slides down the snow-covered banks into the water, and playing 
at the truly national Canadian game of toboggan, using their own 
backs as toboggans. The slide ends in the water, and here the 
trapper sets his gin, not at the bottom of the slide, where the 
otter arrives tail-first with a splash, but, with a cold-blooded in- 
genuity, just a little further on, so as to catch the poor beast’s foot 
when he is on his legs again and running back to have another 
slide. 

As for the famous sea otter, like all pelagic fur animals, he is 
simply being persecuted out of existence. His range is very 
small, confined now to certain tracts of sea off the Aleutian Islands. 
Formerly it ranged from Alaska down to California. Now, if a 
single otter is seen swimming out at sea, a whole fleet of Aleut 
boats set out to capture it, and the poor beast is hunted till it can 
keep under water no longer, and then clubbed. 

The following figures show the rate at which the sea otter 
is disappearing, and that the Antarctic seal is still scarcer: 
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Sea otter skins sold in London 1889 . . 3,336 
” ” 1890 . . 2,553 
” 1891 . . 2,875 
1892. . 1,305 
” 1893. . 1,579 


1894. . 1,430 

” 1895 . . 1,221 

1896 . . 1,550 

1897. . 1,201 

” 1898 .. 955 

Antarctic seals sold in London, Nov. 1893. 45 skins. 

Mar. 1896 . 185 ,, 
” June 1896 398 


Since then, none. 


So much ‘seal’ literature has appeared in the papers lately 
that the public are familiar with all points connected with the 
Behring Sea fur seals. It is not, however, generally known that the 
finest of all fur seals was the Antarctic species, not the Northern 
fur seal. And just as the whole of the Antarctic right whales 
have been killed off by the whalers, who killed mothers and young 
every year when the mother whales came up to their calving 
grounds off New Zealand, so it is nearly certain that, commercially 
speaking, the Antarctic fur seals have been destroyed. 

The Antarctic expedition which left Australia in 1895 hoped 
to make a catch of these seals; but though plenty of ‘hair’ seals 
were taken, not a single fur seal was seen. Truly the ways of the 
‘ pelagic fisherman,’ British, Canadian, American, or Russian, are 
utterly abominable. He is a shade worse than the ‘skin hunter’ 
of the prairies or the veldt, for the latter does not make a practice 
of killing pregnant females of the species he hunts, or those 
which are known to be only accessible when engaged in suckling 
their young. 

White fox and ermine are not popular furs in this country, 
though abroad they are in great demand for large wraps or 
pelisses of fur. One would think that for a theatre cloak in 
winter time such a pelisse would be charming. As it is, Russian 
and Polish ladies have, with the Chinese, almost a monopoly of 
these handsome garments. ‘ All-fur’ pelisses of fox or marten are 
the very things for sleighing in, and these, with an ermine cap, 
make a pretty, warm, and most attractive costume for every-day 
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driving in the snow. Ermine never seems to attract in this 
country. It is reserved for little children and very old ladies. It 
is quite plentiful, as the little ermines are only stoats turned white 
in the winter; but, as they are Siberian and Canadian stoats, they 
have closer under-fur than the English breed. Some years ago 
some wealthy fur-dealers made an arrangement with some leading 
costumiers for a great cowp in ermine fur. The furriers bought 
up the ermine, and the costumiers agreed to design dresses to 
suit it, and to start the fashion. But, for once in a way, this 
‘combine’ was a complete failure. People do not long for change 
in fur as they do in colours or woven fabrics, or even in the designs 
of costume. 

If there is one fur which is not universally becoming, it is 
ermine. It looks hard and cold, and has greenish shadows in the 
white, and the ladies would have none of it.!. American marten’s 
skin, generally called American sable, is perhaps the finest in 
quality of these secondary furs. Enormous quantities are caught 
in the Hudson Bay country, and in the March sales of this year 
60,000 skins were sold in a week. The finest are only inferior to 
the Russian sables, and this inferiority is seen more in colour 
than in texture. They have a deep under-fur, usually of a 
warm pale brown, with the same tapered long hairs above it. 
These outer hairs give almost the same gloss to the skin of the 
American marten as is seen in the Russian sable; but the dark 
colouring and the ‘ashy’ lights shooting through the brown are 
absent. The furs should be those of animals trapped in the 
months from October till the end of December. Later it is broken 
and poorer in quality, and in early spring begins to ‘slip,’ when it 
is valueless, These choice Canadian furs are all sold at the March 
sales, 

Monkey is the only costume fur which comes from a hot 
climate—namely, West Africa. Recent reports from that coast 
state that the monkeys are almost exterminated, and that there 
is no more monkey fur to be relied on in the market; but this 
probably means only that the supply is exhausted in the readily 
accessible parts. Chinchilla would rank among the choicest furs 
if only it were more durable. It may be doubted if any animal fur 
so much resembles the finest plumage of downy feathered birds as 
the skin of this little mouse of the Andes. This year it is the most 


1 The new costumes for skating on artificial ice promise, as it is supposed, to 
bring ermine into fashion again. 
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popular of all furs, and proportionately costly. Unfortunately it 
is easily spoiled by wet. For certain forms of indoor wear it is 
almost perfect. The young American bride of an English Minister 
recently appeared at the opera in a cloak of white velvet deeply 
trimmed with chinchilla, This was most appropriate and becom- 
ing ; but furs proper are not meant to be worn indoors, and the 
fact that chinchilla is just suited for this kind of transition 
costume—between the house and the ball-room, or at the theatre 
—places it more on a level with feathers and fabrics. An artificial 
chinchilla fur has lately been manufactured from the skins of the 
Angora rabbit. It is more durable than the real fur, and scarcely 
less soft and delicate in texture. Another ‘fancy fur’ is 
‘kolinski,’ obtained from one of the marten tribe in Siberia. It 
is of a warm but pale yellowish-brown, almost of the tint of the 
crust of a well-baked loaf. It is not so rich in hue as the red fox 
skin, but softer and more refined in texture. It is almost too 
pretty for fur, which should look rich, and depend for beauty on 
texture and depth of tint. 

The Hudson Bay furs are better known to the English public 
than the Russian skins. But the firm of Sir Charles Lampson 
disposes annually of an even greater number than the Hudson 
Bay Company. The furs offered at these sales are drawn from all 
quarters of the globe. More than three millions of skins were 
disposed of in one sale in 1894. These came from Northern Asia, 
North America, Chile, and Peru (mainly skins of alpaca, chinchilla, 
and a few pumas), Northern Europe, and from Australasia. The 
latter sent opossum skins by the hundred thousand ; and from 
North America no less than 1,528,000 skins of the musquash had 
been accumulated. This was an autumn sale, and 1,460 beaver 
skins and 2,647 Russian sables of the most costly description were 
included in the lots. The sables fetch from 5l, to 50/., and each 
skin is examined separately by the buyers. They are kept in 
linen bags, and fastened in bundles by a strip of reindeer skin 
passed through the muzzles, just as they left the hands of the 
Siberian trader. Furs for lining coats and cloaks, of a less costly 
description than those which make collars and cuffs, make a great 
part of these sales. The million and a half of musquash skins 
would be used for this purpose. Another skin, of which hundreds 
of thousands are sold, is the coypu. This is a South American 
beaver-like water-rat, which swarms in the great rivers from Brazil 
to the Argentine. The skin is like a light, less thickly furred 
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beaver or otter, and is quite cheap. When the beaver was almost 
extinct, some ingenious merchant remembered the coats of coypu 
skin used in cold weather in the Argentine. The Spanish- 
Americans called it ‘ nutria’ or otter, and under the former name 
it has taken the very considerable place which it now holds in the 
fur trade. For lining gentlemen’s greatcoats it is quite the best 
-skin of reasonable price. Hampsters, the big field rats of Central 
Europe, grey squirrels, mainly from Siberia, and the specially 
prepared rabbit skin known as ‘ electric’ seal also make good and 
cheap linings. The hampster is white, chestnut, and brown, and 
makes almost the brightest lining of any fur used in this country. 
It is also short in the fur, and does not come off or ‘slip’ like 
squirrel fur. No one here will buy the finest of all ‘domestic’ 
animals’ furs except astrachan. This fur is that of the ‘ Thibetan 
- lamb.’ It is made up into linings in China, and these are some- 
times seen in Sir Charles Lampson’s sales. The leather is as 
white as milk, and soft as kid, and is covered with wool, which is 
not like wool at all, but like white floss silk. On the other hand, 
bear skins have a very ready sale here. ll the finest black bear 
skins are bought to make busbies for Her Majesty’s Guards. The 
grizzly and brown bear skins are made up into carriage rugs or 
capes for coachmen. 

Are the rarer furs destined to become rarer still? Generally 
speaking, we must reluctantly say ‘ yes ’—all the more reluctantly 
because there is no possibility for our readers, who think with us 
in this matter, to anticipate the scarcity by buying and storing 
choice furs which in a few years may be unattainable. Except 
under Chinese treatment, which we do not know the secret of, furs 
are perishable goods, though with good management and care they 
retain their beauty for many years. 

But though the times seem against the survival of the fur- 
bearing animals, they are not all equally threatened with exter- 
mination, and occasionally, when human energy is diverted from 
trapping and hunting to some*more remunerative pursuit, there 
is an actual increase of these creatures over very wide areas. The 
furs are so precious, and the countries in which they are found are 
so remote and uncultivated, that the only possible rival to the fur 
trade is the discovery of precious metals. By a curious coincidence 
such discoveries have recently been: made, both in North America 
and in Manchuria and South Siberia, close to the greatest fur- 
producing districts of the Old World and the New. Gold, more 
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precious than the precious sable, has been discovered in enormous 
quantities, both on the Amur and near Irkutsk, and at Klondike. 
Copper, which is almost a precious metal, owing to the demand 
caused by electric lighting plant, has for some years been worked 
in North British Columbia. These discoveries have caused a 
disturbance in the old routine of the fur-hunter ; and in Northern 
Canada and North British Columbia the marten, the otter, the 
bear, the beaver, and the other fur-bearing animals are once more 
recruiting their numbers, because all the Indians have ceased to be 
trappers, and prefer to earn money by canoeing and carrying 
‘packs’ to the new mines. One great fur-producing region of the 
Far East will doubtless be spoilt ina few years. This is Manchuria, 
especially the northern province, and the forest-covered regions 
between the Tsungari and Ussuri rivers, and the Kinghan Moun- 
tains. This district will in a few years be well known to the 
public, both from the construction of the Russian railway and the 
establishment of steamers, which even now run on all the great 
rivers, From the remotest times it has been the great reservoir 
of fur-bearing animals for the rich Chinese. Even the late General 
Gordon’s dress of honour, presented by the Emperor, was not con- 
sidered complete without sable tails in the hat ; and for unnumbered 
centuries the fur-hunters of Manchuria have supplied an enormous 
stock to the markets of Pekin, 
C. J. 
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JOSEPH ROBINSON. 


A very remarkable figure in the musical world passed away a few 
weeks ago in Dublin. Joseph Robinson is perhaps to older 
musicians more of a name than a personality, and to younger 
men of the craft who have not crossed the Channel of St. George 
even his name may not be associated with any striking fact or 
any historical event. But for that lacuna in their experiences we 
have to thank what Lord Beaconsfield called the melancholy 
ocean, and the comparatively scant notices of his career are 
perhaps the greatest tribute to his patriotism. For he was born, 
lived, worked, and died in the city of his birth, just too far west 
of Europe to win fame and too far east of America to earn dollars. 
To Ireland he was devoted, and no inducements to desert it for a 
more lucrative and fame-bringing centre of activity ever found 
favour in his eyes. Such personalities are rare, and their claim 
to recognition at the hands of posterity is irrefragable. The fact 
that a career is by choice and conviction circumscribed in extent 
impels the chronicler all the more to do justice to its merits when 
the work is closed and the worker silent ; especially when those 
merits are of a sort which would have compelled the widest 
admiration if their possessor had so willed it. No excuse is there- 
fore necessary for placing on record a few points in the career of 
a man who was both by culture and ability one of the best 
musicians of our time. 

Joseph Robinson was born in Dublin in August 1816. He 
was the fourth son of Francis Robinson, a professor of music, who 
founded an important society in Dublin in 1810 for studying the 
works of Handel. His three elder brothers, John, William, and 
Francis, were all, like the subject of this sketch, singers of ex- 
ceptional merit; but none of them were equal to the Benjamin 
of the family in organising power or in mastery of the art. The 
‘four wonderful brothers,’ as they were called in Dublin circles, 
were all connected from their earliest days with the two cathedrals 
which Dublin has the distinction (unique as far as the Britisk 
Islands are concerned) of possessing. When they grew up, they 
formed a quartet of surprising perfection; John was the first 
tenor (his voice, according to Mr. Hercules MacDonnell, ranged to 
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the high D), Francis the second tenor, Joseph the baritone, and 
William the bass. They were the first to bring before the public 
the great store of German part-songs, and were also the backbone 
of that historical body, the Hibernian Catch Club, which to this 
day preserves in Ireland the best traditions of the English glee. 
William Robinson’s bass voice, which went down to a clear and 
resonant double C, was at times the subject of merriment and a 
joke or two of no mean merit. It was frequently alleged that in 
the passage from Blow’s famous anthem ‘Fell down, down, down 
before the throne,’ William produced the effect of a note far 
below even his range on the final word by pointing his finger 
down with an impassioned gesture, and gazing at the same 
moment open-mouthed towards the groined roof of the cathedral. 
Later in his life, when a younger bass, Richard Smith (also an 
excellent singer) took a place in the choir as his deputy, William 
Robinson was once told that his day as a basso profundo was 
eclipsed. For Smith had a trick of pronouncing the syllable ‘ er’ 
on all occasions as ‘ar;’ and a Job’s comforter said to William 
one day, ‘It is all very well for you, Robinson, you can only sing 
low C, Dick Smith sings low R.’ William was in appearance a 
caricature of Joseph, so much so that great amusement was 
caused on one occasion in my presence when the arrangements 
for the choir at the installation of the Prince of Wales as a Knight 
of St. Patrick were being made. The members chosen to sing 
had to answer to their names in the practice room, and when 
William’s name was called, Joseph called out from the back of the 
room in the nasal tone so well known to his friends, ‘ No brother 
of mine, sir.’ 

Francis was the gentlest and most urbane of the quartet, a 
man of singular personal charm and refined ability. He had 
a tenor voice, which without being in any sense robust, was 
intensely sympathetic in colour, and which was helped out by a 
highly-trained musical faculty. I have never heard any singer 
who has approached him even in his comparatively old age in the 
expression which he imparted to Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria.’ No 
violoncellist of the highest attainments could have surpassed him 
in what I may term the bowing and phrasing of the melody. The 
last time I heard him sing this song was at a time when he was 
over seventy years of age, and it indelibly impressed me. He 
gave me my first lessons in harmony and thorough-bass, and very 
sound they were. 
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Joseph, like his brothers, went through the cathedral training, 
which at that time, both in Dublin and Armagh, were excellent 
schools for young musicians, The traditions of Stevenson were 
still fresh, though the older composer himself had more or less 
retired. The knowledge and admiration for Haydn and Mozart, 
with which that very remarkable man had imbued the musical 
spirit of Dublin, could not fail to have a broadening effect on the 
minds of the younger and more enthusiastic generation; and to 
this may be traced the catholic taste for all schools of good music 
which distinguished Joseph Robinson among all the musicians of 
his time in Ireland, and which kept him to his latest years in 
possession of that most enviable of all gifts, a young mind. 
After leaving the choir school he joined the Anacreontic Society, 
an institution for the practice of orchestral music, where, as he 
used to say, the band was one of the most ill-balanced in the world. 
The favourite instruments were at that period the double-bass, 
and more particularly the flute. The row of fifteen double-bass 
cases, which formed part of its collection, is still one of my boyish 
memories; they were but a remnant of the great regiment to 
which they belonged. The flutes were so numerous that the 
Society had to pass a rule that not more than twenty players of 
that instrument should be allowed in the orchestra at the same 
time. This Society afterwards merged into a more ambitious 
scheme, which was dubbed the Philharmonic Society. Here 
symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven were studied 
with avidity, and for a time very fairly given, and artists of 
European fame were engaged. So long as Robinson took an 
active interest in its fortunes, it prospered reasonably well; 
but it fell into the hands of a well-meaning but wholly in- 
competent conductor, and in course of time was reduced to 
bankruptcy. The only terms in which the leading Dublin 
critics could describe the virtues of this worthy were invariably 
reproduced after each concert: ‘ Mr. conducted himself 
as usual.’ In 1834, when Robinson was eighteen years of age, 
he began his first important work. He founded the ‘ Antient 
Concerts,’ assumed the conductorship, and while he held the post 
(a period of twenty-nine years) he produced all the best of the old 
masters, and introduced into Dublin the works of Mendelssohn 
almost contemporaneously with their performance in this country. 
The chorus was.small, but perfect in balance, and of beautiful 
quality. They sang well individually as well as collectively ; for 
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the conductor had the gift of training them not merely in the 
notes themselves, but in the manner of singing them. Moreover, 
he made a point of having a band which was complete in all re- 
spects. In carrying this principle he had much perversity and 
prejudiced ignorance to contend against. The ordinary committee- 
man’s mind could not see the importance of having four horns in 
accordance with the score, and would urge that ‘sure two would 
be enough ; ye’ll have the horns jostlin’ ache other on the plat- 
form.’ But he won, and got his reward in the admirable taste 
which his audience developed. One of his oldest friends has told 
me that the secret of his success was twofold: he never listened 
to the insidious opinion proffered at a bad rehearsal that the 
music ‘ will be all right in the evening,’ and a work never went 
so well but that he tried to make it gobetter. His performances 
of ‘St. Paul’ and ‘ Elijah’ were quite admirable, and he was in 
direct possession of the traditions of their execution, for he made 
special journeys to hear them under the composer’s direction in 
England. In the course of these expeditions he made the personal 
acquaintance of Mendelssohn, who at once recognised his gifts, 
and had a warm personal regard for himself. On the occasion of 
the first performance of the ‘Elijah, my father accompanied 
Robinson to Birmingham, where they had the pleasantest inter- 
course with the great composer. They have both frequently de- 
scribed to me his very boyish fun and his delight in a good joke; 
how he extemporized a double fugue on the subject of ‘the horse 
and his rider ’ on the organ in the Town Hall to a few friends ; how, 
after the final rehearsal of ‘ Elijah,’ he slid down the banisters of 
the long staircase with his feet in the air, and wound up the day 
by a supper with them at the Woolpack Inn, where my father 
rather shocked the serious Sterndale Bennett by performing Punch 
and Judy over the door with his fingers clothed in napkins, and in- 
troduced a ghost to the music of the ‘Commendatore.’ On this 
occasion Mendelssohn promised Robinson to orchestrate ‘ Hear my 
Prayer’ for the Antient Concerts. Shortly after his death, in the 
following year, Robinson received the score from the executors ; it 
was written exactly for the band which Robinson had enumerated 
to him, and he had taken his hint to ‘ be sure to use the kettle- 
drums in the second movement :’ with what effect any one who 
glances at the score will appreciate. 

While carrying on this work, he also conducted the University 
Choral Society (the oldest body of the kind in the Three Kingdoms), 
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and was not less successful with the students. He had curious 
experiences with the amateurs of that institution. On one occasion 
an amateur Polyphemus essayed with fair success‘ O ruddier than 
the cherry,’ but had not carefully read his words, for he persistently 
sang ‘kindlings blithe and merry,’ a proceeding which provoked 
great merriment in the room, and led to a species of duet between 
the conductor and the singer at the concert—thus : 

Singer: With kindlings blithe and merry. 

Robinson : (kidlings) 

Singer: With kindlings blithe and merry. 

Robinson : (kidlings ) 

The interpolation being very clear and allegro. 

In 1849 he married Miss Fanny Arthur, a sister of a well- 
known banker in Paris, who was a most accomplished pianist, 
well-known both abroad and at home. Her first appearance in 
London was at the Musical Union in 1855, when she played with 
Ernst. Their house in Dublin became the centre of all musicians 
who came to Ireland. Thalberg, Rubinstein, and Joachim were 
frequently there. One of their closest and best friends was that 
most excellent of men and most delightful of companions, the 
veteran G. A. Osborne. He once described to me his first return 
to Ireland, after a long sojourn in Yaris, where he had often 
met Robinson. Driven out by the Revolution of 1848, he came 
to London, and made an expedition to his native island. When 
he arrived on the pier at Kingstown, the first person he saw was 
Robinson, and after greeting him warmly he begged him as a friend 
to recommend him some quiet comfortable hotel in Dublin wherein 
to stay. Robinson thought for a while, and said he only knew one 
which he could recommend, a family hotel at 3 Upper Fitz- 
william Street, but that the attendance was abominable, though 
the food was fair. He advised him to drive there straight from 
the station, to ring for the servant, explain that he had been 
recommended to the house, but warned of the bad service, and 
that he would tell his friend Mr. Robinson, who had sent him, 
if he was not properly looked after. Osborne carried out his 
instructions to the letter, ordered his dinner, and came down to 
the coffee-room, to find Joseph standing with his back to his 
own fire-place, in roars of laughter at the success of his queer 
invitation. The first time I ever heard Joachim play was on one 
of these occasions (the pieces were the Kreutzer Sonata and the 
G minor fugue of Bach), and I well remember Robinson saying 
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to me, ‘ Listen to that man (he was then twenty-eight), ‘he is the 
only violinist who brings flames out of the fiddle.’ 

In 1853 he organised a performance on a great scale (1,000 
performers) at the opening of the International Exhibition. In 
1856 he and his wife joined the Irish Academy of Music, and gave 
it the great importance which has secured its existence and success 
up to the present time. He never ceased his interest in its welfare, 
and never failed to help on its many promising pupils. In 1873 
he went to the Schumann Festival at Bonn, a proceeding which 
surprised his friends, for he had never shown any predilection for 
that composer’s works; but, as usual, he thought it his business 
to correct his views by experience, and the result was a whole- 
hearted admission of his mistake in depreciating the great master. 
His admiration of the Faust Music was immense, and he at once 
organised a private performance of it on his return. His atti- 
tude towards Wagner was equally broad-minded. He disliked 
him on paper, and cured himself of his prejudice by attending 
any performance of his operas which he could get to. 

In 1876 he founded the ‘ Dublin Musical Society,’ an institution 
which still exists, and possesses a very fine body of voices. While 
he was conductor, he was presented with an address and a purse 
of sovereigns. He very gracefully returned the purse, with the 
humorous plea that if he accepted it he would never be able to 
abuse the chorus again. In 1879 his wife died, and he did not 
long retain the position of conductor of this new Society, though 
he took an active interest in its proceedings to the end of his 
life. He not long afterwards married a second time, and his wife 
and one son survive him. 

As a composer, Robinson wrote principally songs, thoroughly 
vocal songs, always musicianly and never vulgar. He had a 
thorough contempt for the royalty ballad, which he called ‘im- 
posture.’ That he could tackle more complicated work when he 
chose, is proved by a very admirable short anthem, ‘ Not unto 
us. He edited Stevenson’s anthems excellently. But his most 
valuable work was his arrangement of Irish folk songs. He may 
be said with truth to be the first musician who treated them with 
real artistic feeling, and with true insight into their national 
character. If he had done nothing else, Ireland has to be grateful 
to him for this work. His friendship with the late Lord Dunraven, 
Dr. Graves (the Bishop of Limerick), and the De Veres gave him an 
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opportunity of studying the antiquarian side of Irish life, which 
he turned to the best uses in his treatment of Irish folk songs. 
His personality was unique. He had strong likes and dis- 
likes. His heroes were ‘giants,’ and his enemies ‘impostors.’ 
His face, rather Jewish in type, was full of a kindly sardonic 
humour, which his rather jerky and nasal manner of speech 
exactly suited. He had, like Costa, the grip of a field- 
marshal. He never brooked contradiction in his own business, 
and he was a martinet, though a kindly one. As a conductor of 
choral and orchestral works he was certainly in the front rank, 
and if he had lived in England would undoubtedly have held 
any important post as a matter of course, and held it admirably, 
for he possessed both the temperament and electricity necessary 
to a conductor, and had the keenest instinct for what Wagner 
called the greatest gift a conductor can have, the right tempo. 
He was generous to a fault, and died comparatively poor, mainly 
owing to his open-handedness to friends in worse circumstances 
than himself. When he was too old and ill to appreciate it, the 
Government gave him a small Civil List pension, by which he only 
profited for a few weeks. But his memory will long be green in the 
hearts of his friends, old and young, and Ireland and her musical 
children will always remember him with gratitude, affection, and 


respect. 
C. V. STANFORD. 
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Axour fifteen years ago a leaflet was published in England on 
‘ Biritch, or Russian Whist.’ The game did not ‘catch on’ here 
at that period; the leaflet, however, is interesting as indicating 
that bridge is probably of Russian origin. 

Bridge travelled over the Continent, and was especially taken 
up in France, whence, in 1894, it found its way once more to 
England. 

And now comes the surprising part of the story. In a few 
months, whist, our national card game, which had held undis- 
puted sway in our card-rooms for at least a hundred and fifty 
years, was put to the rout, and bridge reigned in its stead. Of 
course, a rubber of whist can still be obtained at many clubs ; but 
at others, with the Turf and Portland at their head, bridge is 
played to the exclusion of whist. 

Under the circumstances, a short description of bridge may 
be useful to those who like to try experiments. 

The preliminaries, shuffling, cutting, and so forth are the 
same as at whist, until we come to the deal. There is no mis- 
deal, errors in dealing requiring a fresh deal by the same player. 
And no card is turned up for trumps; the whole fifty-two are 
dealt face downwards (with this exception) as at whist. Whist- 
players who are new to the game would do well to bear this in 
mind when dealing, as, from habit, they are apt to turn the last 
card. At bridge this gives the adversaries the option of a fresh 
deal. 

The deal being completed, the dealer, after examining his 
hand, may make any suit trumps he prefers, or he may declare 
‘no trump, i.e. that the hand shall be played without trumps. 
If, in his judgment, his hand does not warrant a declaration, he 
may pass to his partner, saying, ‘I leave it to you.’ The 
dealer’s partner must then make a trump or no trump. At the 
Russian game, a player making no trump says ‘biritch.’ Pos- 
sibly this may give a clue to the etymology of the word ‘bridge,’ 
which has hitherto eluded the efforts of the British philologist. 

A declaration being made, the adversaries have the option 
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of doubling, te. of doubling the value of the trick score. The 
trick scores will be set out in detail when we come to scoring. 
The leader (player to the dealer’s left) has the first option. If, 
in his opinion, his hand justifies such a measure, he says, ‘I 
double.’ If not, he passes the option to his partner. This he does 
by saying, ‘May I play?’ which being interpreted means, ‘Do 
you wish to double ?’ If either of the non-dealer’s side doubles, 
the player who originally made the trump or no trump has the 
option of redoubling. If this player declines, the question, 
‘May I play ?’ should be addressed to his partner, who then has 
the option. Redoubling once has the effect of quadrupling the 
trick score. 

Redoubling may go on indefinitely, but when in the hands 
of two reckless or obstinate players it may have the consequence 
of landing the table in amounts never contemplated at the 
beginning, assuming there to be a stake on the game. It is 
suggested that, in domestic play, it should be limited to doubling 
and redoubling once. Club etiquette does not allow redoubling 
beyond a hundred points, z.e. beyond making this the value of 
a trick. 

If to the question, ‘ May I play ?’ the leader’s partner answers 
‘Yes,’ there is no doubling. And similarly if, after doubling, 
the adversaries express themselves satisfied, the play of the hand 
commences. 

The leader leads a card, and after that the dealer’s partner 
places his hand face upwards on the table, and the rest of the 
hand is played as at dummy, the dealer taking dummy. As 
every trick above six scores, whether the game is won or not, all 
hands have to be played out to the end. The laws are much the 
same as those of dummy whist, the main exception being that 
the dealer is liable to no penalty for leading out of turn or from 
the wrong hand. 

The dealer’s partner may not make any suggestion as to the 
play. He may, however, perform the mechanical function of 
pushing forward the card named by the dealer to be led or 
played to a trick; and, if the dealer does not follow suit, his 
partner may ask whether he has any of the suit led, in order to 
save a revoke, 

At the end of the hand, the score for tricks is entered on a 
scoring block, and also the scores for honours and other extras. 
These, however, must be kept separate from the trick scores. 
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A game consists of thirty points won by tricks only. Any- 
thing in excess of thirty is also counted, but it merely increases 
the trick score. 

A rubber consists of the best of three games. If the first 
and second games are won by the same players, the third is not 
played. If three games are played, the value of the losers’ 
game is deducted from that of the winners. It is possible that the 
winners of the rubber may lose in points. In that case, of course, 
the subtraction of the winners’ score is made from the losers’. 

The details of scoring, which are rather complicated, have 
now to be explained. When no trump is declared, each trick 
above six counts twelve. The aces are called, or rather miscalled, 
honours. Three aces held in one hand, or by two partners, 
reckon thirty; four aces held conjointly reckon forty; four aces 
in one hand reckon a hundred. 

When a trump is declared, the value of the tricks depends on 
the suit. If spades are trumps, each trick above six counts two; 
if clubs are trumps, each trick above six counts four; in the dia- 
mond suit, each trick above six counts six; and in the heart suit, 
eight. 

Honours are ace, king, queen, knave, and ten of the trump 
suit. Three honours held in one hand, or by two partners, reckon 
twice the value of the trump suit trick (¢.g., in spades, four; in 
clubs, eight; in diamonds, twelve; in hearts, sixteen), Four 
honours held by two partners reckon four times the value of a 
suit trick; four honours in one hand, eight times the value of a 
suit trick ; five honours, three in one hand and two in partner’s, 
five times the value of a suit trick ; five honours, four in one 
hand and one in partner’s, nine times the value of a suit trick ; 
five honours in one hand, ten times the value of a suit trick. The 
trick and honour scores are shown in tabular form on the next 
page. 

In addition to these, if a player holds no trump (called 
chicane), he scores the same as though he held three honours. 

And if a player and his partner make all thirteen tricks 
(called grand slam), they reckon forty; if they make twelve tricks 
(called little slam), they reckon twenty. Tricks taken in satisfac- 
tion of a revoke penalty do not reckon towards a slam. 

The winners of a rubber add a hundred points to their score. 

It should be borne in mind that doubling only affects the 
trick score. 
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NO TRUMP DECLARED. 
SCORE FOR TRICKS. 
Each above six . | 12 
SCORES FOR HONOURS. 
Three aces (held in one hand or : 30 
Four aces held conjointly . 40 
Four aces in one hand . ‘ 100 
TRUMP SUIT DECLARED. 
SCORES FOR TRICKS. 
When trumps are . ts} © 
| 
Each above six | 92 4 6 | 8 | 
| 
SCORES FOR HONOURS. | 
Three held in one hand or conjointly . = | 4 8 12 16 | 
Four held conjointly . 8 16 24 32 
Four inone hand . 16 32 48 64 | 
Five (three in one hand) 10 20 30 40 | 
Five (four in one hand) 18 36 54 72 
Five in one hand a 20 | 40 60 80 


The simplest way of illustrating the mode of scoring will be 
to play an imaginary rubber. 
A, Y, B, Z are the players. They sit round the table in 


this order, A being the original leader ; 


(i) 20) 16 


| Y, second hand; B, third hand; Z, 
dealer. 

The first hand Z declares hearts. 
He wins two by cards, 16 [see (a) in 
scoring block], and scores 16 (6) for 
three honours. 

It is now A’s deal. He has a very 
poor hand, and leaves the declaration 


(g) |_ 36 12 


to his partner. B also has a weak hand, 
so, in hopes of losing as little as possible, 
he makes it spades. Y doubles spades. 
Y, Z win four by cards, 8 x 2=16 (c), and 
score four honours held conjointly, 8 (d). 
Y, Z win the game. To signify this, 
a line is drawn under the trick score. 


Y now deals, and leaves it to his 


| a 

| 

} 

= 

| 

| 

A,B | Y,Z 

| HONOURS 

| 

| 

| | 721 (m) 

| 12 | 

30 | (/) 
(j), 60| 8 
|) 

| Trijcxs | | 

| 16] (a) | 

16 | (ec) 
| (-) 
| | 32] (2) 

| 100 | 

116 

{| | 198 | a 
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partner. Z declares no trump. Y, Z only win the odd trick, 
12 (e), and score three honours, 30 (/). 

B deals himself a crushing hand in diamonds, and, having 
declared, wins six by cards, 36 (g) with a little assistance from 
dummy. He also scores 20 (h) for little slam, and 60 (J) for 
five honours in his own hand. One adversary has chicane (k). 
One game all. 

- To shorten the illustration let us now suppose Z deals him- 
self a very good hand in hearts, He wins four by cards, 32 
(1), and holds four honours and his partner one, 72 (m), 

Y, Z win the rubber, 100 (7). 

The scores are now added up, and that of the losers de- 
ducted. Y, Z win 198 points (see scoring block). 

It cannot be denied that the figures sometimes run high, and 
the question arises how, if a stake is played for, to reduce them 
so as to render the amounts won or lost suitable for the domestic 
circle. This is most readily done by striking off the unit figure ; 
but if the unit figure is more than five, one is added to the 
tens figure. In the above case, on this system, Y and Z each 
win a rubber of 20. 

A rubber at bridge averages 170 points—with the unit figure 
struck off, 17 points. Hence, those who are accustomed to play 
silver threepennies at whist would find penny points at bridge 
about an equivalent on the above plan. 

A few remarks on the elementary tactics of the game may 
prove acceptable. 

The advantage to the dealer of declaring, and of seeing his 
partner’s cards, is so considerable, that a bold dash should be 
made for a big score, or for the game. With three aces, and a 
poor hand in other respects, it is advisable for the dealer to 
declare sans atout. Failing three aces, but with a good heart 
suit, and a probability of four tricks in hand, hearts should be 
declared. Partners’ cards on the average are good for three 
tricks; so, even if the prospect of a great score is not realised, 
there is still a good chance of winning the odd trick. 

A diamond declaration should only be made when the dealer 
has such cards that he can see his way to two or three by tricks, 
if his partner’s hand turns out to be average. 

Not being strong enough to make sans atout or a red suit, 
the dealer should pass. 

If the dealer passes, his partner is in a position of defence, 
unless he has unusually strong cards. To declare sans atout on 
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three aces is dangerous, unless the aces are well guarded; ex- 
posed unguarded aces can be cheaply forced out. To declare 
hearts, the dealer’s partner should have the probability of five 
tricks in hand, as the dealer has intimated, by passing, that he 
cannot help much in the heart suit. 

Failing sufficient strength to declare sans atout or hearts, the 
dealer’s partner, with a fairly good hand, should declare his best 
suit. If he holds but poor cards he has no alternative but to 
fall back on spades, in order to keep the losses down to the 
minimum. 

Hitherto the score of love-all has been assumed. As the trick 
scores advance the determination of the declarants becomes too 
complicated for elementary treatment. Attention to the trick 
score when declaring is most important. As a general rule, if 
well ahead in the trick score, safe declarations are to be preferred 
with moderate hands ; if behind in the trick score, risky declara- 
tions are permissible. 

The declaration being made (and doubled or not, as the case 
may be), the play of the hand commences. 

The card first led should be from the strong suit, as at whist, 
of course avoiding a lead up to the declared trump suit. 

The cards of the second hand are now laid face upwards on 
the table, and in consequence of this exposure the ordinary rules 
of whist become much modified. Detailed instructions would be 
out of place in a short paper of this description; it may be 
assumed that everyone knows the old-fashioned dummy formula, 
lead through the strong suit and up to the weak. 

Dummy’s adversaries should not hesitate to force each other, 
even though weak in trumps, and when such play might not be 
deemed sound at ordinary whist. When the dealer has declared 
trumps, he is presumably strong; so, if there is a chance of 
making a small trump against him it should be accepted. 

Again, discarding by no means follows the rules of whist 
proper, as it may be necessary to keep guards to the strong suit 
of the exposed hand. Also, the original leader may want to keep 
a card of dummy’s strong suit to lead through; and the leader’s 
partner may want to keep a card of dummy’s weak suit to lead up. 
Hence the discard often becomes very confusing, especially to 
players who are accustomed to whist discards. 

The foregoing remarks on forcing and discarding illustrate 
important points in which bridge play differs materially from that 
of ordinary whist. ‘ CAVENDISH,’ 
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THE SNOW IS COMING. 


Ir is a long while since anything happened in this world for the 
first time. The first time the sun shone—the first time the snow 
fell—these things are not matter of record. By good luck, the first 
time is always recurring—especially in London, What Londoner 
does not remember the first time the sun shone again after a fog 
that lasted a week ? And when the first snow falls the cockneys 
do not take it as if they were country folk. Strange excitement 
comes over them at the mere thought of sooty London dressed in 
white. A few go about quoting Mr. Robert Bridges, who alone of 
poets has understood them on this point; and the rest quote 
him without knowing. 

I had not accounted to myself for it; but an unusual stir in 
my blood moved me to run, to shout, or sing, or behave in a 
manner that might have caused the police to interfere, as I went 
along the streets one evening in early winter. The gas-lamp is in 
itself a signal for the enjoyment of Londoners. They may be half 
asleep all day, but with the yellow dawning of those myriads of 
stars a glow of warmth quickens them. So much the better, if 
there should be a moon to make faces among the chimney-tops! 
(There was a moon that night.) If the snow be on the way, and 
the air tense with the expectation of it, the nerves awake and 
sting the languid soul into pleasure. 

I turned down a poor alley to visit an acquaintance there—an 
Essex woman who talks about ‘threadling’ her needle, and sup- 
poses the plural of ‘house’ to be ‘housen.’ She is married to a 
sailor who sails the seasno more. He sometimes tries to explain 
to me the geography—or seaography—ofaship. I never under- 
stand it, but I have learned to talk about ‘the ryals’ and ‘the 
main-topgallon,’ whatever that may be. 

‘The snow is coming!’ I said to his wife, with as much exulta- 
tion as if I had said ‘ The Queen is coming!’ 

‘Yes, miss,’ she said, ‘and coals is one-and-threepence a hun- 
dred, and they'll go up.’ She glanced at the sky. 

What a pity it is to have a financial interest in the weather ! 
I felt ashamed because I had none. I remembered Mrs. Ewing’s 
heroine, who poked the fire ‘expensively,’ and sighed a little— 
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and smiled also—to think that I could poke mine as often as I 
liked. Then I went into the South Kensington Museum, to look 
for a spinning-wheel. 

The policeman and the man at the entrance were divided in 
their minds as to whether a spinning-wheel is a piece of furniture 
or amachine, If it isa piece of furniture, yes, you will find it 
there! If it is a machine, no, you will never find it unless you 
go across the road. Not feeling inclined to go across the road, 
I chose to consider it furniture. 

Past one half and then the other of the column of Trajan, 
through the old tapestry room, down the narrow corridor of snow- 
men and snow-women bequeathed to us by Greeks and Romans, I 
went; and reached at last the place where chairs and tables, and 
beds and cabinets and mirrors, ranged with forlorn regularity, 
show what beautiful homes people had once. There was never a 
spinning-wheel among them. I listened for the ghostly hum of 
it in vain. 

Tired out after a long search, I sat down to rest on the pedestal 
of a cupboard. 

The gallery was quite deserted, except fora woman of middle 
age, who seemed willing neither to go nor to stay. Something 
fidgety and wistful about her compelled one to notice her move- 
ments. She went to and fro with rapid, uncertain steps, making 
indefinite pauses before the object of her consideration—trying to 
leave it, as it were—always returning. The magnetic force that 
attracted her seemed to reside in a wooden cradle. There was 
nothing particular about it ; it was not like the cradle of the Earl 
of Derwentwater, which stood near by—three black feathers that 
had once been golden still waved stiffly over the head. It was just 
a wooden cradle—nothing more, nothingless. Yet she came back 
again and again, as if she could not tear herself from the spot. 
She was a well-favoured person, fresh and weather-beaten, as 
though she had lived much in the open air. Her dress was so 
neat that the shabby material of it did not at first strike the eye; 
would not perhaps have struck me at all but for the fact that she 
wore woollen gloves. She was clearly a single woman; I could 
have told that by the vague suddenness of motion which is common 
to those who are much by themselves and have not to think of 
disturbing other women in the room. 

‘You, here!’ she said, addressing a policeman as he went 
by. ‘Mine is much better than that, and she pointed to the 
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cradle. Her accent was good, but she spoke rather too loud for 
a lady. 

‘Indeed, Miss?’ said the guardian of law and order, with 
great politeness. He knew as well as I did that she was Mise 
and not Mrs. 

‘Mine is old; it’s been in our family from father to son, and 
all that kind of thing,’ she went on. ‘The Museum’s given 61. 
for that. Do you think, now, they would give me 6/. for mine? 
The carving on mine’s much better. I know, because I’m an 
artist. That’s not good art at all. Now mine’s Elizabethean.’ 

‘Maybe, Miss. Couldn’t say. We ain’t got but one or two 
specimens.’ 

‘T’ve half a mind to do it,’ she said, in quick, excited tones. 
‘It’s awfully cold. I believe the snow’s coming. I’m sick to 
death of London lodgings ; there isn’t room to swing a cat in them. 
I'd better by half have a fire to sit by. And I could always come 
and see the cradle here, couldn’t 1? They wouldn’t take it 
away? Icould always come and see it? I could come and see it 
every day if I liked.’ 

The policeman reassured her as to this, and moved on. Now, 
I thought, she would surely go. But she did not. She waited 
until the policeman was out of sight, when she took a biscuit 
from her pocket and began to eat carefully and furtively, making 
as few crumbs as possible. It was her afternoon tea, I supposed, 
and she was taking it here for the sake of the warmth. 

‘I beg your pardon, I began. ‘I heard yousay just now that 
you had a beautiful old cradle. I happen to know a lady who is 
fond of such things. I feel sure that she would give you 101. if 
you would be so kind as to dispose of it to her.’ 

‘No,’ she said, without a moment’s hesitation. ‘I wouldn’t 
part with it, not to any private individual. It was my mother’s, 
and my mother’s mother’s before her. I wouldn’t let it go except 
to here. And I wouldn’t do that, only the snow’s coming. But I 
can come and see it here every day—every day—just as if it was 
in my own room.’ 

There was a refreshing absence of gratitude about her; she 
did not even say ‘Thank you.’ I turned away. 

The streets were brighter, the air tingled more fiercely than 
ever as I went home; but I felt glad no longer because the snow 
was coming. 


M. E. CoLeripGe, 


SIGNIFICANT ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue course of a nation’s career is fixed largely by the policy 
pursued by its rulers, and in this country a perusal of the actions 
of Parliament, since its foundation on a popular representative 
basis, usually dated from the Parliament summoned by Simon de 
Montfort to meet in 1265, furnishes a history of the race, in 
which are reflected its ideas, aspirations, and thoughts, its condi- 
tions of life, and its progress in knowledge and civilisation. The 
peculiar trend of the people’s mind during the passage of time is 
displayed luminously in the Acts placed on the statute rolls by its 
chosen representatives. The legislative functions of Parliament 
are concerned with providing for the requirements of the times 
and show the condition of the people with a truth and clearness to 
which the ordinary history, with its lists of wars and battles car- 
ried on by the Sovereign and his Ministers in their administrative 
powers, is quite foreign. Itis the distinction drawn by Mr. Green, 
who wrote a history, not of England, but of the English people. 
The significant is often the curious, and to speak of the curious 
in history is tantamount to speaking of the occurrences of past 
times. What is the breath of life to one generation, the most 
imperative and commonplace of actions, will appear strange to a suc- 
ceeding one, being singular—peculiar—to the age of its creation. 
In arapid glance at the Statute Book, the writer's aim has 
been to pick out those laws whose dissimilarity from the present 
bent of legislation gives a particular significance, and throws a 
special light on the varying conditions of the life of the country. 
The first Act to arrest attention, concerned with the internal 
or family history of Parliament itself, shows that the idea of pay- 
ment of members, which is a present-day subject of debate, is, 
like other things under the sun, no new one. The Act in ques- 
tion, of the seventh year of Henry VIII.’s reign, enacted that 
members absenting themselves from Parliament should lose their 
wages. Two Acts that are still in force, concerned with the purity 
of the House of Commons, were passed during the long reign of 
George III.: that of 1782 prevented any person concerned in 
contracts for the public service being elected or sitting in the 
House, and the other, enacted in 1812, aimed at suspending and 
finally vacating the seats of members who become bankrupt and 
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do not liquidate their obligations within a limited time. The 
franchise was not tampered with in the centuries preceding the 
present, but a residential qualification was required by the law of 
1786, which prevented occasional inhabitants from voting at 
elections of members for cities and boroughs in England. 

The Sumptuary Laws that were passed in the Middle Ages are 
quite foreign to the spirit and temper of the nineteenth century, 
They aimed at keeping each within his proper sphere by fixing 
limits to the expenditure of citizens upon apparel and other 
personal concerns. A complete schedule of the clothing that 
should be worn in every class of society was prescribed in the 
Act of the third year of Edward IV. (1464). Apparently an 
excess in attire sprang up that had not been provided for in this 
Act, for another one followed in the ensuing year, prohibiting the 
wearing of shoes with long peaked toes. The pictures of the 
people of the Elizabethan age depict what many would consider 
an artistic taste in apparel, but which was looked upon at the 
time as an excess, and called for a proclamation (1580) against 
broad ruffs, long cloaks and swords, and long spikes on the bosses 
of shields. Connected with the indignities and outrages com- 
mitted upon the Jews in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is 
the Act of 1275, compelling all the children of Israel to wear a 
badge. 

There are many instances of curious Acts passed in connection 
with restrictions on trades and professions, and in some cases an 
element of humour enters into them when judged by the standards 
of to-day. The want of confidence in lawyers, which rightly or 
wrongly is somewhat commonly entertained, is at least as old as 
the times of Henry VI., for an Act was passed in 1461 to reduce 
the number of attorneys in the Eastern Counties. The Act shows 
that there were upwards of eighty such in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and their numbers were mercilessly reduced to six in Norfolk, six 
in Suffolk, and two in Norwich. A statute of Henry VII. (1489) 
enacted that no butcher should slaughter cattle in any walled 
town, a restriction likewise extended to Cambridge. As though 
the gambling of the South Sea Bubble period had cast its shadow 
before, an Act of 1697 strove to limit the number and restrain the 
ill-practices of brokers and stock-jobbers, and after the disasters 
of that time another Act in 1734 aimed at preventing certain 
‘infamous’ practices of stock-jobbing. A law not of restriction 
but of relief was that of 1712 exempting apothecaries from 
serving the offices of constable, scavenger, and other parish duties, 
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and from liability of being called upon to act on juries. A Bill 
that passed into law in 1723 provided against journeymen shoe- 
makers pawning boots, shoes, leather, and other materials, and 
established rules for regulating them. The matter of servants’ 
certificates of character is still a burning question, and an Act of 
1792 sought to prevent the fraud of counterfeiting them. Several 
laws passed in England and Scotland had empowered justices of 
the peace to fix the wages and piece-work of artificers and other 
workers, and this arbitrary power was withdrawn under George III. 
(1813). A Factory Act of 1825 made provisions for regulating 
cotton mills and factories, and took into consideration how to 
better preserve the health of young employés engaged in them. 
The drink traffic has left many signs on the Statute Book. A 
penalty of ten shillings was inflicted upon innkeepers suffering 
company to sit tippling, by virtue of an Act of the first year of 
James I., and later in the same reign (1621) licences were issued 
for public-houses. Duties on beer, ale, and other liquors were 
imposed in 1660. More than one Act received the assent of 
George II. to prohibit for limited periods the making of low wines 
and spirits from grain. A great ferment was created by the 
passing of the Cyder Bill in 1763. The chief objection to it was 
that it placed cyder and perry brewing under the Excise laws, by 
which the Revenue officers were empowered to enter private houses 
at their discretion. It was vigorously opposed in both Houses, 
and several petitions, including one from the City of London, 
were presented against it. The Act was amended in the following 
year, and after a meeting of gentlemen of Hereford, Devon, and 
other counties interested in the trade, and the presenting of a 
petition by them, it was repealed in 1766, but appears to have 
been reimposed a few years later. An Act of 1773 aimed at 
restraining the retailing of spirituous liquors. 

Some attempts at fixing the prices of commodities have been 
made by Parliament. Two statutes to this end were placed on 
the rolls in the time of Henry VIII.: one fixing the price of 
beef and pork at a halfpenny a pound and veal at three-farthings ; 
and a second to secure the sale of French wines at twopence a 
quart and sack at threepence, and an Act of the following reign 
amplified this and drew distinctions between the various French 
wines, establishing a maximum selling-price of three-halfpence a 
quart for that imported from Rochelle. The same Act limited 
the number of wine-sellers and taverns in London to forty. 

Certain of the Acts passed in connection with crimes and the 
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punishment of the perpetrators are significant side-lights upon 
the state of society at the times when they were set in force. 
In 1534 an indemnity was granted to persons for killing high- 
waymen and house-breakers. A black Act of Edward VI.’s 
accession year made all beggars and idle persons slaves to those 
who apprehended them, and allowed their masters to put iron 
collars around their necks, One is pleased to discover that this 
barbarous piece of legislation was repealed two or three years 
later. Some limits on the common belief in witchcraft were 
sought to be placed in Elizabeth’s reign by a Bill passed in 1563 
to enact that persons exercising witchcraft, conjuration or en- 
chantment, whereby any person shall be killed or destroyed, shall 
suffer as felons without benefit of clergy. Later in the same Queen’s 
reign (1597), provision was made for the erecting in every county 
of Houses of Correction for the punishment of vagabonds and 
sturdy beggars. The state of the public roads at the close of the 
seventeenth century may be pictured by means of an Act which 
endeavoured to bring highwaymen to justice by granting a 
reward to the capturer of such a desperado of 40/., together with 
his horse, arms, money, and effects about him (1693). Fourteen 
years later it was found desirable to further encourage the appre- 
hension of house-breakers. An Act of the year 1700 has recently 
attracted notice, owing to the irruption of Dr. Jameson into the 
Transvaal. It provides for the punishment in this country of 
the governors of plantations for crimes committed by them in 
the plantations. One of the first Acts of Queen Anne provided 
for the liberation of a debtor who had delivered up his effects, 
unless the creditor provided fourpence a day for his keep within 
the area of the Bills of Mortality, or threepence in other parts 
of England. It became lawful in 1707 to recapture escaped 
prisoners on Sunday. Two inhuman methods of punishing 
female offenders were abolished during George III.’s reign: 
the burning of women in 1790 and the use of the whip in 1817. 
The repeal and amendment of many statutes against crimes were 
included in ‘ Peel’s Code of Criminal Law’ (1827). 

In days when the standard of living and of thought were 
fixed on a lower plane, Parliament often stepped in to inculcate 
and enforce a higher level of morals. During Henry VI.’s sove- 
reignty an Act shows that no one living in a stew in Southwark 
was thought worthy of serving on a jury, and such a person was 
prohibited from keeping a public-house, and in 1546 the public 
stews which had before been allowed by the State were sup- 
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pressed. A Bill aimed at the prevention of excess in drinking 
passed into law in 1553, It prohibited any person keeping more 
than ten gallons of wine in his house unless he were worth 
1,000 marks. The gay and licentious monarch of the Restoration 
sought to obtain a cheap character for morals which he did not 
possess by supporting a Bill for the suppression of profane 
cursing and swearing, and some years afterwards still more 
effectual provisions were enacted to the same end (1695). To 
effect this desirable consummation a penalty of two shillings for 
every oath or curse was imposed, but of one shilling only on the 
common people. Two statutes of George II.’s reign call for 
notice: that of 1745 was enacted to explain, amend, and make 
more effectual the existing law to prevent excessive and deceitful 
gambling, and to restrain and prevent the excessive increase of 
horse-racing ; and then another in 1756 placed an additional duty on 
cards and dice. George III. gave his assent to two Acts suggested 
by the Fourth Commandment, the latter of these providing for 
the better observation of the Lord’s Day by bakers (1794). 
Amongst the most curious of the taxes which have from time 
to time been imposed are those upon chimneys and upon windows. 
The former tax was first enforced in 1662, and was at the rate of 
two shillings upon every hearth or chimney. This was an 
obnoxious tax, and William III. immediately on his accession to 
the throne obtained some popularity by sending a message to 
Parliament desiring that the imposition should be taken off 
(March 1, 1689), and his Majesty’s faithful Commons complied with 
their Sovereign’s request. The window tax, of which our fathers 
and grandfathers still talk, was not repealed until 1851. In the 
early part of Charles II.’s reign the Commons instituted an inquiry 
into the King’s revenue, and found that the whole of the sources 
—Customs, Excise, Crown-lands, chimney-money, Post Office, 
first-fruits and tenths, the coinage, alienation revenue, &c.—did 
not produce 1,100,000/. Thereupon the Commons granted the 
King four additional subsidies, and Convocation the same. This is 
remarkable, as being the last supply Convocation gave before sub- 
mitting to be taxed by Parliament. After the Revolution the 
importance of the House of Commons greatly increased, and the 
reign of William and Mary is marked by the passage of many 
revenue Acts, the effects of some of which are still felt. The first 
Annuity Act was passed in 1693 to secure a million pounds 
towards conducting the war with France. The benefits to be 
derived by those who advanced the money were that each con- 
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tributor of 100/. should draw his share of an annuity of 100,000/, 
for his life, and his share was to go amongst the survivors on his 
death ; or, instead of his share in that sum, he could choose to 
accept a certain annuity of 14/. per annum during his own life, 
This Act was extended in the following year to enable a con- 
tributor to add a second life upon paying an additional 35/., and a 
third life at the cost of 201. per cent. In the same year the first 
Lottery Act received the Royal assent. The penurious state of the 
Government, and the difficulty experienced in obtaining the 
money required, led to the foundation of the Bank of England 
(1694), the subscribers to a loan of 1,200,000/. being incorporated. 
They received 8 per cent. on the sum advanced, and 4,0001. a 
year for the expenses of management, 100,000/. per annum in all. 
It was found necessary in 1811 to pass an Act to maintain the 
value of the Bank’s notes at their face value by prohibiting 
dealing in them at any smaller sum, and preventing the exchange 
of gold coin at a premium. In the following year the issue 
and circulation of tokens, or any coins except those of the 
Bank, were prohibited. The ingenuity of many persons is being 
exercised upon proposed new sources of revenue, and one of the 
suggestions has been a tax upon bachelors. Such an impost, it 
may be stated, was actually levied by an Act of 1695, which 
granted to the King certain rates and duties upon marriages, 
births, burials, and upon bachelors and widowers for a term of five 
years, for the purpose of prosecuting the war against France with 
additional vigour. A useful action was taken in this reign in the 
rehabilitation of the currency, which from being the worst in 
Europe became the best. The whole cost of this work, including 
the loss on clipped coins, was two and a half millions. Part of 
this expense was defrayed by levying several duties on houses, 
legalised in 1696, and the remainder furnishes one cause for the 
National Debt which accumulated in William III.’s time. A tax 
upon advertisements that would be favoured by many to-day is an 
idea that has also been anticipated. In the early days of the 
advertising art our rulers were not slow to discern that the 
advantages derived therefrom by tradespeople were important 
enough to stand taxation. A shilling for each advertisement was 
accordingly levied in 1701. Various taxes have been placed upon 
newspapers, varying from a halfpenny a sheet in 1712 to fourpence 
in 1815. The tax was reduced to a penny in 1836, and abolished 
in 1855. Another form of taxation that affected newspapers was 
the paper duty, which was repealed in 1861, 
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Duties upon male and female servants were granted by the 
Commons in 1785, and produced 175,000/., a fifth of this amount 
only being derived from the duty upon male retainers. The 
imposing of new duties upon bills of exchange, promissory notes 
and receipts two years earlier had met with much opposition from 
the bankers and traders of the Metropolis, who presented a petition 
to the House of Lords. The shop tax passed about this time was 
also very unpopular, and on its repeal in 1789 the retail shop- 
keepers of London celebrated the auspicious event by giving a 
grand entertainment to ten M.P.’s who had interested themselves 
in voicing in the House the opposition to it amongst the trades- 
people. The repeal of the duty on coal imported into London, 
which had enabled the City in recent years to carry out such im- 
provements as the Holborn Viaduct, is fresh in the memory. It 
was first granted to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen after the 
great fire in 1666, for a period of ten years, to enable them to 
provide compensation to those whose land should be required for 
the widening of the streets and the carrying out of other improve- 
ments on rebuilding. The duty was a shilling upon every ton of 
coals brought into the Port of London. Various other Acts upon 
the same subject were subsequently passed. 

The fear of overcrowding, it is curious to note, dates back three 
centuries. An Act 31 Elizabeth prohibited the erection of new 
cottages without laying out four acres of land to them. A pro- 
clamation was made in 1609 against erecting buildings within two 
miles of the City. 

The present century has seen the advocacy and the practical 
carrying out in this country of the principles of free trade, but 
an inquiry into the regulations under which trade was carried on 
in times gone by shows that diametrically opposite views obtained 
in Parliament and with the people, and the great development of 
trade that the eighteenth century witnessed was fostered under 
strictly protectionist laws. The principle acted upon in our own 
times has been to put the larger body—the buyers—in the most 
favourable position ; opinion of the last century concerned itself 
first with the welfare of the producer. With this object in view, 
special assistance was given to home manufacturers, as against 
foreigners, and the latter were hampered by restrictions purposed 
to render successful competition with the native maker difficult or 
impossible. The citation of some typical Acts will show the spirit 


of those times. The importation of foreign-cut whalebone was 
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thought to damage the revenue, and was prohibitedin 1706. The 
dressing and dyeing of woollen cloths within the kingdom were 
encouraged by placing a duty upon broadcloth exported white 
(1708). The consumption of raw silk and mohair yarn and the 
trade of the manufacturers were assisted by an Act of 1721, 
prohibiting the wearing of buttons and button-holes made of cloth, 
serge, and other stuffs. A similar prohibition had been enforced 
in an Act of 1699. The silk manufacturers had received the 
assistance of Parliament for more than a couple of centuries prior 
to this period, by the closing of the ports to the importation of 
such silk goods as were made in England. Both the woollen and 
silk trades were bolstered up by an Act (1721) which prohibited 
the use of all printed, painted, stained, or dyed calicoes. Sir 
Thomas Lombe was granted a sum of 14,0001. by the Commons 
(1732) for the three Italian machines for thrown silk which he 
erected at Derby, and worked by water-power from the Derwent. 
Woollen manufacturers were protected against unlawful combina- 
tions of their workmen, and the latter, on their part, were given 
greater security for the payment of their wages (1726). The 
prohibition against Spanish wool was, however, rescinded on a 
petition of the clothiers to the House of Commons in 1742, and 
the prohibition of the importation of thrown silk was rescinded in 
1825, An Act of 1750 aimed at preventing foreign manufacturers 
learning the methods and improvements effected in the woollen 
and silk trades, by punishing any person who seduced workmen 
out of the country and prohibiting the exportation of the im- 
plements used. 

The growth of the salt trade was fostered by two Acts of 1722 
taking off the duty upon salt used in the curing of herrings. 
The export of the fish was at the same time encouraged by laying 
a proportional duty upon such herrings as were consumed at home 
only. The export of hats from British America was prohibited in 
1732, and the hours of labour and the terms on which apprentices 
were to be taken in that trade were fixed in 1777. At the same 
time calico printers and dyers were empowered to employ men 
who had not served anapprenticeship. The home hop cultivation 
received the paternal solicitude of Parliament in an Act of 1734, 
preventing adulteration and prohibiting the import of foreign- 
grown hops. The use of sugar for colouring porter, however, was 
permitted in 1811, and in the following year it was allowed in the 
brewing of ale. The arts of designing, engraving, and etching 
were fostered by vesting improvements therein in the inventors, 
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The expansion of the carrying trade in British bottoms suggested 
the encouragement by Parliament of the manufacture of sail-cloth 
in Great Britain (1742). The printing trade received also its sop 
in several laws which prohibited the bringing into this country of 
copies of English works printed abroad. An Act of 1750 was 
intended to benefit the iron manufacturing trade in the country 
by providing for the importation of pig and bar iron from the 
American Colonies, whilst the making up of the crude metal into 
finished articles was to be secured to our own workmen by pre- 
venting the erection of any mill or other engine for rolling iron, 
any plate-making forge to work with a tilt-hammer, or any furnace 
for making steel, in any of the said colonies. A statute with nine- 
teenth century principles, however, was put into force in 1772 for 
cheapening the provisions of the people. It enacted that the duties 
on lard and grease should be repealed, and that hams, bacon, and salt 
provisionsshould beimported free fromany part of Europe. A plate- 
glass manufactory was established by an Act of Parliament of 1773, 
The march of science has been so rapid in recent years that 
one is apt to take what springs therefrom as an established fact 
after the lapse of a few years, and thus to forget that what is now 
a necessity of to-day was yesterday undiscovered. ‘This reflection 
is borne upon one when one learns that the means of ascertaining 
the longitude at sea, at once determinable nowadays by the most 
unscientific passenger on an ocean liner, was during the greater 
part of last century beyond the powers of even the captain by any 
easy and certain method. When the recent discovery of new 
worlds had opened up a great sea trade and further expansions 
were being provided for by other voyages of discovery, the solution 
of this problem became a crying need, and Parliament, to its 
credit, took vigorous action in the matter. A Board of Longitude, 
with powers to assist experiments and inquire into claims for the 
great rewards provided for in the Act, was established in 1714, 
The production of a chronometer by which Greenwich time 
can be carried to any part of the seas, and the longitude at once 
determined, is due to John Harrison. The principle employed by 
Harrison in order to obtain a timekeeper which should be reliable 
under any variations of temperature was that of compensation 
through the unequal expansion and contraction of two metals, 
Harrison received 20,000/., and a number of Bills passed 
through the Houses and received the Royal assent to encourage 
maritime discovery ; and the Board of Longitude bore part of the 
35—2 
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expenses of Cook’s voyages. A reward of 20,000/. was offered 
in 1745 for the discovery of a North-West passage through 
Hudson’s Straits to the Pacific. In the following year the same 
premium was placed upon the finding of a North-East passage, 
and a prize of 5,000/. was provided for any one who should 
approach within one degree of the North Pole. 

Many Acts of Parliament demand notice which cannot be 
included in any of the divisions adopted in the discussion of those 
which fall into particular classes of legislation. The most signifi- 
cant and important of these miscellaneous statutes may be 
signalled out for mention. Immediately on the accession of 
Charles II., an Act was passed for establishing a post office 
(December 29, 1660), and shortly afterwards the profits were 
settled on the Duke of York. A very useful law of Queen Anne 
(1708) required every parish within the Bills of Mortality to keep 
an engine to extinguish fires. Interest was reduced to 5 per cent. 
in 1714, and the transaction was declared void where more had 
been extorted, and the lender was rendered liable to forfeit treble 
the value of the loan. A Bill establishing a censorship of stage 
plays encountered much opposition, and was the occasion of some 
warm debates, but it passed into law (1737). A salutary statute 
of 1742 prevented the marriage of lunatics. Strange though it 
may seem, considering the high estimation in which the medical 
profession is now held, it was not until 1745 that the surgeons 
and barbers of London were formed into distinct corporations. 

The Parliamentary Session of 1807 has a lustre shed upon it 
by the humane Act abolishing the slave trade. An Act of the 
ensuing year is also worthy of notice and appreciation. It pro- 
vided for the interment in churchyards of bodies cast on shore 
from shipwrecks. On January 1, 1826, came into force the im- 
portant Act for altering and establishing a uniformity of weights 
and measures for the United Kingdom. A humaneness, not too 
common in those days, is exhibited in the statute of 1827 which 
prohibits the setting of spring-guns, man-traps, and other con- 
trivances calculated to destroy human life or inflict bodily injury. 

The historian must write of the past after such a lapse of 
time as shall enable him to weigh each action dispassionately, 
apart from the bias of its time, and judge it by its results, which 
will then be available; and it must be left to a writer of the 
future to continue this inquiry by an examination of the Acts of 


the Victorian age. 
H. T. S. Forses, 
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Ir is always interesting, and sometimes instructive, to listen to 
the blunders in speech made by others. In the club or drawing- 
room, on the streets, even in churches, we often find the meanings 
of words hopelessly confused, or the words themselves clipped and 
altered almost out of allrecognition. The English language seems 
to afford boundless opportunities, to those who possess that dan- 
gerous gift of a little knowledge, for ludicrous interchange and 
misapplication. Here are a few specimens of such blunders that 
have come within the experience of the writer. 

Two old students of politics—their name is legion—came 
together one morning upon the street. Naturally, they were sus- 
picious of the Government, and exceeding anxious for the country, 
like so many of their know-little class. ‘It’s a bad state of 
affairs,’ said whitebeard number one gloomily. ‘As bad as it can 
be,’ agreed number two with alacrity. The two white heads 
nodded together ominously. ‘There must be war,’ quoted one. 
‘Ah! you’re right. We can never escape this time,’ croaked the 
other. ‘Let me see,’ said number one, working a tremulous hand 
towards his coat-tail pocket ; ‘let me see what the daily paper 
procrastinates!’ Somewhat similar is the story narrated by a 
clergyman. Late one night he was called out to minister to an 
old man—a worker upon the adjacent railway—who was supposed 
to be dying. The summons was brought by another old man, 
the elder brother of the stricken one. While he was bustling 
about, making preparations for departure, the clergyman forgot 
momentarily the social status of his visitor, and asked, ‘Is he in 
extremis?’ The old man was not going to be beaten. ‘Aye, 
he’s right in, your reverence.’ After a pause, he added as a 
clincher, ‘ Clean in, poor chap! Right up to the neck, sir.’ Pre- 
sently the old man went on sadly, ‘Me and brother Bill ’ave 
worked together the past fifteen year.’ ‘On the railway?’ asked 
the clergyman. ‘Aye, sir. We've worked all that time on the 
firmament way.’ This reminds us of the large and burly indivi- 
dual who was asked his occupation. ‘Occypation, sir? Why, to 
be sure, I be a gorger!’ Of course he meant gauger. 

‘Coom out o’ that,’ shouted an irate but zealous churchwarden 
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in a rural district to some urchins who were playing marbles 
against the church door. ‘I'll let passon know how ye dessicate 
the holy place.’ This word forms a common stumbling-block. A 
grocer once informed us that people from quite the respectable 
classes not infrequently asked him for desecrated soup. 

Lawyers, as well as doctors and the clergy, frequently have 
amusing tales to tell. A Canadian barrister is responsible for the 
following :—One day a farmer came into his office, and requested 
that a holograph will should be prepared for his signature. The 
lawyer began at once to explain terms, but the tiller of the 
prairie, who prided himself not a little upon his legal knowledge, 
only grew angry. ‘I want a holograph will,’ he declared ; ‘and 
I’m going to have it,’ he added in parenthesis. When the impos- 
sibility of his request was still pointed out, he angrily stumped 
from the office, shouting out, ‘D— it! If I can’t have a holo- 
graph will, I’ll blamed well die intestine!’ Almost as funny was 
the tradesman who had recently been left some land. He came 
to the lawyer with instructions for a deed of transfer to be pre- 
pared in favour of himself. On being asked his reasons, he gave 
them thus: ‘Don’t feel sort of comfortable about that bit of 
country. I know how particular you lawyer gents are, and I 
thought, maybe, that if I signed a deed making over the property 
to myself no one would be able to touch it.’ When his applica- 
tion was refused, he went away in a rage, and subsequently tried 
to bring an action against the lawyer, who, he imagined, was 
trying to defraud him. 

On the occasion of a visit to his native town by a member of 
Parliament, one citizen, who had been prevented from going to 
listen to the speech in the Town Hall, asked another who had been 
present how the distinguished man had been received. ‘Did they 
cheer him?’ he asked. ‘Cheer him?’ said the other; ‘I should 
think they did. Why, they gave him a perfect jobation!’ This 
man must surely have been related to the long-suffering landlady 
who was compelled to put up with some very noisy and unruly 
lodgers, who were accustomed to make the night hideous with 
their unseemly revellings. She confided her woes to a sympathetic 
friend: ‘There’s no putting a stop to it, drat ’em, and I shall be 
‘aving the police down on my ’ouse soon, I know I shall. It’s the 
same thing every night. As soon as I gets into bed, they’re up 
to all their augeries!’ But as a good example of a thorough and 
hopeless perversion of words the following would be difficult to 
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beat. An illiterate tradesman had recently taken his seat upon 
the Town Council. He was an ambitious man in his way, and 
doubtless looked forward to the time when he would rise from 
alderman to mayor, and thence to the dizzy heights of Parlia- 
mentary fame. However, he bided his time and restrained the 
natural flow of eloquence that he felt so certain he possessed. 
One day debate ruled high at a meeting of the Council, until it 
finally reached the point—which we believe did not create a prece- 
dent—of a somewhat free exchange of uncomplimentary personal 
remarks, During a momentary lull our friend felt that the 
time had come for him to arise and shine. He did arise, and he 
did shine, though perhaps not in the manner he intended. 
‘(rentlemen and ladies,’ he commenced, and then checked him- 
self. ‘I mean, gentlemen. Sometimes I’m on the negatur side. 
Sometimes I’m on the jivmitur side. But to-night I’m wice- 
wersy.’ His speech, which at least accomplished ihe excellent 
deed of restoring good-humour to the meeting, culminated at this 
early stage, and we believe we are correct in saying that the 
speaker has not yet been called upon to represent a constituency 
in Parliament. 

‘The Government have alleviated the confidence of the 
country,’ shouted a public orator, who had intended to say the 
exact opposite. When his supporters cried at him, he recognised 
his error, ‘Gentlemen, I should have said alenienated,’ he con- 
tinued, amid the jeers of his listeners. ‘The lens of my camera are 
{oo opaque,’ complained an amateur photographer. ‘The listener, 
who sympathised, guessed that he meant oblique. ‘How the 
thunder reverbates!’ exclaimed an ignorant man who was given 
to using long words. It was the same individual who wrote to a 
firm to the effect that he had received preemptory orders for doing 
such and such a thing, and asked them to be kind enough to 
faciliate matters as much as possible. Another man scorned the 
simple word ‘ice, and made himself ridiculous by use of the 
phrase ‘solified water.’ An old countrywoman described her 
husband as ‘a terrible irrascil old man,’ while a lady, who pre- 
sumably had improved upon a former position, remarked that her 
husband was going to take her and the children to the matins at 
the theatre. A gentleman, calling upon an analyst, was received 
by the servant with the announcement that ‘the analysist was in 
his lavatory.’ 

A cab-driver was struggling to find the word which would 
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express the idea of events happening at the same moment, 
The word finally evolved was synchronomous, which suggested 
synonymous, the sound of which was probably floating in his 
head. The word he desired was of course synchronous. This 
is a case of what we might call a double confusion, but the 
following is a far better example. A gentleman was burdened 
with a very profligate son. Speaking to his vicar concerning 
him on one occasion, he used some such words as these: ‘I wish 
you would speak to my son, and see if you can influence him 
in any way. He’s turning out a regular scrapegoat.’ The 
clergyman, who was a keen etymologist, was far more pleased 
with the expression than with the idea of reclaiming the pro- 
digal. The word intended was scapegoat, the meaning of which 
the speaker confused with that of scapegrace—the word he 
should have used. He was acquainted with both words. For 
proof, notice how the 7 of scapegrace enters into the meaningless 
expression scrapegoat, while no such letter occurs in scapegoat—a 
very curious instance of mental inversion. 

Quite as strange an instance of word confusion owing to 
derivation was given by an Italian gentleman who was not very 
conversant with the English language. A friend called upon his 
host, and when he had left the foreigner sat for some time in 
silence, evidently deep in thought. At length he remarked that 
the gentleman who had just departed was a ‘doggy’ man. He 
was asked for an explanation, as no association of genus homo 
with genus canis is accepted in this country as a compliment. 
Thereupon it transpired that the meaning intended by the Italian 
was ‘cynical.’ He had heard the word used in its proper sense, 
but when he tried to recall it, nothing but the derivation 
(xuvixés—doglike) occurred to his memory. 

Two men, after a serious quarrel, were not on speaking terms. 
The kindly third party, who is seldom wanting on such occasions, 
eventually brought them together, and led off with the words of 
conciliation, ‘I’m here to meditate between you.’ His mistake 
was a fortunate one, as the enemies were so tickled by this un- 
conscious use of the wrong word that they shook hands and 
became friends again. less happy in expression was a Canadian 
lady, who, on being questioned concerning her views upon the 
subject of fire versus earth for the human body after death, gave 
utterance to a remarkable sentiment—she was rather absent- 
minded be it said. . ‘ Well, you see, one only gets buried once in 
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a lifetime! Cremated? Yes, I think I should prefer it, if there 
was only a creamery handy.’ Creamery, we may observe, is the 
equivalent in the Dominion for the English dairy. A propos of 
this last word, how frequently it is spelt as diary by some people, 
and even pronounced as such! In this respect it closely resembles 
the Latin word omina. Get several people to read quickly any 
hexameter line where this word occurs. The chances are that the 
majority will pronounce it omnia. 

A schoolboy wrote confidently in a grammar paper, ‘ There are 
five bowels in the English language, with w and y.’ Another 
boy, who together with a friend was haled before the headmaster, 
accused of breaking boundaries, made a similar transposition. His 
chum offered the usual schoolboy plea of ignorance—it is marvel- 
lous, by the way, how ignorant the sharpest boy can be of 
regulations—and further protected himself by the assertion that 
they had only traversed a few yards of the forbidden territory. 
The master turned to the other with the question, ‘And what 
have you to say?’ The lad, who had a penchant for the dangerous 
habit of using long words, replied, ‘ Please, sir, Smith has made a 
perfectly voracious statement.’ A certain novel appeared, con- 
taining the following remarkable sentence: ‘ He struck his knee 
heavily with a great fish.” The mistake passed the notice of 
proof-reader and author, while probably very few readers noticed it. 

The two following confusions of meaning are of the Bank 
Holiday order. Errors belonging to this class are sufficiently 
numerous, for most people must have noticed that the average 
costermonger or labourer never seems to care what words he may 
use in expressing himself, so long as his meaning is grasped. In 
the gardens of the Zoological Society a couple were standing 
before the cage of the hyenas, while the man was commenting 
upon the habits of the beast for the benefit of the woman who 
hung to his arm. Inspired by the knowledge and eloquence of 
her swain, the young woman began to rack her brains for original 
ideas with which to confront him. Presently one—the natural 
feminine idea—came. ‘Bill!’ she exclaimed, ‘what ’ave these 
‘ere to do with marriage?’ ‘Why, naught, you silly,’ retorted 
Bill unpolitely. ‘They ’ave,’ she returned triumphantly. ‘When 
a couple are bein’ spliced, we ’ears em talk of the hyenal altar.’ 
The sands of Margate are indirectly responsible for this: Father, 
mother, and family were about to be photographed by one of the 
itinerant beach fiends, when one of the olive branches, in fear 
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perhaps of the machine, fled away, with mother in hot pursuit. 
The chase waxed long, for the urchin was blessed with sturdy 
legs, and mother’s skirts impeded her. At length even father, 
who was indulgent to a fault at holiday time, lost patience, or 
perhaps he was reminded by the photographer that this delay 
would entail an expenditure of extra coppers. ‘’Urry up with the 
nipper, Maria! ‘’Ere’s the bloke a-waitin’ with the chimera!’ 
Hymeneal! Chimera! Surely it is rather curious that classical 
words such as these should be known, however indistinctly, to the 
lower classes. Ifthe School Board are responsible for this, then 
there would seem to be some justification for the charge of over- 
educating the masses. 

Want of sufficient courage to rise to an important occasion is 
frequently a cause of word blunders, happy or otherwise, while 
absent-minded fits are resposible for many more. In a certain 
ancient borough the aldermen met one day at the mayor’s house, 
with the object of presenting a silver cradle to the mayoress, who 
had been blessed with a son during her husband’s year of office. 
The alderman who was to make the presentation was rather a 
nervous man—just the one, in fact, who might be relied upon to 
say something out of the way. He succeeded in doing so in his 
opening words. ‘We have met together here,’ he began, ‘on 
this suspicious occasion—’ One of his confréres pulled him by the 
coat-tails. He looked round and went on more flurried than ever: 
‘I repeat, on this very suspicious occasion—’ Here laughter 
that could be no longer restrained drowned his utterance. It 
was rather hard upon the mayoress, for he emphasised the ‘ very’ 
in so pronounced a fashion ; but the affair ended, of course, quite 
pleasantly. A country parson found himself called upon to make 
an after-dinner speech—for him an almost unique experience. 
The assembly were well-nigh convulsed, when, after the prelimi- 
nary clearing of his throat, he led off mildly with ‘My dear 
brethren.’ He repeated the phrase several times throughout his 
speech, and, when he had finished, sank back into his chair, 
perfectly oblivious of having done anything ‘out of order.’ A 
better instance of absence of mind occurred in the case of a 
gentleman who had written a most scholarly and erudite letter to 
one seeking for information, concluding with the words: ‘I have 
the honour to be yours very respectively.’ It was, of course, a 
mere penslip, but the mistake looked strangely out of place after 
so much that was clever and correct. The Apparitor-General, 
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who received a communication addressed in most unmistakable 
fashion to ‘ The Apparition-General,’ must have felt little flattered. 
The sender was probably a man morbidly inclined. 

A maid happened to overhear her mistress talking with her 
fifteen-year-old daughter. She could only catch a few discon- 
nected scraps of the conversation that was taking place, but she 
gathered from the lips of her mistress some such phrase as this: 
‘It’s only a matter of money after all. ‘ Just think!’ she an- 
nounced later on, when she had joined the ever-curious company 
below stairs, ‘Missus was a-talking to that child already about 
matrimony. This gives us some idea how lying reports and 
scandal originate and are circulated. Servants naturally listen 
to dining and drawing room conversation, but unfortunately they 
cannot repeat what they hear, and their own version is a thing 
altogether new and strange. 

A gentleman ina rural district drew down upon his head a 
storm of adverse criticism by marrying a second wife shortly after 
the demise of his first. Two of those good ladies who look 
generally upon the surface of things, and who are over ready with 
condemnation, were discussing the disgraceful affair. ‘Why, my 
dear, there’s his poor wife hardly cold in her grave, and he goes 
and marries another.’ ‘Dreadful!’ declared the other; ‘I never 
heard of such a thing.’ ‘I should think not indeed,’ went on 
number one angrily. ‘Marrying wife after wife like that—why, 
the man’s a regular polyglot !’ 

Ernest G, 
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ZIKE MOULDON, 


CHAPTER IY. 


For many weeks after Zike’s life may be summed up in a phrase 
that was often on his lips, ‘Aw dunna know misel’ gradely (pro- 
perly), lass. Aw seem a diffrunt mon, somehow,’ he told her 
once, ‘as if Aw were someb’dy else.’ The energy with which he 
laboured before marriage was no mere spurt; he maintained it 
day after day and week after week, till the manager was lost in 
admiration, and spoke of him as the best worker the Company 
had. He came home every morning or evening to a dingy 
cottage, mean and sordid to all outward observers, where he and 
his wife lived the dull, tedious life of thousands of English poor. 
We have yet to realise that the greyness of English life bears the 
seed of fearful revolution in it. 

But to Zike there was no grey environment. He was not 
giver to analysis, and all he understood was that the glory of a 
brilliant sun was over all, and unimagined splendours were round 
about him. ‘Aw dunna know,’ he said one day to Kate, ‘ bur 
th’weather seems nicer and Cudnow seems nicer than it used it were.’ 
The cabbage and bacon which often made ‘his dinner was not mere 
cabbage and bacon to him, but the daintiest food of the Immortals. 
The almanacs on the walls were the finest triumphs of art; house 
place and bedroom were the enchanted rooms of a palace. Kate 
was radiantly happy, and saw many of these things, but less 
vividly. Zike’s nature was more profound, and his love a stronger 
passion, transforming every molecule of the Ego. 

Zike was a different man to his fellows. Since he had levelled 
Torkington and Thatcher no one, except in confidential conversa- 
tion, dared speak of him and his wife save in tones of respect. 
And it was not altogether fear that ruled them. The dullest head in 
Cudnow could not fail to see that there was a change in him; that 
something had lifted the brute into a man. He was the cheeriest 
and most good-humoured fellow at his work that ever went under 
ground. He had as keen a sense of humour as ever, but he spoke 
and laughed with an indefinable sense of restraint, as if he had 
found the wine of life elsewhere of which jest and quip and crank 
were but the empty froth. 
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Cudnow was not gifted with very delicate perceptions, and it 
was some time before it understood the new Zike. But the time 
came when those who had prophesied evil and foredoomed him to 
a felon’s end had, reluctantly enough, to admit that they might 
be fallible. It was quite two months after his home-coming 
that the new Zike was formally recognised. Torkington, who 
had a heart underneath the ruffian, saluted him with ‘Good day.’ 

‘Good day,’ said Zike, a little drily. Torkington put him in 
mind of the insults that had been heaped upon Kate. 

‘Sithee here, lad,’ said Torkington, vigorously scratching the 
back of his head, and moving restlessly from one foot to the other 
as if the ground were a furnace floor. ‘Sithee, let bygones be 
bygones. Aw were a damned foo’, and tha’rt fust and only mon 
as ever——’ (the word was too painful, and he slipped it by). 
‘Here’s mi hond if tha’ll tek it, and be damned to it !’ 

Zike spared him further humiliation. ‘ Here’s mi hond, Jack. 
It werena fer misel’, tha knows. Aw didna care fer misel’—it were 
fer her,’ pointing in the direction of his cottage. ‘ If ever Aw con 
do owt fer thee, tha knows wheer’t look fer me.’ 

‘By Gum, chaps!’ said Torkington suddenly that day at noon, 
as he sat smoking with his fellows, ‘Owd Mouldom would ha’ bin 
one too many fer Owd Nick two-three months sin’, but he’ll sing 
“ Glory Hallelujah ” wi’ a crown on his yed when he dees,’ 

No one laughed at the incongruity, but as they knocked the 
ashes out of their pipes another said shamefacedly, and perhaps 
with a twinge of conscience as he thought of his wife’s black eye, 
‘Damn it, it wouldna be hawf a bad thing if he teached some o’ 


th’rest o’ us a bit.’ 


It was not until he had been married for some weeks that 
Zike could bring his mind to ‘keepin’ Sunday.’ He made pro- 
mises in the week that he excused himself for keeping when 
Sunday came. 

‘ Aw’d rayther stop a’ whoam or goa walk wi’ thee, lass,’ he said. 

‘ Aw daresay,’ Kate would answer, ‘bur we mun goo, We've 
bin very happy, tha knows, and we owt t’go and thank the Lord 
fer it, and pray to be kept happy. Besides, tha knows, it’s moor 
respectable. We'll goo next Sunday, lad. Tha munna deny me.’ 

‘Well, if tha’rt set on it, we will. We'll goo to th’Methody 
chapel. Two or three on ‘em, owd Kaye and Legge, ha’ bin 
friendly-like wi’ me sin’ Aw changed.’ 
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‘ Nay, lad, let’s goo to th’church. Yo’re better thowt on when 
yo’re church folk, and beside, Aw were allus reckoned church misel’ 
and went theer when Aw dared to goo,’ 

‘ Aw’d rayther goo to th’Methody place, lass.’ 

‘And Aw’d rayther goo to th’church,’ 

‘A’reet, tha shall ha’ thi own road, lass,’ said Zike good- 
humouredly. ‘Aw dunna care which it is so lung as it pleases 
thee.’ 

Kate gave him a hug and a kiss—he would have yielded in 
greater things for those. He was blissfully content to do anything 
or to be anything if he could see a smile on Kate’s face and happi- 
ness in her eye. As yet he had no higher religion. 

And so it came to pass that they attended church regularly, 
and the Vicar took notice of them, and at the Bishop’s visitation a 
short time afterwards they were both confirmed, and vowed to keep 
what godfathers and godmothers had never promised for them. 
For Kate was anxious that they should partake of the Communion 
together. Zike knew nothing of it until Kate had explained it to 
him. To her it was largely the putting of the Church stamp 
upon them, but to Zike, when he had grasped it, it meant much 
more. 

‘They tek bread an’ wine, does’t say, becos Christ guv it to 
His disciples? Aw’ve heared summat o’ it afore, now Aw come 
to think, when Aw went to th’day-schoo’. Done th’Methodies 
ha’ it ?’ 

‘Yea, ev'ry religin; bur Cath’lics mek a lot moor o’ it than 
t’other religi’ns, Awm towd, Has’t read what it says in th’Prayer 
Book about it ?’ 

‘Now; read it out to me.’ 

Kate read the Rubrics, and Zike pondered over it for some time. 

‘It winna do, lass,’ he said at last. ‘ Aw feel a lung way fro’ 
that yet. Aw’m mun wait till Aw’m a bit better, Aw reckon.’ 

‘Nay, lad; it means as tha mun try to feel like that. Nob’dy’s 
ever good enoo if it comes to that, bur what it means is that ev 'ry- 
body should try.’ 

At last the difficulty was referred to Mrs. Lester, the Curate’s 
wife, who visited them now and again. She confirmed Kate’s 
view, and at the first opportunity they partook of the Sacrament 
together. 

Zike looked upon it as the act that marked the definite change 
in him. He had been loth to undergo the rite, for it meant much 
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to him. He was Catholic of Catholic in his inner belief; the bread 
and wine to him were truly flesh and blood. He only vaguely 
hinted his feelings to his wife, but he felt that henceforth all 
uncleanness must be impossible to him. He became guarded in 
his speech, and had a half-formed idea that vulgar language and 
vulgar tastes were a breaking of the spirit of the Sacrament. 

Nothing in those happy days did Zike do by halves. His 
nature was strong ; he had sinned with bold recklessness, he loved 
and served as boldly. Love had transformed him, and those who 
knew him were surprised at his rough tenderness. To children is 
given the power of seeing into the heart of man, and the little ones 
around no longer dreaded him, who had aforetime been made a 
bogey of by their mothers. Nothing touched him so much as the 
fearlessness of the ‘ kids,’ as he called them. ‘ Aw’m changed, Kate, 
he said with glad solemnity ; ‘even th’kids about con see it. They 
used to run out o’ mi road, bur they come playin’ round me naw.’ 

‘Ah, tha knows what th’Bible ses as how childer understand 
moor than grown-up folk.’ 

‘Yea, Aw know, and Aw know as them chaps as wrote th’Bible 
knowed a thing er two about other things as weel as religi’n.’ 

He began carrying sweets in his pocket to reward the confi- 
dence of the little ones, until a new nickname was given him by 
the elders, and, half in pity half in contempt, he was known as 
‘Daddy Mouldom.’ 

In those days Zike pondered over many things; he could not 
understand men and women in love who were not overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness, nor the Christian whose life is not 
polarised by the mystery of God. 

Among the colliers were several Methodist local preachers, who 
commanded the respect of fellow-workmen the most dissolute and 
masters the most cynical. They were ridiculed, they were jeered 
at, but they were father confessors to every drunken brute who 
worked beside them or lived near them when the man was in 
trouble. Their mates mocked them in fine weather, and had 
little commendatory to say in days of storm, but they paid practical 
tribute to their principles nevertheless. 

These Methodists, amongst whom were Joshua Kaye, a sage 
counsellor, whom fifty years of self-sacrifice had mellowed and 
broadened, and Sam Legge, a man of Zike’s own age and a disciple 
of fiery zeal, had rejoiced greatly to see the old Zike die, and, with 
matchless tact often to be met with amongst those who have drawn 
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their etiquette from the New Testament, had done much to build 
up the new Zike. 

Latterly they had induced him to join the short prayer-meeting 
they held before commencing the day’s work. Zike joined them 
gladly, but defined his position. ‘Aw’m a Churchman naw, yo’ 
known, bur Aw’m glad yo’ axed me. Aw shall be rare and glad to 
come.’ At first he was a mere listener, but under gentle pressure 
he took an active part, and quickly developed strong powers of 
expression. ‘A mighty wrestler wi’ the Lord in prayer,’ said his 
comrades in well-worn phrase. ‘He sarves the Lord as weel as he 
sarved the Devvle, and that’s a big lump, ev’rybody knows.’ 

‘Zike, mi lad,’ said Kaye one day, ‘does’t ha’ fam’ly prayer a’ 
whoam ?’ 

‘Yea; Aw pray.’ 

‘Ah, bur fam’ly prayer, Aw mean.’ 

‘Aw dunna reetly know what tha means, Joshua.’ 

‘ Aw mean readin’ a chapter out o’ th’Book an’ prayin’ together 
fust thing in th’mornin’ an’ th’last thing at neet. It’s a good 
habit to get in, lad, especially when ther’s a fam’ly.’ 

‘ Aw havena a fam’ly yet, tha knows, Joshua,’ said Zike with a 
smile. 

‘Now, bur tha will have some day tha’rt hopin’. Supposin’ 
tha comes to our house to-neet and joins in wi’ us, an’ tha'll see 
better what Aw mean.’ 

‘Aw mun bring Kate wi’ me if Aw come. 

‘O’ course tha mun bring Kate wi’ thee. What else ar’t 
thinkin’ 0’? For one thing, my missus’ll be glad to know thy 
missus. Sithee here, Zike,’ tapping his auditor’s shoulder at every 
sentence, ‘tha’rt a new-married mon and Aw’m an owd un, and 
Aw'll gie thee a bit 0’ advice which Aw hope tha’ll tek in th’reet 
spirit. Aw’ve known a few Christians in mi time, and Aw’ve 
known some o’ ’em as'll leave their wives a’ whoam an’ allus be at 
th’class-meetin’, an’ prayer-meetin’, and evry means o’ grace. 
They’d tramp miles fer a bit o’ gospel, and they’ll sing soo hearty, 
an’ pray soo hearty, an’ look soo beautiful an’ holy, tha wouldna 
be surprised to see wings pop out o’ their back ony minit. Bur 
they allus leave their wives a’ whoam. Naw, lad, Aw wouldna gie 
sixpence fer that soort o’ religi’n. A mon as neglects his wife and 
leaves her a’ whoam while he’s gaddin’ about ain’t got at th’kernel 
o’ religin. Some men leave their wives fer th’public-house, an’ 
some fer th’means o’ grace, and fer misel’ Aw dunna reckon ther’s 
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mich to choose atween em. Aw’ve noticed this, lad: a moa as 
lets his wife share in a’ he has an’ a’ he does ill be a better mon 
ev'ry way.’ 

Zike had been nodding and beaming at every sentence of 
Kaye’s speech, and now he rejoined eagerly: ‘Tha’s no need to be 
feart Aw’m goin’ to neglect my wife, Joshua. Wheer Aw goo who 
(she) goes, and Aw winna goo anywheer wheer they winna ha’ her 
too. Tha knows, Joshua, as it’s Kate as has made a mon 0’ me. 
Ev’rybody knows what a devvle Aw were, and Aw should ha’ bin 
still if it hadna bin fer her. Who’s made a mon o’ me, and Aw 
shouldna be safe a day without her.’ 

‘Eh, lad, Aw’m glad on it. Aw often pray as the Lord meight 
oppen th’eyes o’ a’ women soo as they meight see they’d mekkin’ 
or marrin’ on us. Aw often say as th’greatest thing th’Almighty 
made were a woman. ‘Tha’s get a good wife, lad; thank the Lord 
ev'ry day as it is soo. Tha’rt none fust mon as has bin saved bi a 
woman. Soo tha mun bring her wi’ thee to-neet to supper, and 
we'll ha’ fam’ly prayer at after. Tha’ll find another good woman, 
lad, at our house. Aw hope they’ll tek strung to one another, fer 
Martha’ll be able to help an’ advise her.’ 

‘ A’reet, Joshua, we'll come; bur who’s as strung on th’church 
as tha art on th’chapel.’ 

‘Eh, lad, what does it matter? Who done yo’ look up to and 
pray to, yo’ two?’ 

‘To God, Aw reckon.’ 

‘Well, we done th’same, soo what does it matter? Aw dunna 
care what a mon ca’s hissel’ if he’s tryin’ to sarve the Lord as weel 
as he knows how. It’s true Aw didna allus think soo, lad; bur 
about twenty year agone Aw coom across a verse as a Cath’lic had 
wrote, an’ Aw’ve never forgot two lines o’ it. It’s a wonderful 
thing, bur Aw never knowed God reetly till that Cath’lic showed 
Him to me in them two lines. It’s this, lad: 


“ For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind.” 


Eh, lad, it’ll be a grand day when th’Methodies gie o’er thinkin’ 
as God’s a Methody, an’ Church folk as He’s a Churchman, an’ soo 
on. Tha’ll bring her to supper, then ?’ 

‘Thank thee, Joshua, Aw will.’ 

‘Sithee, lad,’ said Kaye in a whisper, ‘tha loves her now ; wait 
till who’s mother of a chilt o’ thine an’ tha’ll love her a thousand- 
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fold. When tha thinks o’er a’ thi mercies tha owt to shout “ sian: 
the Lord” a’ day o’er. Does’t ?’ 

Zike flushed and hesitated. ‘To tell thee th’truth Aw diese 
Joshua. Summat else comes i’ mi mind and Aw conna help it, 
and sometimes Aw find misel’ sayin’ it.’ 

‘ What is it, lad ?’ asked Kaye kindly. 

‘It’s wrung o’ me, Joshua, bur Aw conna help it.’ 

‘What is it, lad? Dunna be feart.’ 

‘Well, Aw keep thinkin’ an’ sayin’, “Well, Aw’ll be 
damned.”’ 

To Zike’s intense astonishment Kaye laughed heartily. ‘Eh, 
lad,’ he said at last, ‘Aw conna help bur laugh.’ 

‘Aw conna help it, Joshua; Aw conna help it.’ Zike’s face 
was very doleful. 

‘Eh, lad, what done words matter? Does’t mean tha’rt damned 
when tha ses it ?’ 

‘ Now (no), bur Aw’m soo happy Aw mun say summat, an’ that 
comes th’fust into mi yed.’ 

‘ Why, lad’—Kaye placed his hand on Zike’s shoulder again— 
‘God smiles when tha ses it. On’y it wouldna do fer some folk to 
hear thee, lad, or they’d tek it in th’wrung leet (light), Tha mun 
learn to say “ Hallelujah.”’ 

‘Aw'll Joshua, Aw’ll try,’ 

‘Eh, Mar tha,’ said Kaye to his wife that evening. ‘ what arum 
mon Fike! isto be sure. It must tickle th’Almighty sometimes. 
Aw reckon it were th’worst piece o’ luck th’devvle’s had this fifty 
year i’ Cudnow when that wench get howd o’ him,’ 


So smoothly and happily flowed the current of life in the little 
cottage that Zike was always ready to build castles of despair out 
of airy nothingness in everything that concerned Kate. Had she 
a cold or sick headache his mind instantly filled with anticipatory 
horrors, and it needed all Kate’s firmness to keep him from running 
for the doctor. 

‘For goodness’ sake, lad,’ Kate would say with a touch of im- 
patience, ‘Aw wish tha wouldna worry about me like tha does. 
Aw’m none goin’ to dee, tha’s no need to be feart. Aw dunna 
know what tha’d do if Aw were gradely badly (ill)—go off thi yed 
or summat wor’,’ 

‘ Aw dunna like to see thee badly, lass.’ 
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‘Aw know tha doesna, and Aw amna badly, . Tha thinks a lot 
too mich about me.’ 

‘And tha doesna think enough about thisel’, Whatever should 
Aw do if Aw lost thee? Tha sees Aw am thinkin’ about misel’ as 
weel.’ 

‘Sithee, lad,’ Kate would answer, holding his head between 
her hands, a mock-severe look on her face, ‘if tha worries me like 
this it will mek me badly, bur Aw winna dee to please thee. 
Aw’ve moor cause to worry about thee, lad; it meks me shiver 
mony a time to think o’ thee down in th’pit and what meight 
happen. Aw sometimes wish tha were owt bur a collier, even if 
tha didna get moor than ha’f a sovereign a week.’ 

Zike pooh-poohed her fears, There was nothing to worry about 
in his lot. He had got through all right so far. 

‘That’s just what Aw’ve bin tellin’ thee,’ said Kate laughing, 
‘bur it doesna alter thee.’ 

‘Oh, bur it’s diffrunt, and tha mun tek care o’ thysel’.’ 

‘Tha’rt a big soft,’ Kate would laugh to wind up the argument. 

Shortly after Zike’s anxieties were increased tenfold. One 
morning at breakfast, Kate, blushing crimson, confided some- 
thing to him that filled him with strange wonder. In the old days 
he would have looked upon such an event as a farmer looks upon 
his cow in calf. But it was a holy wonder to the new Zike, and a 
strange, happy light was seen on his face that day and manya day. 

‘Tek care; mi lass,’ he said continually, ‘nowt mun happen 
her’—he always spoke of his unborn as a girl. ‘Tek care, and 
dunna work too hard. Nowt mun happen to other o’ yo’. 

‘Does’t pray about it, Zike?’ Kate ventured to ask one day, 
she herself, basking in the light and warmth of a God-given love 
and happiness, having developed a faith that regarded the moving 
of mountains as child’s play. 

‘ Allus,’ said Zike briefly. How much he did pray she did not 
know. When he joined the prayer-circle on the evening of the 
wonderful news—he was on the night-shift at the time—he was very 
grave, and Kaye, who watched over him with paternal care, saw it. 

‘Zike, mi lad,’ he said, placing his hand on the other's 
shoulder, ‘tha looks troubled this evenin’, Has the Lord bin 
chastenin’ thee ?’ 

‘Now, Joshua, Aw amna troubled, bur Aw’ve heared some 
news as meks me think a bit, Ther’s goin’ to be a chilt at our 
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house one o’ these days. Aw’m rare an’ glad on it, bur Aw’m 
thinkin’ if Aw didna go on reet ?’ 

‘Has’t put it in the Lord’s hands, lad ?’ 

‘ Ay, bur Aw were thinkin’ as we meight say summat about it 
amung us to-neet. Aw dunna want ev’rybody to know, though, 

et!’ 
“ ‘Reet, lad, reet ; bur come on an’ we'll thank Him fer it, an’ 
ax Him to be as gracious o’er it as he were to th’patriarchs o’er 
their firstborn.’ 

‘ Lads,’ said Kaye, when the others joined them, ‘the Lord has 
gi’en promise of a chilt to Zike here. He doesna want it known 
yet save amung oursel’s, bur he wants a prayer sent up about it 
fro’ us. Zike, we'll follow thee.’ 

‘QO Lord, prayed Zike, ‘tha’s bin very good to Kate an’ me 
an’ gi’en us a promise of a chilt. O Lord, look after mi wife, 
an’ grant, Lord, as neither her nor it comes to ony harm, And 
may it please Thee, Lord, to mek it a good babby, and a nice 
babby, and a strong babby, as’ll grow up to please Thee and Kate 
and me. Tha knows, Lord, how mi heart is'set on it. Aw dunna 
want to be too proud o’ it, Lord, bur it’s Thy doin’s, and we want 
Thee to be gracious to us a’ fer Christ’s sake. Amen.’ 

‘Lord Almighty,’ said Kaye, ‘Tha’s heared the prayer o’ our 
brother. O God, we have read o’ Thy tender care o’ th’firstborn, 
and we look to Thee to watch o’er this. We're glad he’s proud o’ 
it, Lord; we conna be too glad o’ owt as comes fro’ Thee. Bless a’ 
three o’ ’em, Lord, fer the sake o’ Thy Only-begotten. Amen.’ 

‘Eh, lad, said Kaye when they had finished, ‘ how is it wi’ 
them does’t think as bring childer i’ th’wo'ld without sayin’ owt 
to th’Almighty about it ?’ 

‘Ay,’ said Zike, ‘ Aw hadna thowt about them. Aw pity them, 
Let’s go back fer a minit and put in a word fer ’em.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Has’t heared, mi lass, as Torkington’s brokken his leg?’ Zike 
asked his wife one evening on coming home from work. 

‘ Now, has he?’ 

‘He brok’ it Setday neet, an’ badly too. I’ two places, 
th’doctor ses.’ 

‘ Were he sober ?’ 
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‘Now,’ said Zike gravely, thinking of his own evil days. 

‘It’s a bad look-out fer ’em at ony rate, lad,’ said Kate. ‘ He’s 
none i’ ony club, Aw reckon ?’ 

‘Now, he isna, lass, an’ tha mebbe sure they’ve nowt saved. 
It 7s a bad look-out fer ’em ; seven chiider and on’y one workin’. 
Aw were thinkin’, lass,’ continued Zike diffidently, ‘whether Aw 
should goo round to th’chaps an ax ’em to gie me a bit fer ’em. 
If Aw did we could spare hawf-a-crown oursel’s.’ 

‘0’ coorse we con; they'll be clemmin’ (starving) if someb’dy 
does nowt.’ 

‘Aw didna know—tha knows, Kate, it were Torkington’s wife 
as coom 

‘Yea, Aw know; bur what o’ that ?’ 

‘Aw thowt p’r’aps tha wouldna like t’help ’em after that.’ 

‘ Zike, mi lad, tha’rt doin’ thi wife a wrung. It hurt me a bit 
at th’time, Aw’ll own, bur Aw hope Aw amna sich a devvle as fer 
t'wish to see see th’childer or her other clemmin’. Tha mun 
gie hawf-a-crown at least, an’ raise as mich as tha con fro’ thi 
mates.’ 

‘Eh, lass, Aw’ve seen th’time as Aw should ha’ bin wishin’ 
he’d brok’ both his legs, an’ were clemmin’ beside. Tha’s changed 
me above a bit, lass,’ 

The next morning Zike went to a group of his mates. ‘ Good- 
day, chaps,’ he said awkwardly. ‘ Yo’ a’ known about Torkington’s 
business. Naw yo’ known as weel as me they'll ha’ nowt comin’ 
in, an’ he’s no club to goo on. Soo mi missus thowt it o’er and 
Aw’m goin’ fer t’try t’raise a bit fer him amung yo’. He’s a mate 
o’ ours, and we owt to help him. Aw’ve a papper here an’ yo’ con 
write yore names an’ what yo'll give. Thrippence a piece yo’ 
wouldna feel th’want on, an’ it'd help ’em above a bit. Naw 
dunna get feightin’ who'll be th’fust, and if yo’ve ony goold to 
spare, plank it down an’ look as big as if it were a hunderd-pund 
note.” 

There was a laugh at Zike’s humour, and Jinks, with a wink 
round the company, said, ‘Aw reckon tha’rt puttin’ thisel’ down 
fer ten bob, Zike ?’ 

‘Nay, Aw amna, Aw’ve put misel’ down fer hawf-a-crown, 
though Aw dunna expect yo’ to do the same. Some o’ yo’ve 
fam’lies and yo’ conna. Bur thrippence or sixpence winna hurt yo’.’ 

‘ Aw dunna see helpin’ a chap as is allus boozin’. If he drunk 
less he could ha’ put a tidy sum by,’ said Goodyer, a good man who 
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was also cantankerous. It is surprising how badly virtue agrees 
with some constitutions. 

‘Nay, lad, come now,’ said Zike. ‘This is none th’time fer 
that soort o’ talk. It’s like puncin’ (kicking) a mon when he’s down. 
He does drink too mich there’s no denyin’, bur clemmin’ him winna 
mend his leg er his drinkin’, And ther’s th’childer, tha knows,’ 

‘Aw shall gie nowt, said Goodyer. ‘It'd be encouragin’ 
wastrels.’ 

‘A’reet,’ said Zike good-humouredly. And then, with a smile, 
‘Tha’ll think better o’ it some day, an’ soo Aw’ll pay sixpence fer 
thee. And Zike wrote in his fine large roundhand, ‘ Jacob 
Goodyer, 6d.’ 

This melted the others, and Zike took advantage of the moment. 
‘Put yore names down an’ yo’ con pay me o’ Friday. None moor 
than yo’ con affoord, bur as mich. It’s fer a mate, yo’ known.’ 

‘ What’s made thee tek up wi’ this, Zike ?’ asked Powderwood, 
who was not overgifted with tact. ‘Aw thowt tha didna reckon 
mich o’ th’Torkintons sin’ that neet.’ 

‘Aw dunna tek ony credit fer it, lad. It’s mi wife’sdoin’s. If 
who sees ther’s owt to help anybody who winna let me rest till it’s 
done. It’s her doin’s,’ 

When Zike handed the paper for contributions round the 
prayer-circle, Kaye stook looking at him for a moment with glisten- 
ing eyes. Then, with his familiar action, he said, ‘Eh, lad, when 
thi mother ca’d thee Isaac who ca’d thee moor wisely than who 
knew.’ And from that hour Kaye never called him Zike but Isaac. 

Zike did not stop at collecting money. Torkington was one of 
the few men in Cudnow who had a strip of garden, in which he 
worked by fits and starts. ‘Aw’m goin’ up to Torkinton’s to-neet,’ 
Zike said to his wife. ‘He were goin’ to begin his garden this 
week, and Aw thowt Aw’d goo and do a bit fer him.’ 

‘That’s reet,’ was all Kate said. 

Zike looked as embarrassed as Mrs. Torkington when she opened 
to his knock the door of her sordid, dirty house. 

‘How's Jack ?’ asked Zike. 

‘*Bout th’same, lyin’ theer groanin’ an’ cursin’,’ answered Mrs. 
Torkington, querulous at once when she found that Zike was not 
inimical. ‘What we’re goin’ to do God in heaven on’y knows. 
We’st all ha’ to goo to th’workus afore next week-eend, Aw reckon. 
Aw wish Aw were i’ mi grave, that Awdo. Him allus drinkin’ and 
none a penny saved! And then he goes an’ breaks his leg to wind 
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up wi’,’ she added, as though it were only added maliciousness on 
his part. 

Zike, as he surveyed the slatternly, evil-tongued woman, and 
the unkempt house, and contrasted it with his own, thought that 
many of Jack’s sins might be forgiven him. But all he said was, 
‘Aw thowt Awd come and do a bit o’ diggin’ fer him. Aw know 
he were goin’ to begin this week.’ 

‘Thee ?’ 

‘ Aw'll goo and do a bit while day-leet lasts.’ 

Zike digged away relentlessly, keeping time to five words— 
‘There were a workus brat.’ Hesmiled as hedug. Nota hundred 
blows such as he had dealt in the lane on that evening of his home- 
coming could have been such a sweet revenge as this. 

He tried to pass out of the garden without seeing Mrs. Tor- 
kington again, but as it happened she was at the door. ‘ We're 
mich obliged to thee, Aw’m sure,’ she said, getting the words out 
with difficulty. 

‘Oh, yo’re welcome. Keep up yore pluck, missus. Aw’ll tell 
yo’ a bit of a sacret. Some o’ th’chaps, Aw’ve heared—and Aw 
daresay it’s reet—ha’ bin’ collectin’ a shillin’ er two fer t’help yo’ 
abit. Bur dunna let on as Aw’ve towd yo’. Good-neet, an’ tell 
Jack to tek care o’ hissel’.’ 

Curiously enough, ‘There were a workus brat’ ran in Mrs. 
Torkington’s head that evening till she drove it out by letting 
loose all the furies of her tongue upon her husband. 

Zike became more and more anxious about Kate as the weeks 
slipped by. The new tenderness that possessed him often made 
him angry as he fancied that she was more mindful of her duties 
than herself. He broke into a storm one day when she was feeling 
a little unwell, and yet had cooked sausages for his dinner. He 
stopped suddenly, however, when he saw her tears. ‘Kate, mi 
lass,’ he said, taking her on his knee, ‘ bread and cheese ’ll do fer 
mi dinner till this job’so’er. Think o’ thisel’ and th’babby ; none 
o’ me. Tha munna bother about me, tha munna. Aw conna 
stand it. Big folk done nowt at a’ when they’re that way and tha 
tries to work just th’same.’ 

‘Work mun be done, lad.’ 

‘Well, that none goin’ tdo it, said Zike firmly, and the 
passers-by the following evening saw a wonderful sight. Zike with 
his coat and waistcoat off and his shirt-sleeves rolled up came into 
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the garden and put out the clothes-line. He went indoors again 
and presently came out with a basket of wet clothes and his mouth 
full of clothes-pegs in the approved feminine style, and proceeded 
to hang out the clothes. That he had also been washing was 
plainly writ upon him: he was splashed from head to foot, and 
the housewives who were furtively looking on saw that the clothes 
were too dingy for Kate’s washing. 

It was a capital joke, and all Cudnow that night had a laugh 
over Zike the washerwoman. One woman, bolder than the rest, 
had stopped for a moment to call out, ‘ Fine neet, Zike,’ expecting 
to see him look sheepish. Zike had his mouth full of pegs at the 
moment and could not speak, but he nodded a vigorous assent and 
did not look at all embarrassed. The next day was Saturday, and 
he spent the half-holiday in house-cleaning, and the gapers could 
see him mopping and stoning the door-step, awkwardly but with a 
will. That was more cheap amusement for his neighbours. It 
now pleased them to say that he was woman-ridden, and they pro- 
fessed to pity the poor, harassed man. Any stick was good enough 
to belabour the workus brat. 

‘We'll hv a rise out o’ him come Monday,’ said several of his 
mates. 

‘We'll tell him as we heared as he were leavin’ th’pit an’ 
tekkin’ in washin’,’ said: Jim Swords. 

‘Tha darena,’ said Sutton. 

‘Yea, bur Aw dare.’ 

’ * Aw’ll bet thee a quart on it.’ 

‘Done, Aw’ll tek it. By the Lord! done yo’ think Aw’m afraid 
him.’ 

‘ Aw hear as tha’rt givin’ up coalin’, Zike,’ said Swords, on the 
Monday while the rest stood around grinning. 

‘Has’t ? Aw amna as Aw know on, so tha mun ha’ bin towd 
wrung,’ said Zike. 

How to go on embarrassed the wit and he could only stammer, 
‘ Aw were towd soo.’ 

‘Well, it’s none reet,’ said Zike, and passed on. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ZIKE reached home one evening late in May, three days before the 
anniversary of his wedding, to find that the crisis was at hand. 
There was no Kate standing at the door watching for his home- 
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coming, but instead he saw Mrs. Wotherspoon, the wife of one of 
the Methodists and the most capable midwife in the village. 

‘(jood evenin’ to thee, Zike,’ she said. 

‘What’s up?’ asked Zike. ‘ Has her time coom ?’ 

‘Ay, it looks like it. Who sent fer me this afternoon as who 
felt it coming on. Who’s goin’ on a’reet. Martha Kaye is up wi’ 
her now. We've sent fer th’docter and he’s comin’ at hawf-past 
seven. Th’ructions ‘ll be over afore midneet, Aw expect, lad.’ 

‘Con Aw see her?’ Zike asked abruptly. 

‘Now, tha hadna better till it’s o’er; who’s goin’ on a’reet. and 
it'd do her no good.’ 

Just then Mrs. Kaye came downstairs. ‘ Hello, Zike, soo tha’rt 
come. Tha mun goo an’ ha’ thi baggin’ (tea) wi’ our Joshua. 
Aw left word wi’ him as tha would. Who’s doin’ weel at present, 
and we'll send fer thee when who’s getten through.’ 

‘A’ reet,’ he said, ‘ Aw’ll goo,’ though his desire was to the 
chamber overhead. But he was ruled by an overwhelming sense 
of propriety, and shrank from the slightest action that could be 
considered an impropriety in the circumstances. 

Kaye was at the door waiting for him. ‘Come in, lad, Aw 
were waitin’ fer thee. Sit thee down and we'll begin as soon as 
tha likes. How are things goin’ on ?’ 

‘ A’reet, thi wife ses.’ 

‘Cheer up, lad. Ther’s bin four sich times at our house, tha 
knows.’ 

‘Dunna mind me, Joshua, Aw conna help bein’ a bit unasy.’ 

‘Nay, lad, Aw know. Bur dunna forget in whose hands it is.’ 

Kaye had seen many strange things in his time, and he opened 
his stores to absorb Zike’s attention while they had tea. Mrs. 
Kaye came in before they had finished. 

‘Aw coom to get two-three things we shall need presently. 
Dunna worry thisel’, Zike, and stop here till we send fer thee.’ 

Kaye interrogated his wife with his eyes and learnt much of 
the true state of affairs in a few glances. He turned very tenderly 
to Zike. 

‘Come i’ th’garden, Isaac, lad,-and ha’ a look round and a 
smoke, If th’weather keeps on a’reet it'll be a good season. 
Aw’ve some pays comin’ on fine naw, and th’taters are bonny. 
Come and ha’ a look at ’em.’ . 

But Zike could not take a profound interest in them, and Kaye, 
seeing it, brought him out a chair and the Bible. 
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‘ Here, lad, sit thee down an’ read a bit. Aw/’ll leave thee to 
thisel’ a bit.’ 

Zike read, but his mind did not follow the words. He put the 
Bible down and brooded and prayed. For the first time he realised 
how near unto death is the beginning of life. ‘It shouldna be, 
it shouldna be,’ he muttered, but added the next moment, ‘ Nay, 
Lord, Aw’m wrung, Tha knows best.’ 

It was after midnight when Mrs. Kaye relieved his suspense. 

‘Tha con come whoam and see her naw, Zike,’ she said—a 
cheerful voice but stagey to an acute ear. 

‘Is it o’er—and reet ?’ 

‘It’s a gal, an’ a fine un too. Kate wants to see thee. Aw 
shall follow thee in about ten minits.’ 

The joy of seeing Kate and the ‘little gal’ would have made 
him run had not an unaccountable fear pulled him back and made 
his pace leisurely. 

‘Oh, soo tha’rt come,’ said Mrs. Wotherspoon. ‘Tha con just 
goo up and look at her and th’babby, bur tha munna stop no lunger.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Zike, all suspicion in an instant. 

Why ?’ echoed Mrs. Wotherspoon with a little laugh, meant 
for derision. ‘Why ?—becosthamunna. It’s thi fust chilt or tha 
wouldna ax such a question. Come thi ways up now,’ and Zike 
followed her. 

Was this the woman he had left that morning? She smiled 
upon him and turned eyes of triumph to what lay beside her, 

‘Tha con goo and kiss ’em booth, bur dunna talk to her,’ 
whispered Mrs. Wotherspoon. He obeyed, but his eyes were not 
for the baby, only for the mother. 

He gave a great gasp as he went downstairs. ‘Is Kate— 
deein’?’ came through his lips, after an effort. This to Mrs. 
Legge, Mrs. Kaye’s daughter, who was seeing to the household. 

‘Ugh ! tha’s never seen a woman afore just confined, Aw reckon. 
It’s her fust, and moost o’ us dunna get o’er our fust as weel as 
th’ others. Yo’ men know nowt about it—’cept yo’re docters.’ 

Zike looked keenly at the speaker. The speech did not seem 
to ring true. Just then Mrs. Wotherspoon came downstairs and 
joined in. ‘Who's had a bad time, lad, ther’s no denyin’, bur 
theer—it’s her fust, tha knows. Talk about deein’! Why, Aw've 
seen ecores, Aw meight say, a lot worse o’ their fust. Why, Poll, 
theer, were very badly, and we were weel put to it t’save her. 
Werena we, Poll?’ 
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‘ Yea,’ answered Mrs, Legge. ‘ Aw were laid up fer close on six 
week. Kate’s gettin’ o’er it a lot better than mony as Aw know.’ 

‘ Now, th’best thing as tha con doo, lad,’ said Mrs. Wotherspoon, 
‘is to goo and lee down on th’coast-cheer (sofa) and sleep a bit. 
Men are th’best out o’ th’road at sich times, bur Aw reckon tha 
doesna want t’goo and sleep wi’ our Sam.’ 

‘Now, Aw’ll goo on th’coast-cheer a bit.’ 

‘And get some sleep, lad, and trust i’ the Lord.’ 

He lay down oz the sofa and tossed there restlessly, now and 
again getting a few minutes’ troubled sleep, filled with wild 
dreams. Between four and five o’clock he was awakened by some 
one coming in. He roused himself in an instant, and caught a 
glimpse of the doctor passing upstairs. This betokened ill, he was 
sure. He put on his boots and went quietly outside to wait for the 
doctor’s return. Half an hour passed before Dr. Gregory came out. 

‘Docter, how did yo’ find her? Tell me the truth fer God’s 
sake.’ 

The doctor scanned him closely, trying to decide whether 
truth or equivocation was wiser. 

‘Well, Mr. Mouldom,’ he said at last, ‘ your wife is very ill. 
She had a hard struggle last night, and it has left her very 
weak, We shall pull her through if inflammation does not super- 
vene, I do not doubt. Yes, we shall pull her through.’ 

‘Is who any better this morning, docter ?’ 

‘ Well, I can scarcely say at present. Slightly better, I think. 
Yes, we will say slightly better. I shall be here again in the 
course of the morning, and then I shall be able to form a better 
opinion.’ 

‘Con Aw goo up and see her ?’ 

‘Well—yes—you may. But only just to look at her, Mr. 
Mouldom. Do not speak to her; all depends on her being kept 
quiet. Do not lose hope on any account, the balance at present 
is on the right side. Yes, we may say on the right side 
decidedly.’ 

‘Thank yo’, sir,’ said Zike, and went indoors at once. Mrs. 
Wotherspoon met him at the foot of the stairs. ‘Tha’d none 
better goo up, lad,’ she whispered. 

‘ Aw’ve just seen th’docter, and he ses Aw con,’ he whispered 
back. ‘And Aw know th’truth naw.’ 

He took off his boots and crept up. Kate was worse, even his 
eye could see. He stood in the doorway and watched her cease- 
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lessly tossing and moaning till she caught sight of him, and by 
her eyes asked him to come nearer. 

He went over to her and disobeyed the doctor. ‘ How ar’t, 
Kate, mi lass ?’ he asked, steadying his voice with an effort that 
seemed superhuman. 

‘ Aw’m—poorly—Zike, thi—wife’s—very poorly, very poorly,’ 
and she began tossing and raving again, and Mrs. Wotherspoon 
drew him away. 

‘Thi breakfast is ready, Zike,’ said Mrs. Legge when he came 
down. 

‘A’ reet,’ he said, and walked out of doors. He stood with his 
back against the little fowl-house, and, with his head sunk in his 
shoulders, stared straight before him. It was a few minutes to 
six, and the men, women, and children were passing to their work. 
He could see them from where he stood, and could hear their 
cheery salutes, and oaths, and vapid witticisms, and the pointless 
laughter of the groups of girls. They were as yesterday, and were 
unconscious of the shadow that to him encompassed the whole 
world. Then he began praying, but he could get no further than 
God.’ 

By-and-by Mrs. Legge found him, and insisted on his having 
some breakfast. He followed her mechanically, drank his tea 
without eating, and came out again to his post against the fowl- 
house. 

At eight, the breakfast hour, the workers were in the street 
again, and he was still at his post. He had been kicking, regu- 
larly, but unconsciously, the soil with the heel of his boot, and had 
made a slight hollow. 

Nearly nine o'clock, and the children were on their way to 
school. He was still trying to pray, but could get no further than 
the phrase ‘O God!’ He had put all his being in the phrase, but 
there was no sign .of miracle. 

Ten o'clock; eleven. The hollow had become a hole, and still 
his foot moved mechanically. Then a carriage and the doctor 
again. He passed round to the front of the house, and again 
waited for the doctor to come out. 

‘ What news, docter ?’ 

‘Slightly better, Mr. Mouldom, slightly better, we may say. 
She must have champagne at once. I am afraid you will have a 
difficulty in getting any good enough in Cudnow, so if you will come 
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with me I will give you a bottle to bring back. Get up beside 
me, please.’ 

Slightly better! Zike’s hopes went up to summer-heat at 
once. He talked lightly to the doctor, passed a joke with a neigh- 
pour, and whistled as he returned with the champagne. 

The curate’s wife, Mrs. Lester, reached the door at the same 
moment as himself. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Mouldom. I should have been here before 
this had I known. Dr. Gregory did not tell me until an hour ago. 
How is she now ?’ 

‘Better, mum, th’docter ses. He’s just bin. This is some 
champagne fer her.’ 

‘I am very glad indeed to hear it, Mr. Mouldom. I am going 
up, and will take the wine with me.’ 

Zike followed her indoors for some bread and cheese. ‘Th’ 
docter ses who’s better,’ he said to Mrs. Legge. 

She looked at his flushed face and gladsome eyes and said 
nothing, only nodded. 

‘Con Aw goo up and look at her? Aw winna stop.’ 

‘Well, tha may just goo to th’door and look in, bur tha mun 
do no moor, as it’d on’y excite her and do her harm.’ 

‘A’ reet. Aw’'ll do as tha ses.’ 

When he looked in he saw that Mrs, Lester had taken her 
bonnet off and was donning an apron. Kate’s face was turned 
away from him. He did not know that she was unconscious. 

He beckoned to Mrs. Wotherspoon, and in a whisper inquired 
what Mrs. Lester was doing. 

‘Who’s goin’ to stop a bit, who ses—a rare un n to nurse who is, 
Aw know, and a real lady.’ 

Zike went back into the garden quite satisfied. It was the 
dinner-hour, and the street was alive again, but the noise was no 
longer a stab for him. The shadow had lifted from his brain and 
he could think. 

‘ Well, who'll be down in two-three days, Aw reckon. And 
then ther’s the babby! Man alive! Aw’d clean forgotten th’little 
un. A rale babby of us own! It'll be a gal like her, Aw hope.’ 

Then he stopped, stricken dumb with the terror of a grotesque 
thought that had flashed across his brain. It was a grave he was 

digging with his foot. 

He laughed it away, but it returned suddenly with the addi- 
tion, ‘ About big enoo fer a babby.’ 
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Then a sparrow that was audaciously robbing the fowls of their 
corn caught his attention for a minute or two, and again he fell to 
praying, but could get no further than he had done in the morn- 
ing. It was near four o’clock. The sun, more than half-way on 
his downward curve, was warm and bright. A cool, pleasant breath 
was stirring, and gently inclining the smoke to the north-east, 
Great white clouds, billow on billow, with ragged edges and 
heralded by gossamery pilots, crept across the heavens. Four 
o'clock is often the most peaceful hour of the day in country towns 
and villages. Cudnow’s street was deserted, and nothing but the 
hum of the factory was to be heard. 

There was a quick step, and Zike turned his head to confront 
Mrs. Legge. 

‘Kate wants to see thee, she said, and went swiftly indoors 
again. 

‘How is she?’ he asked when he got indoors. Her look 
answered him. 

He went up softly, staring at the walls. They seemed like the 
sides of a coal-shaft hundreds of feet in height. 

He stopped at the door. ‘ Kate,’ he said. But she did not 
hear; she was past hearing and understanding. She was tossing 
on the bed, now and again trying to get out, and Mrs. Lester, her 
arm about her, was holding her in. 

‘Go away fer a bit,’ said Mrs. Wotherspoon, pushing him out ; 
‘tha conna stay just now.’ 

He saw nothing ; he had to grope his way down the stairs, which 
were deeper than ever, and out into the garden. He flung himself 
on the ground beside the hole he had dug, and buried his face in 
the loose earth he had raised. ‘0 God!’ he began again, but his 
voice had failed him. With a superhuman effort he tried to cry 
out, but in vain, and he was wrung with inexpressible agony to 
think that in those priceless moments the sound was too feeble to 
cleave the skies. 


A step again, a lighter one. ‘Mr. Mouldom ?’ 

Painfully he turned his head round and looked at Mrs. Lester. 
She was kneeling beside him, her hand on his shoulder, and in her 
eyes such a look as her Master must have had as he stood in the 
street at Nain. 

‘God comfort you, God and all His angels comfort you, Mr. 
Mouldom,’ 
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‘Kate ?’ 

‘God help you to bear it, my poor fellow.’ 

He rose slowly and painfully. He remembered long afterwards 
that she helped him to rise. 

‘Th’babby ?’ 

‘Did no one tell you? It died at noon.’ 

It lent no weight to the blow. Kate dead! He stood up, 
and looking to the heavens he shouted, in a voice so charged with 
passion that he startled the doctor, who was just coming in, ‘ Aw 
prayed to Thee mony a time to-day, but Aw knowed Tha hadna 
gi’en me strength to mek it reach Thee. Bur this will: Curse 
Thee, fer Tha’rt a liar and no God at a’! Curse Thee!’ 

The woman at his side heard the blasphemy with no other 
feeling than pity. ‘Mr. Mouldom,’ she said gently, placing her 
hand on his shoulder, ‘I want you tocome to my home with me— 
for the sake of the dead.’ 

He broke from her with a curse, and wandered away, seeking 
to outpace memory, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. LESTER, in the weeks that followed, was disposed to question 
the wisdom, as well as the mercy, of the Being in whom she 
trusted. The new Zike was gone, and the old Zike, finding the 
place swept and garnished, had taken the other seven spirits more 
wicked than itself. It was a hideous nightmare to those who had 
learnt to love the new Zike. The Methodists had to admit that 
the hand of the Lord had been very heavy, and His way dark and 
mysterious, and the prayer-meeting on the pit-bank was a con- 
tinual wrestling with the Lord for the afflicted brother. 

Cudnow had begun to shrink from him again and to repeat 
the old phrases ; and the weakly malicious, to whom life has neither 
mystery nor tragedy, croaked like ominous ravens, ‘Aw thowt it 
wouldna last. Bad blood’s sure to break out.’ 

The publicans, who again knew him, were hardly glad at the 
change. There was too much of the tiger in him at times to 
make him an easy guest, even in the kitchen of the ‘Spotted 
Dog.’ 

Mrs. Lester was the only one who fearlessly went to him at 
all times. What his thoughts were he kept to himself. He 
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could neither be roused nor touched by scorn or entreaty, anger 
or sorrow. He seemed to be morally dead. 

One thing alone gave hope to those who prayed that he might 
yet be clothed and in his right mind. Though he now lived in 
lodgings, well-nigh the lowest in the village, and never went near 
the cottage, he still paid the rent for it and would have nothing 
touched in it. 

One night, close on four months after his wife’s death, Mrs, 
Lester met him. He had managed to avoid her and it was weeks 
since she had last seen him. 

‘Zike,’ she said, coolly turning and walking beside him, ‘I am 
waiting hour by hour to hear that you are going home.’ 

He looked at her savagely, but she steadily returned his gaze, 

‘Goin’ whoam ?’ he said sullenly, at last. 

‘Yes,’ 

‘What whoam ?’ 

‘Home to God—and there,’ pointing to the cottage. ‘When 
you go back there I shall know that your mind has come back to 
you, and you are my brother once more. Home to God and 
there, Zike—if you only knew how I pray for that day!’ 

He gave her no answer, but walked on, now slowly, now 
rapidly, but he could not shake her off. 

‘ Ther’s no God to goo to,’ he said at last, with alittle sneering 
laugh. ‘Aw used to think ther werena when Aw were younger, 
bur naw Aw’m sure 0’ it.’ 

‘Mr. Mouldom! Zike!’ She stepped before him, and with 
flashing eyes and heaving breast confronted him. ‘Zike! how 
dare you?’ And then, slowly, that every word might sting like 
a whip, ‘ Where do you think Kate and the innocent baby are 
gone, then? Where could they go if there is no God ?’ 

It was the first time for many weeks that anyone had dared to 
mention them to him, and the words stung keenly. He saw the 
Eden he had lived in, but he saw himself also, lying with his face 
buried in the loose earth of the grave he had dug. He answered 
doggedly, ‘Aw dunna know, and Aw dunna care.’ 

She took him by the shoulder and forced him to look at her. 
‘You lie, you lie, you know you lie: they are gone to God, and 
you loved her so little you dare to tell me you do not know or care.’ 
There was as much of the woman as the saint in her wrath, and 
she added, ‘If I were a man I'd thrash you soundly for such a 
cowardly lie and such a cowardly insult to your dead wife, There !' 
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For a moment his eyes flashed, and a great hope seized her. 
But he became passive again on the instant. No word came from 
him that would give a clue to his thoughts, and she was baffled. 
They walked on for some minutes in silence. 

‘Unless the things in the cottage are seen to,’ she said at 
length, ‘they will be spoiled by the damp. Give me the key of 
the cottage and I will see to them myself. I will light a fire 
there to-morrow and get ready for your home-coming.’ 

They had come opposite to his lodgings, Without a word he 
went in and brought out the key. 

‘Thank you, Zike. Good night.’ 

‘Good neet, mum.’ 


Nine months had gone, and the despair of those who wished 
to see him changed back again had almost become apathy. Only 
two clung and fought for him, Kaye and Mrs. Lester, who had 
been drawn to him and yearned over him. 

‘Let’s save him, mum,’ Kaye said to Mrs, Lester. ‘Surely 
the Lord will gie him back to us. Eh, bur He’s moved in a 
mysterious way this time.’ 

‘Don’t lose heart, Mr. Kaye ; I have great hopes still.’ 

‘Nay, mum, Aw shanna lose hope. Mum, Aw conna face th 
Almighty without him.’ 

Mrs. Lester tried in all ways and with every device to get at 
the inner man, but all in vain. He kept his thoughts to himself. 
It seemed to her that he was acting as a dogged rebel against the 
Hand that had snatched from him all he prized, but no word of 
his confirmed this or any other view. 

Once, since Kate’s death, he had been imprisoned for ten days. 
He came back and resumed his old manner of life with apparent 
unconcern, One day Mrs. Lester recalled to him what he had 
said concerning the Sacrament. 

‘Ay, Aw said so,’ he answered, indifferently. 

‘ You are sinning against that—to act as you now are doing 
after that is a blasphemy.’ 

‘ Aw dunna care,’ was the unconcerned answer, though his lips 
set sternly and his breath came in gasps, as was always the case 
when anything recalled the scenes that he and Kate had enjoyed 
together. 

Nothing more could be done. He would not argue with her. 
When her patience was exhausted and she broke into fierce out- 
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bursts of wrath, woman-like using every stinging word that came 
to her tongue, he bore it all silently, or met it with some quiet 
remark that committed him to nothing. 


It was now spring, and many of the miners who were fathers 
came to their work with grave faces, and some with a look of 
agony that told its tale. Cudnow existed in defiance of all sani- 
tary science, and diphtheria had broken out. Many were the 
cottages over which Death was poised expectant. Week after 
week the carpenters were busy making the rough little coffins for 
the younger dead, and now and again a bigger one as some parent, 
careless of infection, sickened and died. The least human of the 
miners spoke of little else, as they met at their work, than the 
progress of the pestilence, for there was hardly a father among 
them but was asked how his little one was, or received the ill- 
expressed condolence of his mates when Death had made an 
end. 

One morning the news was passed from mouth to mouth that 
Mr. Lester was down with the disease. He and his wife had 
toiled night and day, getting snatches of sleep when and where 
they could. Worn and pale, they passed from one sick-bed to 
another, sternly insisting on the doctor’s orders being obeyed and 
proper sanitary precautions taken, and with a never-ceasing skill 
and sympathy attending the sick and comforting the bereaved. 
And now he was ill. Providence was playing some mysterious 
tricks, the soberest-minded had to confess. 

Zike heard the news as he was going down the shaft. He 
looked at Wotherspoon, who brought the news, with a vacant stare 
that seemed brutally callous to the onlookers. ‘Is he?’ was all 
he said. But when the men met again he had many questions to 
ask about the disease and what the remedies were. He did not 
lack information of all values. 

‘Why does’t want to know, Zike ?’ asked one. 

‘Curosity, that’s a’,’ he replied, and walked off, followed by 
the imprecations of some of them. 

Instead of going to his lodgings when work was over that 
evening he went, as he very often did now, to the Colliers’ Arms 
and had brandy instead of food. 

‘ How’s th’young passon ?’ he asked Squire, the landlord. 

‘Mortal bad. Th’ wife heared this afternoon that unless ther’s 
a change afore long it’ll soon be a’ o’er with him. Aw’m damned 
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sorry fer ’em, fer they’re dacent folk, though they done try fo get 
folk to despise good liquor.’ 

Zike sat drinking till nearly ten o’clock, and then set out for 
his lodgings. Moved by some impulse, he took the road past his 
cottage and stood before it for some minutes, gazing at it in the 
starlight. Suddenly he wheeled round and set off for the 
doctor’s. 

‘Is th’docter in?’ he asked the servant. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Aw want to see him.’ 

‘Come into the waiting-room, please.’ 

Zike went in and sat down, and presently the doctor came to 
him. 

‘Let me see, who is it ?’ said Gregory, who had been awakened 
from a ten minutes’ nap—the first sleep for two days. 

‘Dunna yo’ remember me, docter ?’ 

‘No, I cannot—Oh, yes! Mr.—Mouldom. What can I do for 
you, Mr. Mouldom ?’ 

‘Th’young passon’s very badly, Aw’ve heared, docter,’ 

‘Yes, very ill indeed. Extremely ill, in fact.’ 

‘Is he likely to get better, docter ?’ 

Gregory eyed him very keenly before he answered. 

‘Frankly, Mr. Mouldom, I am sorry to say that unless a 
miracle almost took place, it is almost impossible for him to live 
through another day and night. It is a sad, a pitiful business.’ 

Zike sat silent for a little time, his eyes wandering round the 
room. Then he fixed them on the fire and spoke. 

‘ Aw were axin’ about this diptherior to-day docter.....’ A 
long pause followed by a convulsive choking over the next 
sentence. 

‘ Kate—once towd me summat as were once done in th’hospi- 
tal toa gal as hadit.... 

‘ What was it ?’ 

Blunderingly Zike told his tale. 

‘Yes, I have heard of the same thing myself,’ said Gregory. 

‘.... Well, Aw thowt if th’passon were mortal bad it 
meight be tried. It wouldna do him ony harm, Aw reckon, and 
it meight do him good.’ 

‘Yes, but there is no one to try it, my good fellow.’ 

‘ Yea, ther is, docter.’ 

‘What ? who, pray ?* 
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‘ Me.’ 

The doctor stared at him vacantly. 

‘Aw’m none drunk if that’s what yo’re thinkin’, docter,’ said 
Zike, calmly. And then he added in a tone of resolute will, 
‘And this mun be tried, docter, this very neet. Yo’ mun let me 
ot ee It’s his wife Aw’m thinkin’ about. Yo’ dunna know 
a’ who’s done and tried t’do fer me—and mine. Who munna goo 
through it, who munna. Aw mun try it this very neet.’ 

‘I dare not let you, my good fellow. It is very noble of you, 
but it is too risky. If anything happened to you I should be 
tried for having a hand in your death. It cannot be done.’ 

‘And Aw say it con, docter, and it mun be,’ said Zike reso- 
lutely. ‘If he dees and it could ha’ saved him, how con yo’ 
forgie yoresel? Dunna care a damn about me. It mun be done, 
and by God, it shall be done. Nob’dy mun know it but yo’ and 
me.’ 

‘My dear fellow, even if I agree to the hazardous business we 
cannot keen it a secret. Mrs. Lester and the nurse at least will 
know.’ 

‘Ther’s no need fer anybody to know, docter,’ Zike retorted. 
‘Yo’ con mek ony excuse. Ha’ evrybody out o’ th’ room bur 
yoresel. Aw could come in by th’ window or summat.... . It 
mun be tried and yo’ mun find ways and means,’ 


At half-past twelve the doctor and Zike were on their way to 
the villa. Zike had donned a long ulster of the doctor’s and his 
features were in the shadow of an immense slouch hat. The maid 
let them in, and Gregory at once led Zike upstairs. 

‘In here,’ he whispered, pointing to the bath-room. ‘I will 
lock you in and come for you when I have prepared everything.’ 

The nurse had gone to take a little rest, and only Mrs. Lester 
was in the sick-room. She rose wearily when the doctor entered. 

‘Mrs. Lester,’ he said, ‘ you must go downstairs and lie down. 
I have brought a professional friend with me who is eccentric in 
his notions, and we two must be alone and undisturbed till I come 
for you. Yes, it is absolutely necessary,’ answering the look in 
her eyes. ‘ As you value his life do as I bid you.’ 

Without a word she passed downstairs, and the doctor made his 
preparations, Then he fetched Zike and locked the bedroom 
door. 

‘ Are you ready ?’ he whispered. 
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‘ Ay, quite.’ 

‘Now, let me once more warn you. Would you like to draw 
back ?’ 

Zike waved his hand impatiently. ‘Then you must remember 
all I have told you, and neglect nothing.’ 

‘Very well, docter, let’s get it o’er afore it’s too late.’ 

The doctor went to the bedside. ‘ Lester,’ he said, ‘ we are 
going to perform an operation. I must bandage your eyes, and 
you must lie perfectly still and not attempt to speak until I give 
you leave. You understand ?’ 

The sick man nodded a feeble assent, and his eyes were band- 
aged. Gregory took a tube from his case and beckoned Zike 
forward. ‘Now, be ready,’ he whispered to Zike, placing the 
tube into the patient’s mouth. ‘Now,’ he said again, and Zike 
applied his lips to the tube and began to suck. 

‘ Carefully, carefully,’ whispered Gregory in suppressed excite- 
ment. ‘Don’t get any in your mouth for God’s sake, but if you 

should, spit it out instantly.’ 
Zike’s eyes gleamed with impatience at the doctor's reiterated 
caution, and he sucked vigorously and carelessly. The poisonous 
matter came up the tube with an audible rush. 

‘Oh, you careless fellow, you have got a mouthful. Spit it 
out, quick, and wash your mouth out with this.’ 

‘Dunna trouble so mich about it, bur let’s get it o'er,’ said 
Zike with angry impatience. ° 

Again and again was the operation siti until Gregory 
at last, after carefully examining the patient’s throat, said, ‘That 
will do. It will be a great success, I believe. But I am very 
anxious about you,’ he added to Zike. ‘Sit down on that chair 
and let me attend to your mouth.’ 

‘Look to him fust, docter.’ 

‘ He’s all right for the present. Sit down at once.’ 

Zike obeyed, and Gregory saw that he cleansed his mouth 
thoroughly. Then he took Zike’s hand and wrung it warmly. 
‘Oh, Mouldom, Mouldom,’ he whispered, ‘ I feel honoured to have 
been with you this night. God grant that no harm may happen 
to you. Take great, very great care of yourself. Iwill take you 
out of the house, and then I must come back here to stay for an 
hour or two.’ 

‘Is he goin’ to live ?’ asked Zike, pointing to the bed. 

‘Please God, I think there will be no doubt about it, thanks to 
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your heroism, . . . I shall come very early in the morning to see 
you, and let you know how Lester is,’ he said, when they reached 
the door. ‘Go straight home and to bed at once, and take 
care of yourself,’ wringing Zike’s hand again; ‘the world cannot 
afford to lose you, Mouldom.’ 

Six o’clock the next morning found Dr. Gregory at Zike’s 
lodgings. 

‘ He’s in bed,’ said the landlady, when the doctor asked for 
him. 

‘Can I go up? I want to see him very particularly.’ 

‘Oh, ay, sir, yo’ con goo up and welcome. Second door to 
th’right.’ 

Gregory went up the filthy, rickety stairs, and into the mise- 
rable room, and roused the sleeper. 

‘Well?’ asked Zike. 

‘It is a glorious success, Mouldom ; there is nothing for him 
to do now but get strong. I wish you could see how lifted up 
the poor woman is, and hear her calling to God to bless my 
unknown friend. ‘Who is he, doctor?” she keeps saying. 
“ Tell me, that I may thank him as he deserves to be thanked.” 

‘Yo munna tell her, docter,’ Zike interposed, his eyes gleam- 


ing. 
‘ Of course not as long as you wish it,’ said Gregory. ‘ But 
let me see your throat now. .. . Yes, it looks all right. And 


now your pulse. . . . Ha, slightly feverish. Do not go to your 
work to-day, and gargle your throat every hour with this mixture. 
I shall see you again early this afternoon. Good morning, and 
do as I bid you.’ 

Zike did not go to work, but lounged about all day. He had 
been feeling out of sorts for a week past, and work had been hard 
labour to him. Towards evening the doctor, who had sought hiw 
at his lodgings, met him in one of the lanes. 

‘Here, let me see your throat,’ he said, getting down from his 
trap. One glance was enough. ‘Good God,’ he groaned, ‘ what 
a fool I was !’ 

‘Have Aw got it, docter ?’ asked Zike coolly. 

‘Badly, badly. Get up beside me, quick. I am going to 
take you to your own cottage and send a nurse. You can’t go to 
the hovel where I saw you this morning.’ 

Zike began to protest, but the doctor silenced him peremp- 
tcrily. They called at the surgery on their way, and while 
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Gregory prepared some medicine for his patient his maid went on 
to the cottage to take some aired bedding and to light a fire. 

Two hours later Zike was lying in the bed he had not seen for 
so long, and lying well content. 

The doctor could not rest. Three times during the night he 
went to the cottage, and came back each time with a heavier face. 
He went again about nine the next morning, and from thence 
straight to see Mrs. Lester. 

The smile had come back on her face. ‘He is improving 
every hour, doctor. You do not know how I pray for blessings on 
yourself and your heaven-sent friend.’ 

‘Come into the sitting-room, Mrs, Lester. I want to speak 
with you.’ 

He told her all, and she heard with flashing eyes of the deed 
of the Ogre of Cudnow, though her face paled and her limbs 
trembled at the thought of his danger. ‘Is your trap here, 
doctor? Wait for me five minutes. I am coming with you.’ 

‘Take me past Kaye’s cottage,’ she said as soon as they were 
ready. ‘ He will beat home, for he is on the night-shift this week, 
I believe.’ 

Kaye was at home. ‘Zike has come back to us,’ she said. 
‘Follow me to his cottage as soon as you can. He is there and 
ill. He is dying, I am afraid, and it was to save another. I can- 
not tell you more now, but come.’ 

‘Praise the Lord,’ cried Kaye with a quiver. ‘ Aw’ll be theer 
i’ five minutes. Martha,’ he cried to his wife, ‘mi lad’s come 
back, mi lad’s come back !’ 

Zike’s face lighted when he saw Mrs. Lester. With a great 
effort she commanded herself, and taking his hand, said, ‘ Zike, I 
once told you I was waiting for you to come back to God and here. 
You have done more. It is only God who can reward you;’ and 
bending nearer to whisper to him, ‘ If there had been no God you 
would not have been sent to save him for me. God bless and 
save you.’ 

Zike returned no answer, but a smile played round his lips. 

Soon Kaye came, and Mrs, Lester took him aside and told 
him all, Fire flashed from his eyes. ‘Eh, mum,’ he said, ‘the 
Lord knowed better than us. Oh, that the Lord may see fit to 
spare mi lad !’ 

Zike welcomed him with a smile. ‘Eh, Isaac, my lad, my 
lad,’ he said, taking Zike’s hand. 
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They watched and tended him through that day and into the 
next. He was too weak for speech, but he followed them with 
his eyes and smiled when Mrs. Lester spoke to him. 

It was near four o’clock—the hour at which he had lain with 
his face to the earth in his agony. The doctor was there, vainly 
hoping against his professional judgment. 

A great sigh, a tremulous shudder, an inarticulate cry, which 
Mrs. Lester interpreted as ‘ Kate,’ and he was gone. 

‘, .. . God bless him,’ huskily exclaimed the doctor, turning 
away from the bed. 

‘Amen,’ said Kaye. 

‘Amen and amen,’ said Mrs. Lester as she kissed the still 
forehead. 
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* Doorside Ditties,’ ‘ There as Here,’ &c. In one vol. crown 8vo. 


THE CROALL LECTURE, 1893-94. 
THE POETRY AND THE RELIGION OF THE PSALMS. 


By JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow, Author of ‘ The Early Religion of Israel’ &. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


LIFE. OF VICE-ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE TRYON, K.C.B. 
‘ By Rear-Admiral C, C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. Cheaper Edition. With Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND, In demy 6yo. 
volumes. With Maps. Price 7s. 6d. net each. 
New Volume in the press. 


ROXBURGH, PEEBLES, AND SELKIRK. By Sir Grorar DovG.as, 
Bart, 


NOW READY. 
FIFE AND KINROSS. By AinzAs J. G. Mackay, LL.D., Sheriff of these 


Counties. 
DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. By Sir Hersert MAxweBLL, Bart., M.P. 
MORAY AND NAIRN. By Cures Rampini, LL.D., Sheriff-Substitute of 


these Counties, 


INVERNESS. By J. CAMERON Lugs, D.D. [Others in preparation. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. J. Snexu. In 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, [Jmmediately. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by 
Max Roosgs, Curator otf the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. ‘Translated by F. KNowixes. With 
Biographical Notices. The Text contains over 200 Illustrations, besides Six Etchings by PHILIP ZILOKEN, 
Six Photogravure Plates, and Twelve Half-tone Full-page Plates. One handsome quarto volume, cloth 
extra, £2. 2s. net. 

ROME. By REINHOLD SCHOENzR. Edited and Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL 
(N. D’Anvers), Author of ‘The Elementary History of Art’ &c. With 290 Illustrations after Original 
Drawings by well-known Italian Artists. Demy 4to. unique binding case, £2, 2s. net. 

THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. With 380 Water-colour 
Drawings, 150 Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and numerous Explanatory Notes. By JAMES Tissor. 2 vols. large 
imp. 4to. cloth, £12. 12s, net ; leather, £13. 13s. net. 


THROUGH THE YANGTSE GORGES: Trade and Travel in Western China. 
By ARCHIBALD J. LirTLE, F.R.G.S. Entirely New Edition. With Illustrations and a Map. Orown 8vo. 6s. 

YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By JosupH EARLE STEVENS. With 
32 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FROM EUSTON TO KLONDIKE: being the Narrative of a Trip to the Yukon 
Goldfields in the S of 1898. by JuLIus M. PRrIcE, F.R.G.S., Special Artist-Correspondent of the 
Illustrated London News, Author of ‘ The Land of Gold.’ With Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 6s. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN BRITISH GUIANA. By Henry Kirxgs, M.A. 
With Map and Mlustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘A volume which contains many of the best stories and jokes that we have come across.’-ATHEN UM. 

CATHERINE GLADSTONE: THE LIFE, GOOD WORKS, AND 
POLITIOAL EFFORTS OF. By Epwin A. Pratt, Author of ‘Pioneer Women in Victoria’s Reign. With 
Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LIFE OF VICE-ADMIRAL LORD LYONS, G.C.B. With an Account of 
Naval Operations in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff, 1854-5. By Capt. 8. EARDLEY-WILMoT, R.N. 
(retired), With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, £1. 1s. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH MERCHANT SERVICE. By RB. J. 
CoRNEWALL-JONES. With many Illustrations, Demy clovh, Lis. 

FIELD ARTILLERY WITH THE OTHER ARMS: its Employment illus- 
trated from Military History; and its Re-armament with Quick-tiring Guns Discussed. By Major E. 8. 
May, R.A., Author of ‘Guns and Cavalry.’ With Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WILD EELIN : 


Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth, ‘Sunrise, &c. FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Wild Eelin is a delightful figure, in whom Highland virtues and Highland faults of character vie for 
attractiveness. .. . But we are not going to recapitulate a story which Mr. Black has been at the pains to tell 
with all his unique charm.’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


NEW BOOK BY JULES VERNE. 


AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. by JuLeEs VERNE, Author of ‘From the Earth to 
— ‘Around the World in Eighty Days,’ &c. With nearly 80 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
loth, 6s, 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILTING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


It is probable that the December Number of this Magazine for 1898 will surpass in 
popularity the previous holiday SCRIBNERS, which have almost invariably run out of print, 
no matter how much the editions have been enlarged. As usual, the Christmas Number 
will be devoted chiefly to art and fiction. The chief artistic feature will be F. J. Stimson’s 
very remarkable version of the first part of Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung ‘The Rape 
of the Rhinegold,’ and the notable colour illustrations and decorations that accompany it 
made by Maxfield Parrish. 

With a Special Christmas Coloured Cover of rich design by ALBERT Herrer, with a wealth of 
illustration by the best American illustrators, with half-a-dozen or more short stories, with some splendid colour- 
printing, besides the other special features, the Christmas ScripNeR for 1898 will, if possible, surpass the 

ScRIBNERS of former years, 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Liitsp, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, H.C. 
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Charming Christmas 


THE PHOTOGRAVURE 


HitueErTo it has been impossible for people of educated tastes to obtain at a 
reasonable cost an Artistic Reproduction in Photogravure of pictures by 
WELL-KNOWN PAINTERS. 


We have for years endeavoured to meet this want, but until the present 
have been unable to do so. 
We are glad to announce that we can now supply 


THE PHOTOGRAVURE ALBUM 
which contains Five exquisite examples of artistic reproduction at the absurdly 
low price of 2s. 6d. net; post free, 2s. 9d. 


No. 1 conTAINS— 
OPPORTUNITY MAKES THE THIEF. By P.C. CHocarNnu-MoRKAU. Size 12} by9, 
PHCEBE. By MADELIENE LEMAIRE. Size 123 by 9. 
WHAT ARE YOU? ByL. Mayer. Size 9 by 123. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. By H. Laissement. Size 9 by 123 
THE WRECK. By W. Pratt. Size 9 by 123. 


Others in preparation, to be issued shortly. 


London: BEETON & CO., Limited, 10 and 11 Fetter Lane, E.C. 
The Trade supplied by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


SOUTH LONDON. By Sir Watrer BEsAnt, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘LONDON’ and ‘WESTMINSTER. 
With an Etched by F.S. R. E., ‘and 118 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt top, 18s, 


THE READER’S HANDBOOK or Famous NaMEs IN FICTION, ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, . Perna 
Prots, STORIES, AND PoEMs. By the Rev. E. CoBHAM BREWER, LL.D, A New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VOICE AND VIOLIN: Sketches, anita: an@ Reminiscences. By Dr. T. L. a, Author of 
* Famous Violinists and Fine Violins.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
JOAN, THE CURATE. By FroreNcE WARDEN. 


THE PHANTOM CITY. By Wittiam 

SLUM SILHOUETTES. By J. DopswortH BRAYsHAW. 

A TRAGEDY IN MARBLE, By Apa» 

MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By Saran 

RACHEL LANGTON. By Saran TyTLER. 

WITH A SILKEN THREAD. By E. Lynn Linton. 

ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS TIME. By George R. Sims. With 8 Illustrations by O. GREEN, R.I. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Present, 
ae: A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PICTURESQUE INDIA. By the Right Hon. Sir Ricnanp 
eos TEMPLE, G.C.S.I., F.R.S., &c. With 32 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST THIS SEASON 


MR. GLADSTONE: a Monograph by Sir Epwarp Haminton, K.C.B. 


Crown 8vo. 58, [Just out. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, 1827 to His Death. Based on hitherto 


Unpublished Corvespondence. Edited by C.S. Parken, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
With a Summary by the Hon. Grora@g PEEL, 2 vols., demy 8vo, Portraits, 32s. [Nearly ready. 


SIR GEORGE POMEROY COLLEY;; Services in Kaffraria, 1854-59 ; 
in China, 1860; in Ashanti, 1873-74; as Military Secretary and afterwards as Private Secretary to Lorp 
Lyon, 1876-80; and as Governor and High Commissioner in Natal, 1880-81. By General Sir WILLIAM 
F, Bur.er, K.0.B. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


AMONG THE CELESTIALS: a Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, 
across the Gobi Desert and through the Himalayas to India, Abridged from ‘The Heart of a Continent,’ 
with Additions. By Captain Francis YOUNGHUSBAND, O.I.E., Gold Medallist, R.G.S., Author of ‘The 
Relief of Chitral,’ ‘ South Africa of To-day.’ With Map and Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Just out, 


A BOY IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. The Services, Adventures, 


and Experiences of Robert Blakeney, Subaltern in the 28th Regiment. An Autobiography. Edited by 
JuLIAN Stureis, Author of ‘ John a Dreams,’ ‘Comedy of a Country House,’ &e. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. The Autobiography of the Third Duke. 


From hitherto unpublished De ts in the | ion of his Family. Edited by Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, 
Bart., Warden of All Souls College, Oxford. With Portrait, Demy 8vo, 18s, [Just out. 


THE BOOK OF THE MASTER; or, the Egyptian Doctrine of the 


Light Born of the Virgin Mother. By W.MansHam ADAMS, formerly Fellow of New College. Oxford, 


Author of ‘The House of the Hidden Places,’ ‘ A Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Just out, 


THE FIVE WINDOWS OF THE SOUL: a Popular Account of 


the Human Senses. By EDWARD HAMILTON AITKEN, Author of ‘The Tribes on my Frontier,’ ‘ Behind 


the Bungalow,’ ‘A Naturalist on the Prowl.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. [Just out. 
A COTSWOLD VILLAGE; or, Country Life and Pursuits in Glouces- 
tershire. By J. ARTHUR Crown 8vo. a few days. 


THE TIDES AND KINDRED PHENOMENA. By Gerorce 


HowarD Darwin, Plumian Professor, and Fellow of Trinity College, in the University of Cambridge. 


With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. {Just out, 
MUSIC: How it came to be what it is. By Hannan Smiru. With 

Tilustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. [Just out, 
VAGARIES. By Axet Montue, Author of ‘Letters from a Mourning 

City,’ &e, Crown 8vo. 6s. [Just out, 


THE TEMPLE OF MUT IN ASHER: a Narrative of Excavations 
at Karnac, with an Account of the Discoveries made, and their connection with the History and Religion 
of Egypt. By MARGARET BENSON and JANET GourLAY. The Inscriptions aud Translations by Percy E. 
Newserry. With Map and Illustrations, Demy 8vo. (Nearly ready, 


MARINE BOILERS: a Treatise on the Construction and Working of 


Boilers of all Classes, dealing more especially with Tubulous Boilers and the Results obtained. Based on 
the Work of M. Bertin, Chief Constructor of the French Navy. Translated and edited by Lesite S, 
RoperTson, Assoc. M. Inst. O.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.N.A, With a Preface by Sir WILLIAM Wuirtr, K.C.B., 
Director of Naval Construction to the Admiralty. With upwards of 250 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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‘Will more than fulfil the great expectations excited. 
by the interest of the subject.’—Trotn. 


With a PORTRAIT, a VIEW of AVONDALE, and a FACSIMILE 
LETTER. 
2 vols. large post 8vo. 21s. 


THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


(1846-1891). 
By R. BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of ‘ Fifty Years of Concessions to Treland’ &e. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

SPECTATOR.—‘A very interesting book on a remarkably interesting subject.’ 

LITERATURE.— Not only indispensable to the student of political affairs, but most 
interesting to the general reader.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ Mr. O'Brien has woven together a story of absorbing 
interest, pieced together with marvellous skill of arrangement from a mass of first-hand 
facts, documents, and personal interviews.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— A profoundly interesting study of character as well as 
politics. Mr. Barry O’Brien has done his work notably well. Every page is interesting; 
every chapter touches some critical point in the great Parliamentary struggle which Parnell 
has bequeathed undecided. But above all we have here the portrait of a man—a man who 
will go down to history as the most formidable leader that Irish Nationalism has yet 
produced.’ 

TIMES.— Mr. O’Brien is, on the whole, candid enough. He brings out with indisputable 
clearness the dominant factor in Parnell’s career—his cold, intense, deep-seated antipathy 
to England.’ j 

STANDARD.—Mr. O'Brien’s aim has been to present a personal portrait, and in this he 
has been successful. Of the man as he lived we get in these pages a clear and, on the 
whole, an attractive picture.’ : 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ Will be read with lively interest, not only by politicians, but by 
all who care for the human comedy and the human tragedy that lie behind political affairs.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘On some points of Mr. Parnell’s career Mr. O’Brien throws 
a considerable amount of new light.’ 

IRISH INDEPENDENT. —<‘ Overpowering in its interest. A more real and living 
presentment of a great leader has been rarely given to the world. . . . But of course the 
real interest of the story lies in its political information. Here we have a mine of wealth.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘A book which few students of politics can afford to leave 
unread.’ 

WORLD.—‘ A Memoir which, if not exactly fascinating, is yet of engrossing interest 
throughout.’ 

CORK HERALD.—‘ The first complete account of the career of the great Irish leader. 
The biography has the merit of being sincere and trustworthy.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ There is not a dull or heavy page in the book; from 
start to finish it is a story of enthralling interest. Nowhere else can the history of Ireland 
during the last quarter of a century be learned more pleasantly or more accurately.’ 

MORNING POST.—< Mr. O'Brien has shown much good taste in dealing with subjects 
full of poignant memories for the Home Rule Party, and his volumes constitute a valuable 
and permanent addition to the history of our time.’ 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ Full of matter which must make it permanently valuable to 
students of Irish politics.’ 

DUBLIN DAILY EXPRESS.— Mr. O’Brien’s most striking and interesting biography.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


PITT: some Guin of his Life and ‘Sean, 
Gibson, Lord ASHBOURNE, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. With 11 Portraits. 


By the Right Hon. EpwarpD 
8vo. 218. 


THE COMPANIONS OF PICKLE: being a Sequel to ‘ Pickle the 


Spy.” By ANDREW LANG. With 4 Plates. 


8vo. 16s. 


RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 


CAMPBELL, LL.D. Emeritus Professor of Greek, University of St. Andrews, 8vo. 15s. 


THE TRADITIONAL POETRY OF THE FINNS. By Domenico 


COMPARETTI, Socia dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, &. Translated by ISABELLA M. 


ANDERTON. With Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 


BIRDS IN LONDON. By W. H. Hupsoy, F.Z.S. &c. 


8vo. 16s. 


With 17 Plates 


and 15 Illustrations in the Text by BrYAN Hook, A. D. McCormick, and from 
Photographs from Nature by R. B. LODGE. 8vo, 12s. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By Snapwortn H. 
Hopason, Hon. LL.D.Edin.; Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford; Past President of the 


Aristotelian Society; Author of ‘ Time and Space,’ &c., 


4 vols, Svo. 36s. net. 


MY INNER LIFE: being a Chapter in Personal Evolution and Autobio- 


graphy. By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, Author of ‘Civilisation and Progress’ &c, 8vo. 148. 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE): 
By F. MAX MULLER. New Edition. 


Papers of an Alien. 


Fragments from the 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LECTURES ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By J. Pau 


RicHTkEr, Ph.D. With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the Text. 


Crown 4to. 9s. 


MEMORIES OF AN OLD COLLECTOR. By Count Micuarn 


TYSKIEWICZ. Translated by Mrs. ANDREW LANG. 


With 9 Plates, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE BADMINTON. LIBRARY. 


New Epvition, REVISED AND ENLARGED, With 49 Illustrations. 


ATHLETICS. By SHEARMAN. 


W. BEACH THOMAS; ATHLETIC SPORTS IN AMERICA, by C. H. 


AT SCHOOL, by 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
With Chapters on ATHLETICS 


SHERRILL; A Contribution on PAPER-CHASING, by W. RYE; and an INTRODUCTION 


by Sin RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C. M.P. 


*,* This volume contains some of the matter published in ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL 
1887, but other chapters are entirely new, and the whole has been thoroughly revised and 


enlarged, and the records brought up to the latest available date. 
It is hoped that the separate volume on FOOTBALL will be published in 


are also new. 
the Spring of 1899. 


Many of the illustrations 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance 


of Borrowdale. By EDNA LYALL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Pictures by FLORENCE 
Upton; Verses by BERTHA Upton, Authors of 
‘Two Dutch Dolls and a Golliwogg’ &c. Oblong 
4to. 6s. 


THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. By 8. RosamonpD 
PragGER, Author of ‘The Adventures of the 
Three Bold Babes.’ With 24 Coloured Pictures 
and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4to. 3s. 6d. 


TWO LITTLE RUNAWAYS. Adapted 
from the French of Louis DEsNoyERS. By JAMES 
BucKLAND. With 110Illustrations by CECIL ALDIN. 
Crown 8vo. 68, 


LONGMANS’ SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS. 
Edited and with Introductions by ANDREW LANG. 
COLERIDGE. With 18 Illustrations by 
PATTEN WILSON. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
WORDSWORTH. With 16 Illustrations 
by ALFRED Parsons, A.R.A, Crown 8vo. gilt 

edges, 3s. 6d. 


MR. LANG'S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1898. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. Selected and Edited by ANDREW 
Lanc. With 66 Illustrations by H. J. Forp. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMANS’ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 1898. 


YULE LOGS: a Story-book for Boys. 
Edited by G. A. HenTy. With 61 Illustrations. 
Crown 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., » London, New York, and Semin: 
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MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND EDITION. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 63. 


THE RED AXE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


I 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE RAIDERS,’ ‘CLEG KELLY,’ &c, 
I 
1 
] 
I 
J 
] 
7 
1 
\ 
| CLAIM HELENE TO BE MY WIFE.’ 
Specimen Illustration from * The Red Axe.’ ! 

SPEAKER.—‘ An admirable story, told with sustained vigour and skill.’ | 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—‘Full of life and colour and action; and some of the descriptive 
passages are quite the best things the author has done.’ 

FREEMAN’S JOURNAL.—‘ Not a book to summarise, to analyse, or to criticise, but ' 
essentially a book to read and be thankful for.’ 

WEEKLY SUN.—‘A powerful story which he tells in his own masterly style. More ' 
than any of his previous books it plays upon the emotions, and takes a firm grip at once ¢ 
upon the attention and the feelings of the reader.’ I 

E 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


BOOKS SUITABLE 


FOR PRESENTS. 


THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Each complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. in red cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d.; 
or, in green cloth, price 2s. 


SALE OVER TWO MILLION AND A HALF COPIES. 


EAST LYNNE. 460th Thousand. 
THE CHANNINGS. 180th Thousand, 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
160th Thousand. 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 0th 


Thousand. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 105th 


Thousand. 


VERNER’S PRIDE, 65th Thousand. | 
ROLAND YORKE.,. 130th Thousand. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. 


Thousand, 
MILDRED ARKELL. 80th Thousand. | 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 68th Thousand. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 60th Thousand. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 65th 


Thousand, 
THE RED COURT FARM. 70th Thousand, | 
WITHIN THE MAZE. 97th Thousand. 


50th 


COURT NETHERLEIGH. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. 60th Thousand. 
LADY ADELAIDE. 50th Thousand. 
OSWALD CRAY. 52nd Thousand. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 


‘Thousand. 


ANNE HEREFORD. 45th Thousand. 
DENE HOLLOW. 50th Thousand. 
EDINA. 40th Thousand. 


33rd 


| A LIFE’S SECRET. 60th Thousand. 
THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. 15th 


Thousand. 
POMEROY ABBEY. 40th Thousand, 
36th Thousand. 


THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 40th 


Thousand, 


THE STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE. 


15th Thousand, 
ASHLEY. 15th Thousand. 
BESSY RANE, 42nd Thousand. 


THE NOVELS OF 


ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Each story complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE NEW MONTHLY VOLUME OF THIS SERIES, 


ONCLE MAX. 


The following Volumes can also now be had, price 3Su Gale 


Nellie’s Memories. 

Wee Wifie. 

Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Wooed and Married. 


Heriot’s Choice. 
Queenie’s Whim. 
Mary St. John. 

For Lilias. 

_Not Like other Girls. 


The undermentioned Volumes wilt appear in 3s. 6d, form on the dates stated below; they 
can in the meantime be obtained in crown 8vo. green cloth, price 6s. each. 


.. December 14, 1898 
.. January 17, 1899 


Only the Governess _... 
Lover or Friend ? 
Basil Lyndhurst .. 


Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters March 15, 1899 
The Old Old Story 498 
Mistress of Brae Farm.. May 16, ,, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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NEW EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION IN THIRTEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 68. each. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


THIS NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


ADDITIONAL MATERIAL and HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS, SKETCHES, and DRAWINGS 


Derived from the Author’s Original Manuscripts and Note-Books, 
AND EACH VOLUME INCLUDES A MEMOIR, IN THE FORM OF AN INTRODUCTION, 
By MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


Contents of the Volumes: 
1. WANITY FAIR. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 11 Woodcuts, a Facsimile 


Letter, and a New Portrait. [Ready, 
2. PENDENNIS. With 20 Full-page Illustrations and 10 Woodcuts. [Ready 
3. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. With 24 Full-page Reproductions of Steel 

Plates by GEORGE ORUIKSHANK, 11 Woodcuts, and a Portrait of the Author by MACLISE. [ Ready. 


4. THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON; THE FITZBOODLE 
PAPERS, &c. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by J. E. R.A., LUKE Finpks, A.R.A., and the 
AUTHOR, and 14 Woodcuts. [ Ready. 


5. SKETCH BOOKS: THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, THE IRISH 
SKETCH BOOK, NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO, &c. With 16 


Full-page Lilustrations, 39 Woodcuts, and a Portrait of the Author by MACLISE. [ Ready. 
6. CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘PUNCH,’ &c. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 26 
Woodcuts, and an Engraving of the Author from a Portrait by SaMUEL LAURENCE. [ Ready. 


7. THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND; and THE LECTURES. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations by GEORGE DU MauRIER, F. BARNARD, and FRANK DickseEs, R.A., and 
11 Woodcuts. [ Ready. 


8. THE NEWCOMES. With 20 Full-page Illustrations by R1cHARD Dove, and 
11 Woodcuts. {On November 15. 


9. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. With 97 Full-page Illustrations, 122 Woodcuts, and 


a Facsimile Letter. LOn December 15. 


10. THE VIRGINIANS. With 20 Full-page Illustrations. 
il, inal ADVENTURES OF PHILIP; and A SHABBY GENTEEL 
STORY. 


12. DENIS DUYVAL, ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, &c. 
13. MISCELLANIES, &c. 


The BOOKMAN.—‘In her new biographical edition Mrs. Richmond Ritchie gives us precisely what we 
want. The volumes are a pleasure to hold and to handle. They are just what we like our ordinary every-day 
Thackeray to be. And prefixed to each of them we have all that we wish to know, or have any right to know, 
about the author himself; all the circumstances, letters, and drawings which beargapon the work.’ 

The ACADEMY.—‘Thackeray wished that no biographv of him should appear. It is certain that the 
world has never ceased to desire one. Hence the compromise effected in this edition of his works. Mrs. Ritchie, 
his daughter, will contribute to each volume in this edition her memories of the circumstances under which her 
father produced it. Such memoirs, when complete, canuot fall far short of being an actual biography.’ 

The DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ We shall have, when the thirteen volumes of this edition are issued, not, 
indeed, a biography of Thackeray, but something which will delightfully supply the place of a biography, and fill 
a regrettable gap in our literary records.’ 


*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S | 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY 


By G. A. HENTY. ° 
UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND: a Tale of the Peninsuiar War. With 


12 Page Lilustrations by WaL Paasr. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


BOTH SIDES THE BORDER: a Tale of Hotspur and Glendower. With 


12 Page Llustrations by RALPH PEacuck. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE: a Story of Napoleon’s Invasion of Egypt. With 
8 Page Illustrations by WILLIAM RAINEY, K.I., and 3 Plans. Crown $vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


Mr. HENTY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 


Price 6s. each. Price 6s. each. Price 5s. each. 

‘WithFredericktheGreat. | Bonnie Prince Charlie. One of the 28th. 

With Moore at Corunna,| Forthe Tempie. _ In the Reign ot Terror. 

At Agincourt. The Young Carthaginian. Orange and Green. 

With Cochrane the With Wolfe in Canada. Bravest ot the Brave. 
Dauntless. ___ | When London Burned. | A Final Reckoning. 

A Knight of the White | he Lion of the North. ‘Tne Cat ot Bubastes. 

TOSS. With Clive in India. For Name and Fame. 

The Tiger of Mysore. In Freedom’s Cause. | Dragon and the Raven. 

Wulf the Saxon. Through the Fray. St. George for England. 

St.Bartholomew’s Eve. Under Drake’s Flag. | By Sheer Pluck. 

Zhrough the Sikh War. | ‘rue to the Old Flag. Facing Death. 

eric the Briton. . 6d. ‘ 

tor Rhart A | The Young Colonists 
e Dash for artoum, on London. ; ¥ 

Redskin and Cowboy. On the Irrawaddy. | A Chapter of Adventures. . 

By Right of Conquest. Through Russian Snows. | Price 2s. 6d. 

By England’s Aid. | In the Heart of the Rockies. Sturdy and Strong. 
ith Lee in Virginia. | A Jacobite Exile. | 

By Pike and Dyxe. | Condemned as a Nihilist. Price 1s. 6d. each. 

The Lion of St. Mark. | Held Fast tor England. . Talesof Daring and Danger 

Captain Bayley’s Heir. Maori and Settler. Yarns on the Beacn, 

By KATHARINE TYNAN. By KIRK MUNROE, 

THE HANDSOME BRANDONS: IN PIRATE WATERS. With 8 
a Story for Girls. With 12 Page Illustrations by | Illustrations by TABER, Crown 8vo, cloth ele- 
Drmaln Hammonp, Crown 8vo. | gant, 5s. 

A MYSTERY OF THE PACIFIC. THE TURKISH AUTOMATON: 

7 i ae a Tale of the Time of Catherine the Great of 
With 8 Page Illustrations by Wau Pacer. Russia. With 6 Page Illustrations by WILLIAM 
Crown #vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. RAINEY, Crown 8vo. eegaut, 3s. 6d. 

By E. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


COURAGE, TRUE HEARTS: tle : 
Story of Lhree Boys who Sailed in Search of A GIRL OF TO-DAY. With 6 Page 
Fortune. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. 8. lllustrations by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND, R.L 
StackEy. Crown vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6¢. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
AN ALPHABET OF ANIMALS. With 26 Full-page Plates, a large number of 


Vignettes, ana cover design by UakroN MooRE Park. Demy 4to. (13 inches by 10 inches), 5s. 


THE TROUBLES OF TATTERS, and Other Stories. By ALICE TALWIN MoRRIs. 
With 02 Charming Allustrations in Blick aud White by ALICE B, WoopwarD. Square 8vo, decorated 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ROUNDABOUT RHYMES. By Mrs. Percy DreARMER. With 20 Full-page 


Illustrations in Colour, Decorated ‘Litle-page, and Cover Design in 2 Colours. Imperial 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE REIGN OF PRINCESS NASKA. By AMELIA HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A, 


With over 50 Illustrations by PAuL HaxDy. Crown svo. cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


CHIPS AND CHOPS. By R. NEIsH. With 16 Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 
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AN EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR OLD OR YOUNG, 


With 8 Illustrations and a Chart. Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


HE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT’: 


Round the World after Sperm Whales. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. 


A very large sperm whale was locked in deadly conflict with a squid.’ 
Specimen Illustration from ‘ The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.”” 


se London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


*.* COMPLETE LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


AT FIVE SHILLINGS. 
IN THE GRIP OF THE SPANIARD. By Herserr Hayens, Author of ‘ Under 


the Lone Star,’ ‘ The Britisa Legion,’ &c. With Nine Illustrations by WAL PaGer. Crown Svo. bevelled 
boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

A FIGHTER IN GREEN: a Tale of Algeria. By HERBERT HAyeEns, Author of 
*Fighting for Freedom,’ *Clevely Sahib,’ &c. With Nine Illustrations by R. TaLBorT KELLY, R.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH: a Story of the Struggle in the West. By E. EVERETT- 
GREEN, Author of ‘in Taunton Town,’ ‘Shut In.’ ‘The ign of the Red Cross,’ &c. With Seven Illustra- 
tions by WAL PaGk', anda Map. Crown 8vo. bevelled buards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

* Full of spirit and variety,’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 
THE DORMITORY FLAG: a School Story. By HAroLtp AveRY. With Eight 


illustrations by W. H. MArGerson, Crown 8vo. bevelied boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


AT FOUR SHILLINGS. 
THROUGH PERIL, TOIL, AND PAIN. By Lucy Tay tor, Author of ‘ Fritz 


of Prussia’ &e. With Ilustrations by W.H. MARGE TSON, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. 


AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


TOM TUFTON’S TOLL. By E. EveReT?-GREEN, Author of ‘ Tom Tufton’s Travels,’ 

‘Iu the Days of Caivalry,’ &c. With Six Illustrations by W.8. SracEy. Post 8vo. clotn extra, 3s. Gd. 
* Full of stirring interest.—RECORD. 

THE UNCHARTED ISLAND. By SKELTON KupporD, Author of ‘Hammond’s 
Hard Lines,’ *The Mess that Jack made,’ &c. With Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. Post 8vo. cloth 
extra, ds. Gd. 

‘A really fresh and readable story.,—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: Its Trials and Triumphs. By HArotp Avery, 
Author of ‘Soldiers of the Queen,’ ‘ Frank's First Term,’ &c. With Six lustrations by W. H. MARGErsoON, 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

‘In schoolboy parlance,“ a ripping good book.” ’—PALU MALL GAZETTE. 

ONE SUMMER BY THE SEA. By J.M.CALuweE .t, Author of ‘ Dorothy Arden,’ 

‘Timothy Tatters, &c. With illustrations by J. H. Bacon. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF THE LAST CENTURY;; or, England 


a Hundred Years Ago. By Rev. J.C. RyLe, Lord Bishop of Liverpool. Cueaper Edition. Crowu 5vo. 
cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


AT Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
CHUMS AT LAST. By A. ForsyTH GRANT. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth 


extra, 78. Gd. 
* A bright and healthy story.—PaLL MALL GAZETTE, 


THE GREEN TOBY JUG, and the Princess who Lived Opposite. 
Stories for Little Children. By Mrs. Epwix Howver, With numerous Illustrations by J. n. Bacon, 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. Gd. 

‘A very preety tale”—RECORD. 

OUR VOW: a Story for Children. By E. L. HAVERFIELD, Author of ‘ On Trust’ &c. 
With Six Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 

ESTHER’S CHARGE. By E. Evesert-GREEN. With Six Llustrations by J. H. 
Bacon. Post svo. cloth extra, 2s. Gd. 

KING ALFRED’S VIKING: a Story of the First English Fleet. By CHARLES 


W. WuisrLer. With lilustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. Gd. 
AT TWO SHILLINGS. 
THE WHITE NORTH. With Nordenskiold, De Long, and Nansen, By M. DouGuas, 
Author of ‘Across Greenland’s Icefields’ &c. With Sixteen Illustrations. Post Sve, clotu extra, 7s. 
A New Library of Tales for the Home. Post 8vo. cloth extra. 
AUNT SALLY. By ConsTance MILMAN. 2s. 
GLADYS OR GWENYTH ? The Story ofa Mistake. By E. EVERETT-GREEN. 2, 
THE MYSTERY OF ALTON GRANGE. By E. EvERETI-GREEN. 2s, 
THROUGH THE GATES. By ANNIE TUCKER. 2s. 
pemnanate The story of a Highland Family in Canada. 


THOMAS NELSON & SON 36 Paternoster Row, E. C.; : 
Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. xi 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO,’S RECENT BOOKS 


With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. Edited by E. V. Lucas, 


TIMES.—‘ What gives the volume a real claim to attention is the story of the friendship between Charles 
Lamb and young Robert Lloyd. . . . These letters of Lamb are the gems of Mr. Lucas’s volume, but all the rest 
has considerable interest for students of the Coleridgean circle.’ ; 

SCOTSMA N.— Full of a fresh interest for everyone who likes to be in close touch with Lamb and the Lake 


ts. 
GLASGOW HELRALD.—‘ Mr. Lucas has preserved exactly the right proportion in the treatment of his 
subject... . A very pleasant and valuable book.’ 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. Vol.1. 


CONTENTS :—Prometheus the Firegiver; Eros and Psyche; and the Growth of Love, 
Small crown 8vo. 6s. 

GUARDIAN — As dainty an edition as any poet could desire for bis work and it will no doubt win for 
Mr. Bridges a considerable proportion of tlle many new readers whom he deserves.” 

TIM ES.—* Works which have for years past been treasured by a small circle, and which we hope will make 
their way into a much wider world.’ 

SPECTA TOLk.— Eros and Psyche is a marvellous piece of workmanship. The stanza is managed with 
consummate ease, and the style, fluent in narrative, is full of dignity.’ 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: an Historical 
Study. By the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING, Author of ‘The Divided Irish,’ ‘ History in 
Fact and Fiction.’ Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PEOPLE.— Should help foreigners to understand how our mighty empire was bailt up.’ 
ULSTER GAZETTE,— The inquiring student will find in this work the sources of great learning and great 


rch.’ 
a a EVENING TELEGRAPH.— An immense amount of information is focussed between the covers 
of the book.’ 
BELFAST NEWS-LETTER.—‘ Will add to Mr. Canning’s literary and historical reputation.’ 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted from the 
Cornhill Magazine. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TIM ES.—‘ The writer has a pretty wit and gossips amiably.’ 

SPECTATOR.— The place the diary claims is on that inner shelf where lie the books which are to be read 
and re-read, and, above all, the books which are to be dipped into. . . . “Style,” * distinction,” call it what you 
will, the touch is present here which lifts mere writing into literature.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,— The book is uniformly delightful.’ 

ECHO.— Oompact of a double delight—the delight afforded by sympathetic criticism of books, and an 
—— of nature, and the delight given by laughter-moviug stories and humorous apercns on men 
and things.’ 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. By Jonn Hausman. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


TIMES.— Nature and man in the Weald of Sussex are sketched with sympathy and a genial pen.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,— The descriptive power shown is of the highest kind.’ 


AURORA LEIGH. By Evizasetn Barrett Browninc. NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION. With an Introduction by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
and a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: a Biographical Sketch. By Avaustixe 
BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. With 2 Portraits, 10 Full-page Illustrations, and 2 Facsimile 
Letters. THIRD EDITION. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TIMES.— This is in many respects a model viography, vivid. sympathetic and entertaining, and full, 
without overflowing the due bounds of personal history. In short, Mr. Birrell has written a genial life of one 
of the most genial and popular of men.’ 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CASTLE INN. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE,’ ‘SHREWSBURY, XC. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ A happy combination of the qualities of his earlier and later works—alert narrative and 
wealth of incident, coupled with careful portraiture and development of character.’ 

GUARDIAN.— The story is told in Mr. Weyman’s best manner—and how good that is nobody needs to 
learn at this time of day.’ 

. — NEWS.— Mr. Weyman has written nothing informed with more charm, more dash, or more 

character.’ : 

ACADEMY.— ‘Compact. of incident, and full-flavoured of the latter half of the eighteenth century.’ 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—‘ A capital story in Mr. Weyman’s best manner.’ 

GLOBE.— Full of movement and excitement.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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SEELEY & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


READY. 


GEORGE MORLAND, and the Evolution from him of some later Painters. 


By J.T. NeTTLEsuir, With 6 Copper Plates and 30 minor Illustrations. Cloth, 6s, net. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME FOR 1898. With 10 Copper Plates, 8 Coloured 


Plates, and more than 100 other Illustrations, Super royal 8vo. 16s. net. 


TITIAN : a Study of his Life and Work. By Craupr Puinurrs. With 8 
Copper Plates and many other [llustrations. Super royal 8vo. 9s. net. 
‘Brilliantly written, lavishly illustrated, and carefully indexed, the book is one which cannot but delight 
every true lover of art.’—DAILY TELEGRAIH. 


ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Starxm Garpner. With 16 Coloured 


Plates, and many other Illustrations, Super royal 8vo. 9s, net. 
‘Concise, full, and interesting, enriched with a number of beautiful illustrations,’—BimMincHAM Post, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life and Conversation. By C. J. Cornisn. 
Autbor - ‘Life at the Zoo’ &c. With 16 Mlustrations from Photographs by C. Rem, of Wishaw. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TOM TUG AND OTHERS: Sketches in a Domestic Menagerie. By A. M. 
Dew SmiruH, Author of ‘Confidences of an Amateur Gardener.’ With 12 Illustrations by Eurnor M. 
MONSELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Charming sketches,’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
‘Even more delightful than the “ Oonfidences of an Amateur Gardener.” . . . Exquisitely told, the style is 
very graceful and a dainty humour pervades the whole.’—GLASGOW HERALD. 


AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Epaar Sanperson, 


M.A. With a Map and 4 Portraits on Copper. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LORD KITCHENER. GENERAL GORDON. 
LORD CROMER. | RIGHT HON. CECIL RHODES. 
‘The story of the opening up and exploration of the African continent is sketched with great skill and accu- 
racy... - Undoubtedly the best summary of modern African history that we have had.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
‘Mr. Sanderson’s execution of his task is as praiseworthy as his undertaking it was opportune.’ 
GLAsGow HERALD. 


THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By Atexanper Innes SHanp, Author 
of ‘ The Life of Sir Edward Hamley’ &c. With 6 Plans and 4 Portraits on Copper. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
WELLINGTON, MASSENA. 
SOULT. | SIR JOHN MOORE. 

‘No better time than the present, when the relations between France and Great Britain have been go full of 
apxiety, could have been chosen for the issue of ‘The War in the Peninsula.’ . . . It well deserves the attention 
of a generation that has grown up since the days of Talavera.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘A very good short history.’—DaILY MAIL. ‘Concise and well told.” —OUTLOOK. 


THE KING’S REEVE, and How he Supped with his Master. By Rev. E. 


GILLiaT, Author of ‘In Lincoln Green.’ With Illustrations by SYDNEY HALL. 5s. 
‘We have read no other historical story so fascinating since we closed “In Lincoln Green. 
Sr. JAMES’s GAZETTA. 


HEROES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. Beowulf, Arthur, and Siegfried. 
By A. J. Coorcu, Author of ‘Stories from Homer’ &c. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by G, Morrow. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
‘Beautifully illustrated, well written, and scholarly..—ScoTsMAN. 
‘ As deeply interesting as anything that this accomplished writer has yet given us.’—WoRLD. 


THE ISLAND OF THE ENGLISH: a Story of Napoleon’s Days. By Frank 
Cowper, Author of ‘ Caedwalla’ &c. With 8 Illustrations by G. Morrow. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
‘An unusually spirited story.’— SPECTATOR. 
‘A very stirring story of tne old days of Napoleon I. and the Great War.’—RECORD. 


UNDER THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S, in the Days of Sir Christopher 
Wren: a Story. By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of ‘1n Westminster Choir’ &c. With Illustrations by 
T. HAMILTON CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
‘Just one of those tales of other days in the telling of which Mrs. Marshall excels.’—ScoTSMAN. 
‘Out of this unique life Mrs. Marshall has evolved a deeply interesting story. WESTERN MouNING NEws. 


A NEST OF SKYLARKS. By M. E. Wivcuester, Author of ‘A Nest of 


Sparrows’ &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. ‘ 
‘Miss Winchester’s latest story deserves as hearty a welcome as any of her works.’—SCOTSMAN. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street, WiC. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,’ 


On November 30. With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the 
Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


By Ww. H. FITCHETT 3 Vedette "Ye 


Just Published. With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, 
and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


Published To-day. With 2 Portraits, a Plan, and 10 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
THE SEPOY MUTINY. 


As seen by a Subaltern from Delhi to Lucknow. 
By COLONEL EDWARD VIBART. 


Immediately. With 8 Illustrations and : a Map. “Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 
By H. C. THOMSON, 
Author of ‘ The Chitral Campaign’ and of ‘ The Outgoing Turk,’ 


Immediately. With 8 Illustrations and a Chart. Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT?’: 


Round the World after Sperm Whales. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. 


NEW EDITION OF ‘THE RING AND THE BOOK,’ 
With 3 Portraits and 11 Full-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
THE RING AND THE BOOK. By Rosertr Brownina. 
MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. By M. A. TirmarsH. With 22 Coloured 
Illustrations. Fep. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
*,* A Reprint in the Original form of Thackeray's Popular Christmas Story. 


NEW EDITION, IN THREE SERIES, OF J. A. SYMONDS’ ‘TRAVEL’ SKETCHES. 
On December 2. THIRD SERIES, completing the Work. With a Portrait. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE. 


By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. By Mrs. LIL1AN F. FIELD. Crowao 8vo. 6s. [On December 2. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Published To-day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THECLA’S vo WwW. By the late Anronio GALLENGA, Author 


of ‘ Castellamonte ’ &c. 


KATRINA: s @ Tale of the Karoo. By Anna Howartn, Author of 
‘Jan: an Afrikander.’ Crown 8vo. 68. [Just published. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S RECOLLECTIONS, 


On NOVEMBER 29th will be Published 
2 Volumes, demy 8vo. price 32s. 
With 2 Portraits, Young and Old (Young-—-from a Drawing in the 
possession of the family; Old—by Von Lensacn), and a Facsimile 
of Handwriting. 


BISMARCK: 


THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 


BEING 


The Reflections and Reminiscences 


OTTO, PRINCE VON BISMARCK, 


WRITTEN AND DICTATED BY HIMSELF AFTER HIS 
RETIREMENT FROM OFFICE. 


Translated from the German under the supervision of 
A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


NOTICGE.—THE DEMAND FOR THIS WORK IS SURE TO 
BE LARGE, AND INTENDING PURCHASERS ARE 
RECOMMENDED TO PLAGE THEIR ORDERS AT ONGE 
WITH A BOOKSELLER TO SECURE A GOPY OF THE 
FIRST EDITION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. bd 
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MARY HOGAN’S NARROW ESCAPE. 


AFTER you have read the following letter as many times as I have, you will agree with 
the writer of it that Mary Hogan did, under the circumstances described, come as 
near, poor girl, to a lodging in the churchyard as anyone could and yet finally escape 
going there. Her mother tells the story. By comparing the dates named you will 
see how much time the story—short as it is—covers. Every woman in the land who 
has children at home will read it with strong interest and pity. For it is the nobility 
of mothers that they care more for the young ones in the domestic nest than they do 
for themselves. Yet the stirring up of a natural sympathy is by no means the best 
result of this little tale. For Mary did not die, and we are told why she did not, 
And it is that bit of information which is going to be preserved in thousands of 
families, perhaps long after the fingers which now write these words shall be too old 
and stiff to make an intelligible mark on paper. 

‘In October, 1883,’ says Mrs. Hogan, ‘my daughter Mary, then eleven years old, 
took a severe cold through sitting in her wet clothes at school. After this she com. 
plained of rheumatic pains in her hands and feet, and of weakness. She got on fairly 
well, however, up to her eighteenth year (1890), when she began to droop and had no 
strength for anything. Her appetite left her and she dreaded the sight of food. After 
eating ever so little she had great pain at the chest, and a dull, gnawing pain at the 
pit of the stomach. 

‘She was so much swollen around the body that I was obliged to let out her 
clothing. She had a cutting pain at the left side, extending from the heart to the top 
of her shoulder. The rheumatism increased as every week passed; all around the 
joints being puffed and swollen. She got so weak I had to feed her with bread and 
milk ; and cold clammy sweats frequently broke over her, taking all strength out of 
her. For hours she lay prostrate, unable to move hand or foot. 

‘I had a doctor attending her, who ordered me to wrap her hands and feet in 
cotton wadding. He gave her medicine which eased her for a short time, and then 
she had a relapse. The doctor did all he could for my poor girl, but she lingered on 
until June, 1894, when he gave her a certificate and she was admitted into St. Mary's 
Hospital, Nenagh. 

‘There she was treated by three doctors, but at the end of three weeks she was 
so bad that I removed her home. I now gave up all hope of her ever getting better, 
and all who saw her thought her time had come. She was now reduced to a skeleton 
and could not even beara muslin handkerchief to towch her. And she perspired so 
much that in three weeks the sweat rotted two bedticks. 

‘Again and again we thought she was dying, and she was prepared for death 
(received the last rites of the Church) six times. 

‘One day in October, 1895, I was in Mr. Kenny’s shop at Templederry, and he 
gave me a small book telling about Mother Seigel’s Syrup; and I read in it of cases 
like my daughter’s having been cured by this medicine. I got a bottle, and after she 
had taken it I saw an improvement in her condition. She had less pain and ate 
better. She continued with it and gradually got stronger. Every day she im- 
proved, never looking back, and in four months she was restored to perfect health, 
and is now strong as ever. I have no doubt that Mother Seigel’s Syrup saved her 
from an early grave, and but for it she would be in the churchyard. I tell everyone 
of this, and you have my permission to publish my statement and refer inquirers 
to me. (Signed) B. Hogan, Huntsgrove, Templederry, Templemore, Tipperary Co., 
Ireland, September 10, 1897. 

This case is well known, and corroborated by numerous friends and neighbours. 
The grocer, Mr. Thomas Kenny, of whom the Syrup was purchased, vouches for the 
facts as given in Mrs. Hogan’s letter, and adds that they can be implicitly relied upon. 
Beyond this no comment is necessary; save, perhaps, to say that the rheumatism was 
the outcome of impure blood, caused by previous dyspeptic conditions, and developed 
by = cold of which Mrs. Hogan speaks. 
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AN IDEAL XMAS. GIFT. 


The 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6,«25/- 


UP TO 18 GUINEAS, POST FREE. 


For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink 
Drawing, Musiec-writing, indeed, whenever a 
Pen is necessary, use only the ‘SWAN.’ 


DAVID WILLIAMSON, Esq., 
Editor of the ‘ Windsor Magazine,’ says :— 
‘Iwrote both my books on Gladstone with my 
beloved “SWAN”; and not only these volumes, but 
many columns lately which have had to be penned in 
railway carriages, where your pen is just as excellent 
as when used on terra firma.’ 


ADDS IMMBASURABLY TO CELERITY AND 
COMFORT IN WRITING. 


Avail yourself of the first opportunity to trya‘SWAN, 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
95a Regent Street, W., LONDON; 
and 3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 


| ‘Palatable and Digestive.’ 


= 


is a delicacy 


at every meal. 


6d. and 1s. samples of Bread and Biscuits will be 
sent on receipt of stamps by 
THE HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO,, LtD., 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


THOMSON?’S (ENGLISH MADE) 
NEW ‘ Glove-Fitting’” 
T f ed, remodelled, and brought u 
data delight to all who wear CORSET 
Mrs. G. writes :—‘ I have much pleasure in stating that I 
have never worn a more perfect-fitting Corset than your 
NEW ‘GLOVE-FITTING.’ I shallrecommend 
to all my friends as being simply perfect.’ 
OF ALL DRAPERS. 
48K Thomson’s NEW ‘GLOVE-FITTING 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
If difficulty in procuring, apply to Manufacturers— 
W. S. THOMSON & LTD., 11 FORE STREET, 
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THE BEST CABINETS 


FOR MUSIC. 


STONE’S ‘MOZART’ CABINETS 


With Patent Swing Front Drawers. 
Enabling any piece of Music to be found with 


perfect ease. 
No. 304 Pattern as illustration above, £3. 12s. 
IN POLISHED WALNUT. 
Size 31 in. high x 3l in. wide x 14 in. deep. 
May be ordered through any Furniture Dealer or 
Stationer, or direct from 


HENRY STONE & SON, Banbury. 


Write for complete [lustrated of Mozart’ 
Cabinets and Time-saving Specialities. 


GRATIS and 
POST FREE! 


A beautifully 
illustrated 


Cycling handbook, telling 


‘ALL ABOUT 


DUNLOP JYRES 


For 1899.’ Now ready, 


and sent to any | address on application, 


The DUNLOP. PNEUMATIO TY TYRE 0O., Ltd, 
160 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, EC. 


‘The purpose of the Guide is to be before 
all things practical.’—GUARDIAN. 


Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


GARDNER’S 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE 
AND SICKROOM GUIDE: 


A Description of the Means of Preserving 
eee and the Treatment of Diseases, 
Injuries, and Emergencies. 
Revised and expressly Adapted for the Use of 
Families, Missionaries, and Colonists. 
By W. H. C. STAVELEY, F.R.C.S. England. 
The Lancet.—‘ Fully succeeds in its object, and is 
essentially practical in its execution.’ 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


Clarke’s 
Blood 
Mixture. 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER. 


‘ul 
and ellous. 4 
Thousands of Testimonials. 
Sold by ali Chemists, price 2s, 9d. per bottle. 
HII 


London : SMITH, ELDRR, & O0., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Fuk MORE THAN HaLF¥F A CENTURY tuis 
has sustained an unrivalled reputation throughout tne 
United Kingdom and Colonies as the Best and Safest 
Article for Oleaning Silver and Electro-Plate. Sold in 
Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 48. 6d. each. Aliso 
GODDARD'S FURNITURE CREAM, 
Yor Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Oabinet Fur- 
niture. Sold in Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each, by Chemists, 
Grocers, Ironmongers, &c. 
SIX GOLD MEDALS. 


Without an Equal for Improving the Complexion. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT 
oF ELDER FLOWERS 


Cures Pimples, Humours, and Eruptions. 


For ROUGH HANDS « DELICATE SKINS 


Gentlemen find it delightful to Use after Shaving. Sold everywhere, 2s, 9d., 
or post free of NORTONS, Ltd., 21 Spital Square, London, B. 
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THE 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly, price 1s. Annual Subscription, 14s. 6d. postage free. 


DECEMBER 1898. 

ady, 
CONTENTS. 
td., PAGE 
— Ficuts For THE Fiac. XII.—‘ Tue Lapy with tue Lamp.’ 
By the Rev. W. H. Fircnerr. 721 
ous ‘Herogs.’ By the BisHor or Lonpon . ‘ ; - 729 

Tae Ercuincnam Letters. XXV.-XXVIIIA . ‘ 741 
NE A Srupy 1n Imposture. By W. KE. Garrett Fisuer . 763 
Lot 104. By Brrnarp Carzs. ‘ ‘ ‘ 774 


Lonpon’s Store or Furs. By C. J. Cornisu . . 783 
JosepH By C. V. Stanrorp, Mus.Doc. . 795 
THE Snow 1s By Miss M. E. . . 808 
SiantFicant Acts or Paruiament. By H.T.S. Forses . 811 
Humours or Speech anp Pen. By Ernest G. Hennam. 821 
Movuupom. Part II. (Conclusion.) By Orme Aanus . 828 


*.* The Diary of Dr. Garnett, extracts from which appeared in the article 
entitled ‘ The Last Days of Lord Edward,’ in the October number of the Cornhill, 
has, we learn, already been printed in extenso in Sir Charles Cameron’s * History 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland.’—Ep. Cornhill. 


NOTICH TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. 
SmiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 

y All Contributions are attentively considered, and unaccepted MSS. are returned 
when accompanied by the necessary stamps for postage; but the Editor cannot 
hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. MSS. cannot be delivered on 
personal application, nor can they be forwarded through the post when only 
initials are given. 

Every Contribution should be type-written on one side of each leaf only, and 
should bear the Name and Address of the Sender. 


LONDON: 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


PARIS: GALIGNANI & CO. LEIPZIG: A. TWIETMEYER. 
WEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. MELBOURNE: MELVILLE, MULLEN, & SLADE, 
} SYDNEY and BRISBANE: EDWARDS, DUNLOP, & CO., Limited. 
ADELAIDE: W. C. RIGBY. TASMANIA: WALCH & SONS. 
TORONTO: TORONTO NEWS COMPANY. MONTREAL: MONTREAL NEWS COMPANY, 
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OLDRIDGE’S 


Balm of Columbia for the Hair 


THE OLDEST AND BEST HAIR-RESTORER, 


Is now the Property of the Granddaughter of the Original Inventor and Manufacturer, JOHN OLDRIDGE, and 

the Balm now made under her direction will be found a superior article for BEAUTIFYING, STRENGTHENING 

or RESTORING the HAIR, WHISKERS, and MOUSTACHES, and preventing them from turning grey, 

The first application stops the hair from os < frees it from — and causes it to assume a eS 
Children’s valled, and being a vegetable preparation is 


Wavy appearan: For Ladies’ and is unriva! 


3/6, 6/-, and 11/ per Bottle, of all Chemists and Drug Stores, or sent post free from— 
& A. OLDRIDGE’S,. 22 Wellington Street, Strand, 


Pomp. 


° . me Health and a day, and I will 
make the Pomp of Emperors Ridiculous.’—Emerson. 


Experience! 


‘We Gather the Honey of Wisdom from 
Thorns, not from Flowers.’—Lyrtron. 


‘As an illustration of the BENEFICIAL EFFECTS of 
Eno’s “Fruit SAtt,” I give you particulars of the case of 
one of my friends. SLUGGISH LIVER and BILIOUS 
HEADACHES so affected him that he was obliged to live 
upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their 
use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered 
in for some twenty-five years, and also consulting very eminent 
members of the faculty. By the use of your simple “ FRUIT 
SALT,” however, he now ENJOYS VIGOROUS HEALTH, has 
NEVER had HEADACHE or CONSTIPATION since he com- 
menced to use it, and can partake of his food in a hearty 
manner. There are others to whom your remedy has been SO BENEFICIAL in 
various complaints that I think you may very well extend its use pro bono publico, 
I find that it makes a VERY REFRESHING and INVIGORATING drink. I remain, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, VERITAS.’ (From the late Rev. J. W. Neil, Holy Trinity 
Church, North Shields.) 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT on any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH condition is 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS, Itisin fact NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION.—See Capsule marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you havea WORTHLESS imitation. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., at the ‘ FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, by J. C. Eno’s Patent 


being so much stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


RED 


OLD SCOTCH 


French Coffee. Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. | carries the rough wild scent of 


In making, use rather less quantity, it the Highland breeze. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. OF ALL GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
24 
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From a Photocraph copyrighted by the S, S. McClure Co, 


LORD KELVIN, 


who wrote the arti les on “Elasticity” and ‘‘Heat” for the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


UNTIL DECEMBER 17th ONLY. ——— 


NTS, 


IN ORDER TO SECURE DELIVERY OF 


NOBLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


“*THE TIMES’? REPRINT 


OF THE ‘‘ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA”? (oth EDITION) 


IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS, ORDERS MUST BE 


BOOKED BEFORE THE 17th DEC. 


A Book Published at £37—now offered Over A great bargain for those who make 
for One Guinea in cash and 55 per cent. up their minds quickly. 
15 Monthly Payments of One Guinea. saved. 


A collection of useful and agreeable 


oks is beyond all question the best of 
oliday presents, for it is a gift of solid 
alue, fitted to enrich the chambers of the 
ind as well as the material walls within 
hich the volumes stand. It will prove at 
cean enduring souvenir, and a continuing 
urce of pleasure, if the books are of the sort 
at bear the test of constant reference and 
ading. The Excyctopmp1a Britannica 
ore than complies with these conditions, 


for it is a complete library in itself, and to 
own it is, as Mr. Gladstone said, ‘to 
acknowledge one’s self as recognising the 
best there is in literature.” To have such 
a work always at hand is a silent invitation 
to wholesome reading and high thinking. 
Yet the Encyctopzp1a Britannica is not 
dry and repellent; many of the most. 
popular novelists and essayists of the day 
are among its contributors, and such names- 
as those of Mrs. Humphry Ward, Sir 
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From a Photograph copyrighted by the S. 8, McClure Co. 


THE RT. HON. LEONARD COURTNEY, M.P., | 
one of the contributors to the Encyclopeedia Britannica, | 


Walter Besant, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Lang, 
Mr. Dobson, are in themselves the best 
evidence of its literary charm. 

Now that Zhe Times offers its reprint at 
half the publishers’ price, the cost of the 
work, even in the more expensive bindings, 
is within the reach of everyone ; for the 
system of serial payments makes the cost 
only One Guinea a month, in any case, and 
the 25 volumes, bound in full morocco, will 
add dignity and beauty to the most richly- 
equipped mansion in town or country. The 
opportunity, however, is one that must be 
promptly seized if it is to be seized at all. 
After December 17th it will be impossible to 
accept orders for delivery before Christmas 
Day, and in order to make sure of a set 
the order form which appears at the end 
of this advertisement should at once be 
signed and sent to the office of The Times. 

The portraits which appear on these 
pages represent only three among the 
eleven hundred distinguished writers who 
made the Britannica. 
But even so small a number of names may 
serve to illustrate one of the characteristic 


merits of the Encyctopzp1a Britannica 
—its comprehensiveness. Men and wome 
distinguished in every field of activit 
were engaged in the task of preparing thi 
matchless library, and a complete list o 
their names is no bad substitute for a roll o 
honour in contemporary letters and science 
The policy pursued by the editors of the 
Brirannica—the deter 
mination to enlist the services of the ve 

best writers, and to present their writin 

in clear type, carefully printed an 


copiously illustrated, made the Encyc1o; 


pEDIA Britannica one of the most costly 
works ever offered to the public. And 
the price fixed by the publishers was 
necessarily a high one—in some measure 
a prohibitive one. 

The Times, however, now offers a reprint 
of the complete work, unaltered and una 
bridged, at £16 (less than half the publishers 
price), and offers, too, the option of seri 

ayments at an increase of only a shillin 

in the pound : sixteen monthly payments 0 

one guineaeach. The whole set of volume! 

is delivered upon receipt of a preliminary 
[See next Page.] 
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From a Phowgraph copyrighted by the S.S, McClure Co, 


SIR WALTER BESANT, 


One of the contributors to the Encyclopeedia Britannica. 


payment of only one guinea, accompanied by the 
order form at the end of this announcement. 

The Ninth Edition of the ENncycLopaDIA 
BRITANNICA, completed nearly ten years ago, at 
once assumed, and has firmly retained, a position 
of paramount authority. Upon its own planeand 
in its own field it has absolutely no competitor. 
Its plane and its fie:d are indeed of its own 
creation, for no other library of reference has 
ever been planned upon so comprehensive a 
scale, or constructed with so uncompromising a 
determination to make the very best possible 
book without counting the cost. 

It is impossible to buy a better book, im- 
possible to find a better Christmas gift; and 
the present prices and terms afford a remarkable 
opportunity—but there is no time to lose. 


THE SPECIAL BOOKCASE. 


Some persons may hesitate to take advantage 
of he Times’ offer simply because they have no 
shelf room for the volumes. Zhe J'imes cut the 
price of the EncycLopapia Britannica, but the 
size of the volumes—like their quality—remains 
unchanged. And the cost of a bookcase large 


enough to hold the twenty-five massive volumes 
would, ordinarily, be a serious addition to the 
cost of the ENcycLop=piA. 

For the convenience of purchasers of the 

reprint, a handsome revolving bookcase has 
been designed to receive the ENCYCLOP&DIA 
BRITANNICA. 
__ The case, of which an engraving appears upon 
the last page of this advertisement, is substan- 
tially made and neatly finished in quartered oak. 
It is about 2 ft. square and 34 ft. high, and is 
mounted on castors, so that the ENcYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA may be brought to the side of a 
writing table when in use. 

Subscribers who elect to pay for the Encyc1o- 
PZDIA Britannica in monthly instalments, will 
be called upon to make three further monthly 
for the bookcase (after the 

or the ENcycLopap1A have been completed). 

Subscribers who pay for their sets in cash may 
procure the bookcase by remitting a cheque for 
£3. A sample case may be seen at Vhe 7imes 
Office, Printing House Square, or at the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Chappell & Co., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street. 


Specimen volumes of Zhe Times’ Reprint of the ENcycLop#p1A, in various styles of binding, may be examined, and orders 
booked, either at Ze Times Office, Printing House Square, or at the establishment of Messrs. CHarreLt & Co., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street. For the convenience of persons who cannot visit either place, and who desire detailed 
information regarding the work, there has been prepared: a pamphlet of specimen pages and extracts from the Encyclopaedia. 


This pamphlet contains a list of 2,000 of the more important articles in the Work, with the names of the { 
principal contributors, as well as a selection of richly coloured full-page plates and other illustrations. It will j 
be sent, POST FREE, to any address upon application to the M ger of ‘“ The Times,” Printing House Square, E.C, i 
The name of the publication in which this advertisement appears should be stated in the application. | 
i 


[See next Page.] 
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THE 25 VOLS., BOUND IN 


HALF MOROC 


CO, AND THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE. 


PRICES FOR CASH PAYMENT. 


IN CLOTH BINDING, £16 (the Publishers’ price was 
£37), AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £19, 


IN HALF MOROCCO, £20, which we recommend (the 
arene price was £45), AND WITH THE BOOK- 


IN FULL MOROCCO, £27, Full Gilt Edges, a sump- 
tuous binding for special purposes (the Publishers’ price 
was £65), AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £30, 


PRICES FOR MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


(ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more to be paid 
until the 25 volumes have been delivered all at one time 
to the purchaser. } —— 

IN CLOTH BINDING, 16 monthly payments of ONE 
GUINEA each, or with bookcase, 19 monthly payments 
of ONE GUINEA each. 

IN HALF MOROCCO BINDING (which we recom- 
mend), 20 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each, or 
with the bookcase, 23 monthly payments of ONE 
GUINEA each. 

IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING, 27 monthly pay- 
ments of ONE GUINEA each, or with the bookcase, 
30 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


NOTE.—lf the Purchaser sends a ve for the full amount at the cash price shown above, he will effect a saving of 


One Shilling in the Guinea, an 
purchasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 


no Order Form need be used. 


e Form which follows is for the use of 


All Cheques should be payable to H. E. HOOPER. 


THE MANAGER, ‘‘ THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
IT enclose One Guinea, Please send me the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA (9th Ed.) bound 


Cloth, price 16 guineas, Strike out 
in Half Morocco, price 20 guineas, 
Full Morocco, price 27 guineas, these lines, 


appoint, at the rate of one guinea a month; my next 
succeeding payments on the corresponding day of eac 


yment upon delivery of the c 
month following, 


two of } the balance of which sum I agree to pay you, or anyone you 


plete 25 vol , and my 
Until such payments are complete, I 


engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that, if 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be deliversd, the return of 
the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 


Please also send a Revolving Bookcase, for which I agree to make three further monthly Fn 
payments of One Guinea each, after the payments for the book are completed. not desired. 


Orders from abroad should be accompanied by cash payment in full; in order to avoid the expense and com- 
plication of repeated foreign remittances. 


@@™ If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the pur- ) 
chaser should add here the name of the railway company orcarrier in London 
to whom delivery is to be made, Beyond the London postal district, carriage J 
will be at subscriber's cost. ne 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


jPatron—Wer Gracious (Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Siz EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Cotonet FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, 'V.P. 
Secretary- CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 295 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 537 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1897, and of 125 lives by fishing and other boats during the same 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards, in 1897 being @@2. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
Sist December 1897, 49,479. 

It should be specially noted that the Life-Boat Crews, excepting when remunerated by 


the owners of vessels for property salvage service, are paid by the Institution for their 
efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully rezeived by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.U.;: 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co.. 59, Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-Boat Brauches: 

‘ (2.1.0, 
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YAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY. 
THE MANAGEMENT VINDICATED AND JUSTIFIED. 


For several years past the Royat Nationau Lire-Boat Insrirution has been 
subjected, through the medium of the Press and other means, to the most 
serious and unfounded charges by a few irresponsible but perhaps interested 
parties. Attacks of a very virulent description, supported by altogether false 
or misleading statements, have been systematically levelled and widely 
circulated, nut only against the Administration of the Institution as con- 
ducted by the Committee of Management and their Officers, but against the 
Branch and Life-Boat Saturday Committees and their Honorary Ofiicials, the 
Life-Boats, and the Life-Boat Crews, which latter have practically been 
described as pirates. 

The Institution being entirely dependent for its existence and for the 
means to work the Life-Boat service on the voluntary contributions of the 
British public, it is manifest that the great life-saving work of the Institution, 
which has been carried on since 1824, and has resulted in the saving of 
40,000 lives from shipwreck on our shores, has, as a necessary result, suffered 
very seriously financially, public confidence having been in a slight measure 
shaken. The Committee of Management, being thus persistently impeached, 
felt they had no alternative but to apply to the House of Commons to appoint 
a Select Committee, to inquire fully into the administration of the Institu- 
tion and into the adequacy of its organisation for saving life on our coasts. 

The Government having been communicated with, a motion for the 
appointment of a Seiect Committee was brought before the House on behalf 
of the Institution on the 8th March, 1897, and notwithstanding the motion 
was on several occasions blocked by members of the Opposition, it was finally 
agreed to, and the Select Committee having been appointed on the 17th 
March, held its first sitting on the 6th April. It subsequently sat to take 
evidence twenty-four times, and on each occasion for many hours, besideg 
holding five private sittings. It examined on oath witnesses from all parts 
of the country, and went most fully, carefully and exhaustively into every 
detail connected with the management of the Institution and the working of 
its life-saving service. Thus a series of questions dealing with the subject: 
matter of the charges was sent to the honorary secretaries and coxswains of 
the Royat NationaL Lire-Boat Institution, to Lloyd’s agents, to the coast- 
guard officers, and to receivers of wrecks at all stations round the coast of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Committee received 846 replies to these 
questions from persons to whom the facts must have been known, and who 
could have no ground for concealing or misrepresenting them, and it was a 
source of pleasure to the Committee that these answers contained so wide a 
testimony to the general efficiency of management and usefulness of the 
Royat Nationat Lire-Boat Institution. The Chairman of the Select 
Committee (Mr. C. J. Daruine, Q.C.) presented his Committee’s Report to 
the House of Commons on the 15th July. It fully vindicated and justified 
the Institution, and entirely cleared the management of the serious charges 
made against it. The verdict was clear and unmistakable, and the Institution 
emerged from the serious ordeal of a Parliamentary Inquiry with—as the 
Times said—* unsullied reputation.” 


The er concluded with the opinion that “the thanks 
of the whole community are due to the ‘Committee of 
Management of the Institution for their energy and good 
management (often in very difficult circumstances) if 
successfully carrying on the national work of life-saving.” 


[P.T.0. 
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BROOKE’S 
Won't Wash Cloths. MONKEY BRAND Won't Wash Clothes. 
SOAP. 
FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING 


FLOORS & KITCHEN TABLES, LINOLEUM & OIL-CLOTHS, 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 
FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS, AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE IRONS, MANTELS, ETC. 
REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 
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ComPosITION 


is CONSTANT. 
Lancet. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, i 
Prices 6d., 1/-, and 1/3 per Bottle. : 
SOLE IMPORTERS: 


THE APOLLINARIS C0., Ltd., 4 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.. 


THE MOST nn 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Childrea), 
BREAKFAST — SUPPER, | 


 SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE. LONDON 
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